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No, 522.—OCTOBER 1934. 


Art. 1.—THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE House of Lords, as it exists to-day, is subject to 
severe criticism both from Conservatives and from 
Socialists. Conservatives wish to reform it in order to 
give it greater powers and so to make it a more effective 
bulwark against revolutionary changes; Socialists are 
anxious to abolish it altogether on the grounds that the 
opposition of an overwhelming Conservative majority in 
the House of Lords crippled the last Labour Government, 
and that this same opposition would in the future make 
it impossible for the Labour Party to govern effectively, 
even if it were returned with a clear majority in the 
House of Commons. Since the passing of the Parliament 
Act, 1911, there has been no political problem, the solution 
of which has been so consistently pressed upon its leaders 
by the rank and file of the Conservative Party as the 
reform of the House of Lords, and yet there is no question 
upon which opinion in the Party is more hopelessly 
divided. The recent debate in the House of Lords on 
the Second Reading of Lord Salisbury’s Parliament 
(Reform) Bill affords a good illustration of the divergence 
of opinion that exists. Scarcely any two Peers who took 
part in the discussion shared the same views and, even 
among those who were in favour of a reformed Second 
Chamber, there was profound disagreement as to the 
powers with which it should be entrusted and the extent 
to which the composition of the existing House of Lords 
should be retained. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Lord Hailsham, speaking on behalf of the Government, 
informed the House that Ministers would not take part 
in the discussion, and that he held out no great hope that 
Vol. 263.—No, 522, 
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the Government would tackle the problem of House of 
Lords reform during the remaining Sessions of this 
Parliament. ‘ Whether it is desirable,’ he said, ‘ that 
such legislation should be introduced; whether such 
legislation, if it is desirable, ought to be brought forward 
during the lifetime of the present Parliament ; whether it 
is possible to reach agreement as to the nature of any 
changes which ought to be made, are matters to which 
the Government is giving consideration, but with regard 
to which it is hardly likely to be possible to reach an 
early decision.’ 

It is tolerably clear, therefore, that unless very con- 
siderable pressure is brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment by its supporters in the House of Commons, this 
important question will not be disposed of before another 
General Election takes place. It does not, however, 
seem probable that any such pressure will be forthcoming ; 
many Conservative members, although they are ready 
to devote their energies to the settlement of constitutional 
problems in India, appear quite unable to appreciate 
the urgency of constitutional reform in this country and 
are anxious at all costs to avoid embarking upon a policy 
which, in their opinion, is bound to prove controversial 
and which might add to their difficulties when they have 
to seek re-election. They are content to let sleeping 
dogs lie, comforting themselves with the argument that 
the existing system has worked well enough in the past, 
and believing or professing to believe that the present 
powers of the House of Lords are sufficient to retard 
the passage of revolutionary or ill-considered legislation. 

This attitude of mind is not surprising in view of the 
fact that the machinery established by the Parliament 
Act has never yet been put to the test. During the 
greater part of the period during which the Act has been 
in force Conservative or Coalition Governments have 
been in power, while the two Labour Governments which 
have held office did not command independent majorities 
in the House of Commons, and were consequently not in 
a position to assert their domination over the House of 
Lords. There has never, therefore, since the present 
relationship between the two Houses was established, 
been any serious clash between them. The tact and 
sagacity with which the Peers dealt with the Labour 
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Government’s Bills has also strengthened the view that 
the constitutional procedure under the Parliament Act 
can safely be retained. There are, on the other hand, 
many Conservatives who frankly admit that the present 
position of the House of Lords is unsatisfactory, but who 
are none the less reluctant to embark upon its reform 
because they are profoundly aware of the danger inherent 
in any attempt to use the Second Chamber as a means 
of preventing a genuine majority in the House of Commons 
from carrying its policy into effect. They realise to the 
full that however dangerous and undesirable the policy 
of the Labour Party may appear to its political opponents, 
it is utterly futile to suppose that any Second Chamber 
that could be devised could prevent a policy of socialisa- . 
tion being carried through Parliament if the majority 
of the people of this country were really in favour of 
such a policy. 

In spite of this divergence of opinion within the 
Conservative Party, there has, since 1911, been a group 
of members in Parliament which has worked unceasingly 
to bring about the establishment of an efficient Second 
Chamber. The various proposals for the reform of the 
House of Lords, however, which have been brought 
forward from time to time, have gained no wide measure 
of support and have tended, on the whole, to encourage 
rather than to mitigate the fears of those who contend 
that a great constitutional change should not be carried 
out by one political party in face of the violent opposition 
of a large section of the community. The truth of the 
matter is that none of the schemes of reform hitherto 
considered in Parliament has been sufficiently far- 
reaching. Each scheme in turn has only juggled with 
the question and shirked its real difficulties. The work- 
ing members of the House of Lords as it exists to-day do 
not lack ability or experience of public affairs, and, if 
their House is to remain a mere debating society, they 
are well able to conduct its proceedings with dignity 
and discretion. It would do no harm to strengthen the 
personnel of the House of Lords by the creation of Life 
Peers, but this would leave the real problem of reform 
unsolved, and it would be not only unnecessary but 
unwise to limit the numerical strength of the House or 
to alter its constitution except in conjunction with a 
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thorough revision of its powers. Would-be reformers 
have, in their anxiety not to be thought ‘ Die-hards,’ 
confined themselves to half measures, and have sought 
to counterbalance a small increase in the powers of the 
House of Lords by advocating the reduction of the 
hereditary element and the addition of a varying number 
of elected or nominated members. They have clung to 
the hope that the retention of a bloc of hereditary Peers 
in the new Second Chamber would conciliate Conservative 
opinion and help to preserve a great historic tradition, 
and have refused to face the fact that our modern indus- 
trial democracy will not tolerate any increase, however 
small, in the powers of the House of Lords, so long as a 
vestige of the hereditary element remains. Lord Salis- 
bury’s reform proposals, which are based upon a report 
produced by a body of Conservative private members 
of both Houses of Parliament, suffer from the same defect. 
He pointed out with perfect truth in his speech in the 
House of Lords that the question of powers was by far 
the most important part of the problem and he attacked 
this question with courage and conviction, but he failed 
entirely to appreciate the fact that a reformed Second 
Chamber can only be established on a sound basis if it 
is recruited by some method calculated to win the con- 
fidence of all sections of political opinion. 

According to Lord Salisbury’s proposals, the new 
Second Chamber should consist of 150 Peers to be elected 
by their Order, of the two Archbishops and three other 
Bishops to be elected by the Episcopal Bench, of the 
Lords of Appeal in Ordinary and the Peers of the Blood 
Royal, together with 150 outside members to be chosen 
either by election or by nomination. The present powers 
of the House of Lords to delay legislation would remain 
unchanged ; but should the House of Lords three times 
reject a Bill under the provisions of the Parliament Act, 
it would have the additional power to refer the final 
decision to the next ensuing House of Commons. The 
decision to refer a Bill to a new House of Commons, 
however, would not be effective unless it were carried 
by an absolute majority—that is to say, by a majority 
of more than half of the total membership of the House 
of Lords—and a measure so transferred would become 
law if carried by a resolution of the new House of 
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Commons. The House of Lords would have no control 
over purely financial measures, but there would be a 
new definition of a Money Bill—‘ to make it clear that 
a Money Bill contains only provisions for the raising and 
appropriation of revenue and other like matters and for 
no other purpose.’ Authority to interpret this formula 
would be entrusted to a Joint Committee of both Houses 
of which the Speaker of the House of Commons would 
be Chairman. Lord Salisbury made it perfectly clear 
that it was his intention to ensure a fair representation 
of all political parties in the new Chamber. He was, he 
said, himself in favour of the method of nomination for 
the ‘ outside element’ and he pointed out that in the 
unofficial report on which the scheme was based it had 
been suggested that the Committee of the Privy Council 
to which the task of recommending members should be 
entrusted, ‘might be instructed to have regard to the 
large Conservative majority to be expected in the here- 
ditary element and to aim in their recommendations at 
a fair representation of Labour and Liberal opinion, and 
as between Conservatives and non-Conservatives at 
something like equality of strength balancing the here- 
ditary and the outside element.’ This proposal, how- 
ever, would not alter the fact that, although the Liberal 
and Labour Parties might be ‘fairly’ or ‘ adequately ’ 
represented, the Conservatives would inevitably com- 
mand a majority in the new Assembly. It would be 
impossible to counter-balance the Conservative element 
among the hereditary Peers unless the 150 outside 
members were chosen almost entirely from other parties ; 
this artificial packing of the House would obviously be 
undesirable and it is difficult to see how it would be 
possible if any form of election were adopted. 

There is much that is valuable in these recommenda- 
tions, but Lord Salisbury weakened his own case by his 
speech on the First Reading of the Bill in which he did 
not disguise the fact that in his opinion the main object 
of a reformed House of Lords should be to prevent a 
Socialist Government from carrying out its policy. It 
would, he said, be rash and indeed criminal to ignore 
the possibility that a temporary wave of opinion in the 
country might persuade men who have many other 
things to think of besides politics ‘to return to power 
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noble Lords and their right honourable friends of the 
Labour Party and thus bring about the disasters which 
I have ventured to indicate.’ The Labour Party, not 
unnaturally, resented the implication that the task of 
discriminating between the irresponsible actions of the 
electorate and the considered judgment of the people 
should be entrusted to an Assembly which, by virtue 
of its composition, would be calculated to act as an 
instrument of the Conservative Party. 

The opposition of the Labour Party to the existing 
House of Lords is of comparatively recent origin. In 
the past the majority of Socialists were prepared to 
accept the position established by the Parliament Act 
and to confine themselves to opposing all schemes of 
reform which might strengthen the authority of the 
Second Chamber. But since the Election of 1931, many 
Socialists have convinced themselves that the House of 
Lords was indirectly responsible for the defeat of the 
Labour Party, because in their opinion it mutilated the 
legislation of Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s Government and 
made it impossible to carry out a full Socialist programme. 
The natural resentment of a badly beaten party against 
those who opposed its policy has been exploited by the 
Left Wing extremists, who urge that the Labour Party 
should at the next election ask for a clear mandate to 
abolish the House of Lords and that, on the strength of 
such a mandate, a Socialist Government should demand 
from the Crown the creation of a sufficient number of 
Peers to overcome all opposition in the House of Lords. 

At the Annual Conference of the Labour Party in 
1933, Major Attlee said, ‘ We are going to be faced with 
the opposition of the House of Lords. ...I do not 
think you can overcome the House of Lords unless you 
have a mandate from the majority of the electors to get 
your programme through against the opposition, if 
necessary, of the House of Lords. To do that you have 
got to unite the other two parts of the Constitution, the 
Crown and the people.’ * In a recently published State- 
ment of Policy, the members of the Socialist League have 
reiterated their belief that the House of Lords is a bulwark 





* ‘Report of the Thirty-third Annual Conference of the Labour Party,’ 
1933, p. 162. 
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of private property and reaction. ‘So long as the House 
of Lords exists, with its powers of obstruction and delay, 
no measures commensurate with the needs of the present 
situation are possible. . . . The House of Lords must 
be abolished ; all the powers of constitutional govern- 
ment, emergency or otherwise, that have been freely used 
in the past must, if the need arises, be employed to 
ensure the fulfilment of the people’s will.’ * 

The record of the last Labour Government does not 
bear out the contention that its task was made impossible 
by the obstruction of the House of Lords. It is true that 
the Peers amended the Coal Bill, but this was a highly 
contentious measure which was fully supported by only 
a fraction of the House of Commons. The Peers did not 
reject it or mutilate it, they introduced alterations which 
were considered by most experts to have improved the 
Bill without destroying its main purpose, and they did 
not, moreover, insist upon the whole of their amendments, 
but gave way on many important points when the Govern- 
ment objected to them. The Education Bill, by which 
the school-leaving age was to be raised to fifteen, was 
the only first-class Bill destroyed by the House of Lords 
in the last Parliament ; but it must be remembered that 
the Labour Government’s followers were themselves 
divided upon this measure and, as it would not have 
come into operation until 1935, its destruction can 
scarcely have contributed to the collapse of the Socialists 
in the General Election of 1931. In its financial policy, 
in its policy with regard to unemployment, in all the 
vital economic and industrial matters with which it was 
confronted, the Labour Government was absolutely un- 
hampered by the House of Lords. It failed to introduce 
any definite measures of Socialisation, not because it 
was afraid of the House of Lords, but because it was in 
a minority in the House of Commons, because its members 
were at variance among themselves, and because it was 
uncomfortably conscious of the growing opposition in 
the country. The so-called ‘betrayal of Socialism,’ 
which is laid at the door of Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s 
second Administration, may have been due to the fact 





* ‘Problems of a Socialist Transition,’ edited by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
p. 220. Gollancz, 1934, 
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that the Labour Party took office as a minority Govern- 
ment: it was certainly not due to any obstructive or 
destructive action on the part of the House of Lords. 

The present constitutional position does not in fact 
justify the fears of the Labour Party. Under the Parlia- 
ment Act all Money Bills can be passed within a month 
regardless of the opposition of the House of Lords. All 
other Bills can, it is true, be delayed for two years, and 
the Socialists contend that this power, if it were used 
to the full by a Conservative majority in the House of 
Lords, would stultify their work for the first two years 
of office and make the task of government impossible. 
It is, however, most improbable that the Lords would 
abuse their power by attempting to oppose a Government 
supported by a clear majority in the House of Commons 
and genuinely representing the views of the bulk of the 
electorate ; to do so would be to court disaster, and to 
play into their opponents’ hands, as they did between 
1906 and 1911. Under the existing constitutional system, 
a Government which has confidence in its own policy, 
and is not afraid to use the threat of dissolution, is in a 
very strong position to force its measures through both 
Houses of Parliament. A Socialist Prime Minister, like 
any other Prime Minister, could ask for a dissolution 
should the House of Lords hold up legislation which he 
considered to be essential. If the request were granted— 
and the political impartiality of the Sovereign in this 
matter is now admitted even by Sir Stafford Cripps— 
and if the Government were returned to power at the 
General Election, the Peers would, according to the well- 
established practice of the Constitution, be bound to give 
way and to accept the will of the people. In the unlikely 
event of their remaining obdurate, however, the Prime 
Minister would be perfectly justified in advising the 
Crown to create a sufficient number of Peers to overcome 
the opposition of the House of Lords. A determined 
Prime Minister with a loyal following in the House of 
Commons and the country behind him could, therefore, 
overcome the resistance of the Peers without waiting 
for the two years prescribed by the Parliament Act. 

The strength of the Labour Party’s position, should 
it succeed in obtaining a majority in the House of 
Commons, is fully recognised by its wiser and more far- 
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sighted leaders. Mr Shinwell, at a recent Labour Party 
Conference, warned his Party against the danger of 
hampering its own activities by provoking an unnecessary 
constitutional struggle: ‘I believe that to precipitate a 
constitutional crisis immediately a Labour Government 
with a majority is formed would be a mistake. ... I 
believe there are many things we can do even while the 
House of Lords is in the offing, and there are many 
things we ought to do for tactical reasons before we enter 
into the decisive conflict with the House of Lords.’ At 
the same Conference Mr Bevin said: ‘Are we going 
forward with measures, and when our enemies attempt 
to sabotage them, then go to our people with a rallying 
cry to see our measures through the House of Lords, or 
are we going to use the House of Lords as an excuse for 
not putting forward our measures?’* It is true that 
even these moderate leaders envisage an ultimate con- 
flict with the House of Lords ; but it must be remembered 
that Mr Shinwell and Mr Bevin were defending their 
point of view against the arguments of extreme members 
of their own Party. 

The real danger inherent in the existing system is 
not that the Peers might impede the legitimate activities 
of a Government which enjoyed the confidence of the 
people, but that, in the face of an abuse of power by a 
majority in the House of Commons, they would not have 
the strength to use effectively even those limited powers 
which are left to them under the Parliament Act. 


‘The practical result of the existing system is that when 
the Conservatives are in Office, the Peers tend to relapse into 
inactivity, while at other times their work is hampered by 
the knowledge that any effective use of their powers will be 
immediately followed by the demand for their abolition. In 
actual fact, the House of Lords, if it were to find itself called 
upon to oppose the will of a strong Government upon an 
important question, would be in an impossibly weak position. 
Nor is it likely that even if a General Election were to take 
place during the two years waiting period imposed under the 
Parliament Act, the issue would be judged on its merits. 
Every effort would be made to side-track the electors into 
believing that they were being called upon to defend their 





* Conference Report, pp. 160 e¢ seg. 
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liberties against the tyranny of an hereditary oligarchy. . . . 
The old cry of ‘‘ The Peers against the People ’’ would be 
revived in order to catch the votes of the foolish and the 
ignorant, while the more reflective electors would be asked 
whether they approved of the will of their elected representa- 
tives being thwarted by the biased judgment of an hereditary 
caste.’ * 


The undoubted weakness of the existing House of 
Lords does not alter the fact that it is impossible to 
justify a constitutional system according to which the 
only control over the representative Chamber rests in 
the hands of an hereditary Assembly which is almost 
entirely of one political complexion, and which is in no 
way responsible to the people. It is, as Lord Ponsonby 
pointed out at the last Labour Party Conference, absurd 
to expect Socialists to have confidence in an Assembly 
in which they are represented by 12 out of 733 members. 
The situation is in fact dangerous because the Left Wing 
of the Labour Party has made the anomalous position 
of the House of Lords an excuse for attacking the whole 
parliamentary system, and the belief that insuperable 
obstacles will be encountered by any Labour Govern- 
ment which tries to carry out its policy by constitutional 
means, has undoubtedly gained ground among the rank 
and file of the Socialist Party. Socialists at the present 
time are suspicious of all schemes of reform because they 
believe, not without reason, that the object of such 
schemes is to entrench in the Second Chamber a per- 
manent Conservative majority with power to wreck the 
activities of any Government of which it disapproves. 
Lord Snell, who moved the rejection of Lord Salisbury’s 
Bill in the House of Lords, said that the measure was 
designed ‘to make Toryism safe for eternity,’ and Lord 
Ponsonby, who is in close touch with the Left Wing of 
the Party, has gone so far as to advise Socialists not to 
accept membership of a reformed Second Chamber, 
because the purpose of such an Assembly would be to 
ensure that ‘ whether a Labour Government is in power, 
or a Tory Government is in power, the Tories should 
continue to rule.’ ¢ 





* See ‘House of Lords or Senate?’ by Cuthbert Headlam, M.P., and 
Duff Cooper, M.P., pp. 26, 27. Rich and Cowan. 
+ Conference Report, p. 165. 
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It must be remembered, on the other hand, that the 
majority of Socialist politicians have repeatedly asserted 
that they are in principle opposed to Single Chamber 
Government, and it is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that moderate Labour leaders, who are more 
concerned .than is sometimes supposed by the growth 
of the extremist element in the ranks of their own Party 
and are genuinely alarmed by the Fascist movement, 
might be willing to accept, or possibly even to co-operate 
in the formation of, a new Second Chamber if they could 
be assured of a fair deal. At the recent Trades Union 
Congress much was said of the menace of Fascism and 
the Government was urged to suppress all uniformed or 
semi-military organisations. The real danger to parlia- 
mentary democracy in this country is not that some 
organised body of extremists might gain control by a 
coup d’état, but that a political party whose leaders were 
controlled by an extremist section within its own ranks 
might win a bare majority at an election and then use 
this majority to transfer the whole power of the State 
into the hands of the party organisation. This is, in 
fact, the method proposed by Mr G. D. H. Cole and his 
friends of the Socialist League, who suggest that as soon 
as a Labour Government takes office a General Powers 
Bill should be passed handing over full authority to the 
Cabinet which, relieved of parliamentary interference, 
would then carry out its policy of Socialisation with the 
aid of re-organisation Commissions and other bodies on 
which only Socialists and experts would be represented. 
It should be remembered that the National Socialists in 
Germany achieved their present position, not by con- 
trolling the armed forces of the State or by using semi- 
military organisations to overthrow the parliamentary 
system, but by gaining a majority in the Reichstag which 
enabled them to establish a party dictatorship by con- 
stitutional means. It is to be hoped that we in this 
country will never suffer from the growth of an extreme 
party either of the right or of the left; but it must not: 
be forgotten that there is no parliamentary constitution 
in the world which would make it more easy for an 
unscrupulous Government to exceed the legitimate bounds 
of power. The electoral system in this country makes 
it possible for a party which is supported by less than 

Vol. 263.—No. 522. fe) 
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half of the population and has gained only a small increase 
of votes at an election, to control a majority in the House 
of Commons; there is no power of Referendum and no 
Presidential veto; constitutional changes of the most 
far-reaching kind could be carried by a bare majority 
in the House of Commons and, were it not for the remnant 
of authority that remains to the House of Lords, a Govern- 
ment supported by a majority in the House of Commons 
would enjoy almost absolute power. The British Con- 
stitution is essentially a bicameral constitution, and no 
sincere lover of democracy should advocate the con- 
tinuation of the existing system which amounts practically 
to Single Chamber government. 

The attitude of the Liberal Party on this important 
constitutional issue is particularly difficult to understand. 
Liberals, in these dark days for their Party, never tire 
of reminding themselves of the Pyrrhic victory which, 
with the assistance of the Irish Nationalists, they gained 
over the House of Lords in 1911, but they none the less 
assert that they are strongly in favour of a bicameral 
system of government and would oppose any measure 
to abolish the House of Lords. It is impossible to believe 
that they can be satisfied with the present composition 
of the House of Lords, and yet they refuse to consider 
any proposal to reform it. The truth of the matter is 
that Liberal politicians are at the present time intent 
upon the advocacy of other constitutional changes which 
are more likely to be of advantage to their Party. They 
are, they say, fully alive to the danger that under the 
existing system a policy which fundamentally alters the 
economic and social life of the nation might be carried into 
effect although the majority of the electors were opposed 
to it. They suggest, however, that this danger should 
be met not by the establishment of a Second Chamber 
with an effective power of control, but by means of an 
alteration in the electoral system. They point out that 
our present system of voting in single-member con- 
stituencies makes it possible for a minority of the elec- 
torate to return a majority of members to the House of 
Commons, and they therefore advocate the introduction 
of the Alternative Vote or of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The effect of these two forms of election, which 
are indiscriminately recommended by Liberal politicians, 
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would in fact be entirely different ; the Alternative Vote, 
which is intended to prevent the return of minority candi- 
dates, would be no safeguard against an abuse of power 
by an exaggerated majority in the House of Commons ; 
on the other hand, the introduction of Proportional 
Representation, which would inevitably lead to the 
return of a large number of groups of varying size and 
importance, would be a more revolutionary change than 
the reform of the House of Lords, since it would destroy 
the characteristic features of the English system of 
Cabinet Government. The experience of Germany, and 
of other continental countries, has shown that Propor- 
tional Representation makes it almost impossible for any 
one party to gain a majority in the Legislative Assembly, 
with the result that every Government is a Coalition and 
every Coalition is formed by a process of bargaining 
and intrigue between party managers. It is true that 
this system of election tends to give an undue influence 
to a small middle party, and this is probably the reason 
which commends it to the Liberals in this country ; but, 
in most countries where it has been practised, the final 
result has been to bring the whole parliamentary system 
into disrepute and to encourage the growth of political 
extremism. The chief merit of the English electoral 
system is that it produces a Government capable of 
devising and carrying out a strong national policy, and 
proposals to alter it will win support only from those 
who believe that a parliamentary deadlock is the only 
alternative to party dictatorship. 

It is contended that under the English constitutional 
system real security can be provided only by the estab- 
lishment of a strong and responsible Second Chamber 
whose function it should be not to hamper or to obstruct 
unduly the Government of the day in carrying out its 
policy, but to hold in reserve a power of veto which 
should be used only when there is reason to suppose 
that the majority in the House of Commons is trying to 
foist upon the country a policy which is not in conformity 
with the wishes of the bulk of the electorate. Before 
the passing of the Parliament Act there were two distinet 
views as to the powers that should be exereised by the 
House of Lords; all responsible statesmen were agreed 
that, in the event of conflict between the two Houses 
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of Parliament, the Lords must eventually give way to 
the wishes of the majority in the House of Commons, 
but there was a clear division of opinion as to the point 
of time at which the Peers should withdraw their opposi- 
tion. The natural evolution of the Constitution had led 
the majority of the Peers to accept the principle (clearly 
enunciated by the late Lord Salisbury) that the House 
of Lords should resist the Commons in regard to any 
measure which it believed to be contrary to the deliberate 
and sustained conviction of the nation; that it should 
not shrink from calling upon the Government to consult 
the people, but that it should bow to the opinion of the 
people whatever that opinion might be. In the mean- 
time, however, the Liberal Party had evolved an entirely 
different doctrine to the effect that the will of the House 
of Commons must prevail in a single Parliament. This 
doctrine of the legislative supremacy of the House of 
Commons was embodied in the Parliament Act, but it 
was strenuously opposed by Conservative statesmen who 
claimed that the House of Lords should have the right 
to appeal to the people against the House of Commons 
and that it need give way only if the measure to which 
it had objected were approved by the majority of the 
Commons in a new Parliament. 

The whole procedure established by the Parliament 
Act—the two years waiting period and the certification 
of Money Bills by the Speaker of the House of Commons— 
is in fact artificial; it is alien to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution and was admittedly devised by the Liberal 
Party as a temporary expedient to meet an immediate 
emergency. But now after the lapse of twenty years 
this cumbersome and ill-devised piece of constitutional 
mechanism is treated as sacrosanct, and even so courageous 
and convinced a Conservative as the present Lord Salis- 
bury is at great pains to impress upon the public that his 
House of Lords reform proposals are not intended to 
repeal the existing law. ‘It is said,’ he stated in the 
debate on the Second Reading of his Bill, ‘ that we are 
going to destroy the Parliament Act. We are going, if 
your Lordships agree, to amend the Parliament Act, we 
are not going to destroy it.’ But why should not the 
Parliament Act ‘be destroyed’ if the conditions that 
led to its passage into law no longer exist ? The Parlia- 
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ment Act was passed because the Liberal Party, which 
had been returned with a large majority in the House of 
Commons, resented the consistent opposition of the 
Conservative majority in the House of Lords to all its 
more important legislative proposals. Constitutional 
change became necessary, not because the powers of the 
House of Lords were too great, but because its com- 
position made it inevitable that these powers would be 
used in the interests of a single political party. But if 
the intention expressed in the preamble to the Parliament 
Act were carried into effect and a Second Chamber were 
constituted ‘on a popular instead of hereditary basis,’ 
every section of opinion could be fairly represented and 
there would be no reason to fear the exclusive domination 
of any one party. To such an Assembly, it is suggested, 
the powers enjoyed by the House of Lords before the 
passing of the Parliament Act might safely be restored. 
It would in fact be, in the best sense of the word, a more 
conservative procedure drastically: to reform the com- 
position of the Second Chamber so that it might be re- 
established in its traditional position, than to prolong 
the artificial arrangement introduced by the Parliament 
Act for the sake of retaining in the Second Chamber an 
attenuated remnant of the hereditary Peerage. 

Lord Salisbury in his anxiety to preserve the Parlia- 
ment Act has suggested for the new Second Chamber 
powers which are in reality greater than those enjoyed 
by the House of Lords before the Parliament Act was 
passed. His proposal is, in fact, a combination of two 
incompatible principles; the House of Lords should 
either have the power to delay legislation or it should 
have the power of veto; it should not have both. The 
power of veto, which in modern times has always entailed 
the obligation to give way to the Commons if the will of 
the majority is confirmed by a General Election, is, it 
is contended, the more democratic of the two and the 
more in conformity with modern needs. There is at the 
present time a continual demand for greater activity in 
government and greater speed in legislation, and it is 
undoubtedly true that the House of Lords could entirely 
cripple the work of any Government of which it dis- 
approved, if it were able to hold up all non-financial 
measures for a period of two years. It has already been 





pointed out that if this power were abused the Govern- 
ment could, under the existing system, force the House 
of Lords to give way by appealing to the Crown to dis- 
solve Parliament and, if necessary, to create Peers. But, 
if Lord Salisbury’s plan of reform were adopted, there 
would be no means whatever of overcoming the resist- 
ance of the House of Lords within the two years’ waiting 
period. This is, of course, equally true of any proposal 
to limit the numbers of the House of Lords without 
changing its powers. It is suggested, therefore, that the 
best solution of the problem would be to repeal the 
Parliament Act entirely and to give to an elected Second 
Chamber a power of veto, qualified only by the provision 
that a Bill rejected or amended by the Second Chamber 
should become law without its consent if it were approved 
by a new House of Commons after a General Election. 
A return to the pre-Parliament Act procedure would 
have the added advantage that the vexed question of 
the definition of Money Bills would no longer arise. There 
appears to be a general consensus of opinion that the 
present system by which the certification of Money Bills 
is entrusted to the Speaker of the House of Commons 
is unsatisfactory. The situation would not, however, be 
greatly improved by submitting the decision to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses under the Chairmanship of 
the Speaker. In ordinary circumstances the definition 
of a Money Bill presents no difficulties, but, should a 
serious political issue be involved, the members of the 
Joint Committee, with the exception of the Speaker, 
would in all probability act according to the views of 
their respective political parties. The settlement of an 
important political and constitutional question might, 
therefore, turn upon the accidental fact that one party 
or another could muster a majority in the Committee, or, 
if it so happened that the strength of parties were equally 
divided, the decision would rest upon the vote of the 
Speaker and the whole responsibility would be thrown 
upon him as it is at the present time. It has already 
been suggested that a power of veto which did not include 
the right to reject Money Bills would afford but poor 
security against an abuse of power by an unscrupulous 
majority in the House of Commons. If the Parliament 
Act were repealed the House of Commons, by virtue of 
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its long-established privilege, would still retain its present 
extensive control over finance, but in the last resort, if 
it were to endeavour to carry out far-reaching social or 
constitutional changes by means of a Money Bill, the 
Second Chamber would be in a position to insist upon 
the matter being submitted to the judgment of the people. 

There can be few, if any, active politicians, to what- 
ever political party they belong, who in these days can 
still delude themselves with the idea that a majority of 
the House of Commons must necessarily represent the 
considered views of the people. The size and character 
of the electorate and the multitude of conflicting interests 
and issues which have to be faced at a General Election 
make it inevitable that matters of momentary import- 
ance should often affect the results. A large majority in 
the House of Commons does not always imply that the 
party which possesses it has, even at the time of the 
Election, a corresponding measure of support in the 
country ; while during the course of a Parliament a 
Government generally loses in popularity. It is reason- 
able to suggest, therefore, that if an acute difference of 
opinion should arise between the two Houses upon any 
particularly important item of the Government’s pro- 
gramme, which cannot be settled by the usual methods 
of compromise, the matter should be submitted to the 
decision of the electors as the final arbiters in a genuine 
democracy. This method of settling once for all a 
quarrel between the two branches of the Legislature is 
the essence of a bicameral system of government, and is 
preferable to any form of Referendum. 

The Referendum, as it is practised in foreign countries, 
has the effect of relieving a Government which may 
employ it of the full responsibility for its own measures. 
In Great Britain it is the accepted practice that the 
Cabinet must stand or fall by the policy which it adopts, 
and any Government, therefore; which failed to secure 
the approval of the people for a first-class Bill referred 
to their judgment by means of a Referendum would 
entirely lose its prestige and be unable to continue in 
office for any length of time. In other words the adoption 
in this country of the form of Referendum usually advo- 
cated would, if the Government were defeated, merely 
lead to an early General Election. 
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A Second Chamber, if it is to be entrusted with the 
power of veto, must, as has already been pointed out in 
this article, command the full respect and confidence of 
the people, and should, therefore, be in touch with the 
electorate. This implies that such a Chamber must be 
representative of all sections of political opinion and that 
it should be an elected rather than an hereditary body. 
The Second Chamber should not, however, be in a position 
to compete with the House of Commons, and it should 
not, therefore, be elected in the same way as the House 
of Commons or for the same period of time. Some 
system of indirect election should be adopted which 
would ensure adequate local representation and relieve 
the candidates for the Second Chamber from the trying 
and arduous electoral struggles which candidates for the 
House of Commons are called upon to endure. 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to 
set out in any detail a scheme for the institution of an 
elected Second Chamber; but, if once all idea of retain- 
ing within such a body any element of the hereditary 
Peerage as such were given up, it should not be beyond 
the wit of man to provide the requisite Assembly.* The 
most obvious method of solving the problem is to utilise 
the existing machinery of Local Government and to 
establish ‘ Electoral Colleges,’ consisting of the members 
of County Councils and of County Borough Councils, who 
would be deputed to elect for their respective areas by 
a system of Proportional Representation a certain number 
of members of the Second Chamber. An Assembly of 
350 members elected in this way could be made fully 
representative of all shades of opinion if men and women 
of standing and repute throughout the country, irre- 
spective of their political opinions, would come forward 
as candidates. The new Assembly, therefore, would 
probably contain many of those who now carry on the 
business of the House of Lords, together with repre- 
sentatives of organised Labour and men who have 
rendered public service of one kind or another either at 


home or abroad. 
CUTHBERT HEADLAM. 





* See ‘House of Lords or Senate?’ by Cuthbert Headlam, M.P., and 
Duff Cooper, M.P. 





Art. 2.—ELIA. 


1. The Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by William 
Macdonald. Twelve Volumes. Dent, 1903-1908. 

2. The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. Sixth 
Edition. One Volume. Methuen, 1914. 

3. Everybody’s Lamb. Being a Selection from The Essays 
of Elia. The Letters and the Miscellaneous Prose of 
Charles Lamb. Edited by A. C. Ward. Illustrated by 
Ernest H. Shepard. Bell, 1933. 

4. Charles Lamb. His Life Recorded by His Con- 
temporaries. Compiled by Edmund Blunden. Hogarth 
Press, 1934. 

5. The Frolic and the Gentle. A Centenary Study of Charles 
Lamb. By A. C. Ward. Methuen, 1934. 


SURELY it must appeal to Elia in the shades—those 
happier shades, not shades of gloom, that are sweetened 
with kindly understanding and a sense of humour—that 
his old pet aversion, ‘that damn’d, Quarterly,’ ‘ that 
accursed Q.R.,’ should be the earliest of the Reviews to 
celebrate his centenary. The more so as it may be that 
by now, in the region of timelessness where (by all avail- 
able accounts) even the conditions of superannuation are 
not tedious, he has met ‘ Cobbler Gifford ’ and discovered 
that when the essential Elianisms were deleted from that 
article on ‘ The Excursion,’ which was a large part of the 
offending, Gifford was not acting through malice but as a 
conscientious editor sometimes must do in endeavour- 
ing to make things clearer to his readers, although he 
failed sadly then to recognise that those very Elianisms 
were the immortal part of it, the residue being mere 
wordstuff. 

Charles Lamb evidently brought to his brooding quarrel 
with the ‘ Quarterly ’ a nicely-nurtured dislike; and, read- 
ing between the lines as well as the recorded words, we can 
feel sure that he had a congenital sense of antagonism to 
all that this ‘ Review’ then stood for. Bred in his bones 
and a part of his daytime dreams, it caused him naturally 
to find offence in its frequently cocksure utterances, its 
Crokerings ; the grievance swelling to justified indignation 
when it exceeded the limits, as it did with the culpable 
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reference in Barron Field’s article * on Weber’s edition 
of Ford’s Dramatic Works in December 1811. ‘ He has 
polluted his pages with the blasphemies of a poor maniac, 
who, it seems, once published some detached scenes of 
the ‘“‘ Broken Heart.’’ For this unfortunate creature ’— 
and so on; thereby reflecting directly—for to those who 
knew the application was unmistakable—on Lamb’s 
six weeks’ confinement fifteen years before in a ‘ mad- 
house at Hoxton’; the remark being the more hurtful 
as it brought to renewed thought not merely his own old 
lapse but also the heavy tragedy in his family-life through 
the similar affliction—‘the sorest malady of all’— 
suffered worse by his sister. Then eleven years after- 
wards the grievance had been reinforced through the 
artless assertion—artless and, therefore, to Lamb’s 
natural sensitiveness the more barbed—in an article on 
Nervous Diseases that his sadly-playful, playfully- 
melancholy, self-revealing ‘ Confessions of a Drunkard,’ 
amply quoted, was to be taken as ‘a true tale.’ And yet 
again in the following year through the reference, this 
time by Southey, in an article on ‘ The Progress of In- 
fidelity,’ to the evident ‘ want of sound religious feeling ’ 
general in the ‘ Essays of Elia.’ Possibly this was less 
worth the energies of a protest, and on second thoughts, 
for Lamb confesses that his ‘ guardian angel’ was absent 
when he wrote his protest to Southey, he himself saw that 
it might well have been overlooked. But it came from an 
old offender, and it filled the cup. <A counterblast of 
vigorous vituperation is, however, comforting, even though 
apt to leave qualms ; and when Charles had expostulated 
with ‘ this Quarterly slime, brood of Nilus, watery heads 
with hearts of jelly, spawned under the sign of Aquarius, 
incapable of Bacchus, and therefore cold, washy, spiteful, 
bloodless,’ we may feel sure that he laughed at his own 
vehemences and thereby got the worst of the irritation 





* Crabb Robinson in his ‘ Reminiscences’ makes an intriguing reference 
to this. According to the archives of the ‘Quarterly,’ Barron Field was 
the author of the article, but Gifford had a good deal to do with it. 
Beeause of the ‘poor maniac,’ ‘Barron Field’—these are the words of 
Robinson—‘ remonstrated with Murray, who protested that he had never 
heard of Miss L.’s calamity, and Gifford, the editor, made the same declara- 
tion. The author was (blank in MS.).’ Evidently Barron Field was 
playing a double game ; and managed to keep the fact of his authorship 
from Crabb Robinson. But why was ‘ Miss L.’ brought in? 
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out of his system—and so in this hundredth year of pride, 
gratitude, and rejoicing over him we can bury the long 
dead ashes of that poor old feud. 

Of Lamb’s ‘ religious feeling ’ and faith it is unneces- 
sary here to do more than assert that, probably like 
Shakespeare and some other men and women of proved 
vision and the greater powers of mind, he was truly 
religious of spirit, but did not blurt out his convictions for 
the benefit or confusion of his very near neighbours; it 
being with him an inward reality lived by without too 
much definition in terms of dogma. At the same time, 
any one who, knowing of his selfless devotion to his sister, 
was yet unable to recognise that as the best possible 
expression of a ‘ sound religious feeling ’ must surely have 
belonged to the too-numerous company of purblind in- 
fatuates who darken light with their obstinate obliquities 
and whose own religiousness could only be the ‘ chopped 
hay ’ of his passing contempt and complaint. Put with 
compactness, he might be regarded as Unitarian (as later 
he called himself) in a Church of England setting, for as 
the years passed he did drift away from the Trinitarianism 
that he had been taught, while continuing to live mentally 
in the cloistral atmosphere, the absorbed dim religious 
light, of his old school. He had, moreover, a marked 
sympathy with the Quakers and in their way looked in 
religion first for sincerity and humanity. 

Also he was gentle. It is necessary to re-assert this 
because the truth of it has been often challenged.* 
* Gentle-hearted Charles.’ Because of his hasty protest to 
Coleridge against the thrice-repeated use of the ex- 
pression in his poem, ‘ This Lime-Tree Bower my Prison ’ 
—gentle ‘is equivocal at best, and always means poor- 
spirited ’—it has been felt by some of Lamb’s most faith- 
ful admirers to be unworthy of him and, therefore, not to 
be used. Once even Mr Augustine Birrell, whose loyalty 
to Elia was vastly above suspicion, at a convivial gathering 
poured scorn on the word ‘ gentle ’ as applied to Lamb ; to 








* As, for instance, by Mr Samuel C. Chew in his volume on ‘ Byron 
in England, where Lamb’s parody of Ariel’s song applied to Shelley— 
‘Full fathom five the Atheist lies, 
Of his bones are hell-dice made,’ 
is quoted in very bitter comment. There is, however, another side to it, 
as will appear in the course of this essay. 
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be characteristically willing at once to accept the cor- 
rection that the quality of gentleness when rightly 
defined, and as used by Shakespeare, also had its element 
of strength and was not contemptible. It is interesting in 
this connection to discover Elia’s own definition of the 
quality of ‘ gentle ’ in a footnote to an extract from a play 
by Heywood and Rowley in his ‘Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poetry.’ Heywood, he says, possessed ‘ those 
qualities which gained for Shakespeare the attribute of 
gentle . . . generosity, courtesy, temperance in the depths 
of passion ; sweetness in a word, and gentleness.’ That 
surely is sufficient for the purpose, and those characteristics 
combined are true of Charles Lamb; so that gentle he 
was and gentle will remain to the hearts of his lovers, in 
spite of his protest against what to his sensitiveness and 
haste looked like the gilding of a plaster saint. 

It is almost customary at this stage of a centenary 
tribute to give details and dates, with possibly an unadorned 
outline of the career of the subject, some briefly in- 
sufficient account of his relatives, residences, and much else 
of the sort; but such information about Charles Lamb has 
been already so fully told in books, good and bad, bio- 
graphies and character-sketches innumerable, that we 
will not bore the reader (and ourselves) with it now. We 
have, however, set at the head of this article the titles of 
a few works, established or recently published, which 
easily meet all biographical requirements. In the first 
place there are Lamb’s own writings, fathered by Mr 
William Macdonald, in spirit the most Elian of all his 
editors, but at times strangely careless over the arrange- 
ments; and Mr Lucas’s ‘ Life,’ which needs no bush; 
with ‘ Everybody’s Lamb,’ so compiled as to give new- 
comers the best and most personal passages of Lamb’s 
prose, accompanied by drawings by Mr E. H. Shepard 
which approach more closely to the essential Elia than do 
those which illustrate Messrs Dent’s edition. The pity is 
that Hugh Thomson did not live to depict Lamb, for, as his 
‘Cranford’ drawings show, he was the man for this job, 
having the necessary warmth in his heart. Then we 
have Mr Blunden’s garnering of tributes and descriptions 
—incidentally saving some necessary trouble to centenary 
appreciators; and ‘ The Frolic and the Gentle’ by Mr 
A. C. Ward, the last and least satisfactory of this present 
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tale of books, challenging eager differences of opinion 
from the very first paragraphs respectively of his ‘ Author’s 
Note’ and the ‘Prologue.’ We may, however, not 
linger over these ‘ biblia,’ which, with many others more 
or less of the kind, are inevitable to any centenary that 
comes to recognition in these times ; for the man, Charles 
Lamb, himself is our quarry, theme, and festival—Elia, 
that sane, sweet spirit, that ‘ middle-aged gentleman and 
a half,’ that genial and gentle observer, philosopher, 
frank unfailing friend, Cockney and citizen, ‘ Christian, 
Englishman, Londoner, Templar,’ that ‘dab at prose,’ 
* Pope Innocent,’ ‘ St Charles,’ and Mary’s brother ; who, 
out of his elaborate complexities of edged sincerity, simple 
earnestness, queerness, casual irresponsibilities, strong 
sense of duty, and rippling humour and charm, with his 
prose and verse, sense and inspired nonsense, has won the 
respect and love of everybody whose spiritual suffrages 
can be worth the winning. 

Seriously to discuss him as essayist, playwright, tale- 
teller, critic, letter-writer, book-lover, and poet in these 
days that know nearly everything about him would be 
tantamount to painting the lily or, as the more practical 
might prefer it, carrying coals to Newcastle ; and in any 
case Lamb as a writer is not to be weighed, measured, 
labelled, and sampled as if his productions were merely 
a stock-in-trade of prose and verse. His work, of subtle 
essence and originality, is only to be regarded here as one 
aspect, though supremely important as that, in a personal- 
ity of exceptional richness ; the man himself in his moods 
and ways being recognisable in pretty well every sentence 
that he wrote and in his every truly recorded utterance. 

The child in him was father to the man though in the 
beginnings shrouded by a reticent and most sensitive 
shyness. One so eager of apprehension as he must have 
been keenly aware of his own meagre body and inadequate 
legs ; especially when, garbed in the blue gown with knee 
breeches, yellow petticoat and stockings, neckbands, and 
blue cap of his school at that time, he became the in- 
evitable butt of the street-boys of an age not given unduly 
to the practice of good manners. As he declares in 
‘ Mackery End,’ he was ‘ terribly shy ’ in making himself 
known to strangers and out-of-date kinsfolk and there can 
be no measuring the shame, commingled with the shame of 
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that shame, that he felt, and confesses, when his Aunt 
Hetty, ‘a dear and good one,’ brought food to Christ’s 
Hospital to fill out the normal provisioning of the naturally 
hungry boy and watched him as he ate in the shadows of 
the cloisters, while he knew that his school-fellows also 
were distantly watching him. It is not difficult to discern 
at this early period of Lamb’s development the im- 
measurable impression made on him by the young 
Coleridge, who already amid the commonplace of the 
school, was wearing something of that archangelie eir- 
cumstance which later was to become ‘ a4 little damaged.’ 
That Charles with his faculty for noticing the amusing 
weaknesses of people had also a very fair capacity for 
hero-worship is evident ; and so early to meet Coleridge, 
already a poet in thought and a born philosopher, blessed 
at once with an eagerness he was afterwards to lose and a 
sense of simple omniscience which he never was to be 
short of, was one of those happy accidents which, like 
genius itself, seem to be dropped to Earth fortuitously by 
the gods and sometimes, with an equally haphazard 
brightness of good fortune, are found and taken by the 
right persons. There can be no question that Lamb’s 
school-fellowship with S.T.C. had an influence upon him, 
quickening his sympathies with scholarship and the 
beautiful, and bringing to blossom powers which bore 
fruit subsequently in his pioneer work for the English 
Dramatic Poets and especially in the realised inspirations 
of Elia. That Charles with his natural qualities of mind 
and the classical education received at Christ’s Hospital 
would anyhow have made good use of his gifts is certain ; 
but it is more than possible that without the direction 
and stimulus gained from his early companionship with 
Coleridge he might have remained contentedly chained 
to his ‘ dead timber of a desk ’ in the East India House ; 
in the intervals between ledgers dabbling in prose and rime 
and showing himself ever willing to write ingenious 
verses in young women’s albums; but yet only that— 
ordinary (most inapt of adjectives for Elia!) and unaware 
of those deeper thoughts and feelings, strengths and 
humours which quickened and released in words have 
become among the dearest treasuies on the best-loved 


book-shelf. 
While the influence of Coleridge upon him in and after 
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boyhood was effectual in moving his heart as well as his 
imagination, his school also was to him what every fine 
school ought to be to its sons. ‘I can never forget I was 
a deputy Grecian! . . . What is a Leadenhall clerk, or 
India persioner, to a deputy Grecian? How art thou 
fallen, O Lucifer!’ and although that was written in 
amusement it was not only humour ; for the influence of 
the years he had spent in the schoolrooms, cloisters, 
playground, library, and wards of Christ’s Hospital was 
abiding. Through the remainder of his life he was a 
Bluecoat Boy—and a deputy Grecian. He attended the 
annual reunions of former schoolfellows at the London 
Tavern and remarked the changes in or the absence of the 
old familiar faces. But with the pride of it there remained 
as well something of the fears engendered in the school— 
especially of the bullying, monstrous then as always, caus- 
ing inexpressible misery to the sensitive victims and leaving 
a blot of darkness permanent on his remembrance—for he 
was ‘a hypochondriae lad ’—with horror of the worse 
official cruelties meted out by the authorities to boys who 
had been guilty of running away—for the first offence, 
fettered ; for the second offence, dungeoned in solitary 
confinement and twice a day flogged ; for the third offence, 
after a public scourging, expulsion attended by such 
cheaply important formalities—the inventions of small 
minds—as would have been comic were it not for the fears 
and pain they caused—less to the culprit possibly than to 
the sick and trembling boy-spectators who thereby were 
brought for the first time into direct knowledge of the 
cruelty and ugliness in the world. But those were blots 
inevitable to any human system, especially in the days 
when Bumble generally ruled the roosts and penal 
servitude was cheap. Although they left inerasable marks 
on Charles’s soul he yet saw ample reasons for feeling 
gratitude and love for his school and enjoyed—as naturally 
Elia would do—the jolly impossibilities that had some- 
times happened there ; as of the lad who, with subordinate 
help, had smuggled in a donkey and kept it on the leads 
above the dormitory, feeding it, alas, on bread taken from 
the smaller boys. Unfortunately, the fellow was not the 
adventurous humorist the incident of the ass by itself 
might have suggested, and appropriately ended his crimes 
of school-time and afterwards in the hulks, 
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Lamb’s home in the Temple evidently was rather 
weird, for, going back to the legendary days in Lincoln- 
shire, before their exodus southwards, there had been a 
mental lapse in the family, which re-appeared to some 
extent, we may believe, in the eccentricities of the fussily 
self-centred, cribbage-playing, often intolerant old father ; 
in John, the large, florid, complacent, and useless elder 
brother (something of a hugger-mugger Turveydrop, it 
would seem); and, of course, disastrously in poor Mary. 
On the occasional school-holidays his home was to 
Charles, ever a ‘ home-seeking lad,’ a centre of cheer- 
fulness and of penance, as he subdued himself to the 
idiosyncrasies of the circle about their hearth; until he 
was grown to manhood and, death and unhappiness having 
broken down the citadel, he and Mary had to find domicile 
elsewhere in London; in houses of which little remains 
that does not appear to the eyes of the present-day faith- 
ful as little worthy of the shrines of Elia. Owing to the 
frequent and protracted illnesses of his sister, his life in 
London was a sort of restless pilgrimage ; but in every one 
of his settlements his home-loving propensities found 
effect, and whether it were in King’s Bench Walk, Great 
Queen Street, Russell Street, or in Colebrook Row—so 
long as it was in London—he hated removing from the 
beloved place. ‘ You may find some of our flesh clinging 
to the door-posts,’ he grieved after tearing himself away 
from his home in Colebrook Row. ‘ To change habita- 
tions is to die to them ; and in my time I have died seven 
deaths’; and ‘ Any alteration, on this earth of mine, in 
diet or in lodging, puzzles and discomposes me. My 
household-gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and are not 
rooted up without blood.’ 

London to him was only the greater home, with yet 
more sticking qualities; and the better because it con- 
tained the Temple, Fleet Street with its ‘ fine indifferent 
pageants,’ the Strand, and very much else where, of course, 
the natural citizen most should want to be; ‘a panto- 
mime and a masquerade,’ as well as the pulsing centre of 
the happy life and greatness of the world. ‘The wonder 
of these sights impels me into night-walks about her 
crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the motley 
Strand from fulness of joy at so much life.’ There never 
was a more absolute and proudly impenitent Londoner. 
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Born within the ‘ square mile,’ a Cockney ; cradled in that 
sanctuary of precedents, predilections, prejudices, the 
Temple ; educated in the City’s most famous school, to 
grow up amid the haze of its ‘ eternal bells,’ the buzz and 
stirring murmur of its streets, with their infinite circum- 
stance. []l-lit they might be, thronged with beggary and 
seeming misery, but yet, ‘ All the streets and pavements 
are pure gold, I warrant you. At least, I know an alchemy 
that turns her mud into that metal.’ So long as he lived 
within the charmed Metropolis he exulted in his citizenship, 
and when out of it, at Enfield and Edmonton, or on his 
brief, overlong visits, to Paris, the country, the sea-side, 
or Skiddaw, his yearning for London grew plaintive. It 
was ‘ the only fostering soil for genius.’ He would rather 
live there ‘shirtless, bookless’ than anywhere else. 
‘Give me old London at Fire and Plague times, rather 
than these tepid gales, healthy country air, and purposeless 
exercise.’ He could glow over the thought of a ‘ well 
mix’d Metropolitan Fog,’ the taste of it ‘far from insipid.’ 
As for the country, no resources could make it better than 
altogether odious and detestable ; while a garden—though 
once on a time in Islington he had exulted in his patch 
and its produce; but a garden was twice a garden in 
London—‘ was the primitive prison, till man, with 
Promethean felicity and boldness, luckily sinned himself 
out of it. Thence followed Babylon, Nineveh, Venice, 
London, haberdashers, goldsmiths, taverns, playhouses, 
satires, epigrams, puns.’ That, of course, was heresy, 
and he knew it, and was only expressed at all, and then 
with vaulting exaggerations, because he was in exile. ‘I 
am not romance-bit about Nature,’ he declared in the 
same mood of sardonic half-truth, and ‘ What lies you 
poets tell about the May! It is the most ungenial part 
of the Year, cold crocuses, cold primroses, you take your 
blossoms in ice, a painted Sun.’ But there was no half- 
truth or prose in his longings whenever he was away 
to be at home again with the crowds, the houses, and the 
friends of town life. He dreamed that he was back in 
Fleet Market, and from the seaside protested that ‘ The 
salt foam seems to nourish a spleen. I am not half so 
good-natured as by the milder waters of my natural river. 
I would exchange these sea-gulls for swans, and sail a 
swallow for ever about the banks of Thamesis.’ (We had 
Vol. 263.—No. 522. P 
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better, therefore, treasure our swallows, lest we banish 
angels unawares.) And again it was truth when on a 
visit to Skiddaw he declared that he could stay there a 
year or two or three; but must have a prospect of seeing 
Fleet Street at the end of that time, ‘ or I should mope 
and pine away.’ 

His love for London was by far the greater because 
it was the centre of his many friendships and of those 
passing animosities, themselves almost like friendships 
gone peculiar, which so often were transformed through 
better acquaintance into an amused if sometimes seem- 
ingly petulant tolerance. The most sustaining friendship 
was still that with Coleridge, although for a time it had 
its rift through the careless remark written to and repeated 
by some good-natured friend, ‘ Poor Lamb, if he wants 
any knowledge he may apply to me.’ An unthinking 
complacency so sublime that it evoked the series of eight 
comic propositions for theses and a letter addressed 
to ‘Learned Sir, My Friend,’ which surely have not 
been excelled for kindly sarcasm and retort carefully 
courteous—* Your friend and docile pupil to instruct.’ 
Well, rifts may mend, and do, clouds blow over, mis- 
understandings clear, and faults become forgotten, as 
happened with that one; and not for a moment, as the 
letter itself shows, was there really a cleavage in their 
all-but-lifelong brotherhood; while towards the end 
there was something of a reversal of the earlier conditions, 
Lamb having become, without knowing it, the master- 
spirit, expressing his leadership with a sanity and 
sympathy which could only strengthen the flagging 
energies and hopes of the older genius that meanwhile 
had grown careless, jaded, flabby, and rather dusty. 
Yet his sensible, practical love for Coleridge was there, 
an unsubduable flame in his great heart, and never 
did he not delight in memories of their former jolly 
intercourse. Many a time in words and constantly in 
remembrance he reverted to the days of their young man- 
hood in London and of their meetings ‘ in that nice little 
smoky room at the Salutation, which is even now present- 
ing itself to my recollection, with all its associated train 
of pipes, tobacco, egg-hot, welsh-rabbit, metaphysics, and 
poetry’; and twenty-three years afterwards, in the 
Dedication of his Poems to Coleridge, he recalls those old 
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suppers, ‘ when life was fresh and topics exhaustless, and 
you kindled in me, if not the power, yet the love of poetry, 
and beauty, and kindliness.’ No wonder that, in a blessed 
outrush of frankness, looking back on his former friend- 
ships, some tangled and others broken, Coleridge pencilled 
against his Lime-tree poem the assertion that Charles 
Lamb and his sister were, ‘ Dear to my heart, yea, as it 
were my heart.’ 

Even more revealing of Lamb’s social qualities and 
concordant irresponsibilities when excited by company 
are the glimpses gained from the descriptions of certain 
dinner-parties that he attended. He truly had the 
faculty on occasions for enjoying himself and, with the 
inconquerable exceptions, for helping others to enjoy 
themselves too—the exceptions being generally persons 
whose humour did not accord with his; and, of course, 
there were many such, for the reason that the Elian 
brand was unique. But often he must have sighed, 
comically, over the super-wisdom of the super-wise who 
took his nonsense literally and could not see the revealing 
gleam of eye that confessed it folly. Life can have few 
harshnesses more tiresome than that of the verbally 
righteous who won’t see a joke despite the wistfulness with 
which it wags its little tail. Of the dinner-parties the. 
most notorious was that described by Haydon in his 
Autobiography, when Lamb met the ‘ gentleman con- 
cerned in the *tamp Office, that I so strangely recoiled 
from!’ ‘ Recoiled from’ is good, when we remember 
the ‘ Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John!’ and his 
passion to have another look at the silly questioner’s 
phrenological developments, and the inextinguishable 
laughter into which his antics and farcical impossibilities 
sent his host and Keats when at last they had shut him 
away forcibly in the painting-room., It was a night 
worthy of the Elizabethan age, remarked Haydon in 
recalling the conversations of those hours, with ‘ Words- 
worth’s fine intonation as he quoted Milton and Virgil, 
Keats’s eager, inspired look, and (the habit of puns being 
so catching!) Lamb’s quaint sparkle of lambent humour’ ; 
but then it was, and must have been, essentially 
Elizabethan, at least to a large extent, with Elia there. 
His diction, his personality, were steeped in that old 
spirit. Anyhow his buoyancies and flippancies, japes and 
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jokes, merciless puns and the serious reflections which 
came unexpectedly and the more brilliantly out of his 
sprightly absurdities were the happiest foil to the dignity 
and sonorities of the others. Laughter is necessary, 
especially when gods meet, and Lamb’s ‘lambent,’ 
pungent humours then were utterly in place and priceless. 
Less well known but yet even more revealing of his 
company ways was the occasion, as recorded by Crabb 
Robinson, when they ‘ dined in Parnassus’ with Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Rogers, and Tom Moore, and, in spite 
of a confessed headache, Lamb rattled away happily 
until, ‘ sufficiently touched with wine to be very amusing,’ 
he acknowledged to Moore, who happened to be sitting 
beside him, that he had had for him an antipathy, ‘ but 
now that I have seen you I shall like you ever after.’ 

In the congress of his friends George Dyer ‘ of burlesque 
memory ’ may not be overlooked, for after Coleridge he 
surely was the best-loved of them and in much the same 
manner he also, because of his absent-mindedness and its 
farcical consequences, aroused Lamb’s spirit of protective- 
ness. Dyer’s natural-born helplessness was ever appealing 
to the stronger and more generous soul. ‘ An Archimedes 
and an Archimagus and a Tycho Brahé and a Copernicus,’ 
he yet tumbled blindly through his workaday life, wrote 
his honest, conventional verses, and was easily lost in the 
dustier chapters of the lumber-room of learning. He 
dwelt in a region of clouds and innocence and found a 
sort of sustenance in dreams composed generally of 
antiquarianism and wool. There was ample reason for 
Lamb’s love of him. He was as simple and gentle as 
any. God ‘ never put a kinder heart into flesh of man than 
George Dyer’s.’ ‘ With a head uniformly wrong,’ his 
heart was ‘uniformly right’; and always he acted, 
however blunderingly, with the best of intentions, hurting 
no man wilfully, or woman either, but frequently barking 
his own shins on the harder and smaller conventions of the 
world. ‘G. was born, I verily think, without original 
sin, but chooses to have a conscience, as every Christian 
gentleman should have ; his dear old face is insusceptible 
of the twist they call a sneer.’ Of the effects of his short- 
sightedness and forgetfulness amusing stories are told, 
and by Elia; less for their absurdity, absurd as they are, 
than because they illustrated the ever-abiding innocence 
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of the dear old child who had come to the wrinkled years 
without any spiritual blemish of age. His deliberately 
walking into the New River under the blaze of noon is 
possibly the best-remembered event in the thousand year 
history of Islington ; while Cottle’s account of his life 
being saved by steaks and porter, promptly administered 
by Charles, is not only good in itself (and tempting but 
too long to be repeated here), but the better because it 
illustrates Lamb’s genius for understanding and his 
practical friendship. He loved Dyer almost as much as he 
loved Coleridge and it is pathetic as well as significant 
to find that the last words of the last letter that he penned 
were ‘ With kindest love to Mr Dyer and all.’ Five days 
after that was sent he made his own exit from the world, 
having gone to join Coleridge and the Old Blues who 
had preceded him to their particular Elysium. 

Although, as his references to the nights at the 
Salutation and Cat Inn and elsewhere reveal, Lamb loved 
company, with its gossip and merriment, he did once 
declare in a moody hour that he liked to eat alone. We 
need not absolutely believe that, though of course there 
were times when the world and its callers were too much 
with him and he was glad to escape to his book-filled 
solitude and a fireside chop with Mary. But there were 
other aspects. The question has often been asked, Did 
he like food too much? Was he greedy, a gourmand ? 
He certainly enjoyed food—‘ for to eat I never refused ’— 
and although it has been suggested by some that he could 
not have been as greedy as his words sometimes imply, 
because he was physically incapable of taking much at a 
time, the reality of the enjoyment remains. So often his 
pen grew lyrical, dithyrambic, as he discussed the allure- 
ments especially of pig in all its forms and ‘ culinaric’ 
graces. ‘I am no Quaker at my food. I confess I am 
not indifferent to the kinds of it . . . I hate a man who 
swallows it, affecting not to know what he is eating. .. . 
I shrink instinctively from one who professes to like 
minced veal. C. holds that a man cannot have a pure 
mind who refuses apple-dumplings.’ His tastes were 
widespread if not fully catholic or exactly dainty. ‘ How 
beautiful and strong those buttered-onions come to my 
nose ! ’—cheese, the ‘ delicatest ’"—the unctuous flesh of 
geese—‘ cold goose pie, which I was not bird of that sort 
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enough to decline "—‘ Here are the birds smoking hot! 
All that is gross and unspiritual in me rises at the sight !’ 
He liked to spell ‘ plumb-pudding,’ with a 6, thinking it 
read fatter and more suety. Yet he could discriminate, 
even amid the ecstasies, ‘Pheasants are poor fowls dis- 
guised in fine feathers.’ Over pork in its many aspects 
there was no call for diffidence. His immortal Disserta- 
tion upon Roast Pig is the greatest tribute penned to 
any quadruped beast, living or cooked, and frequently in 
his writings he shows, with the playful exaggerations that 
pointed his sincerity, how really he enjoyed the delicacy 
which to many ‘refined’ constitutions is gross. ‘ He 
crackled delicately!’ Yet greatly as he appreciated the 
idea of food as a luxury we are entitled to believe that he 
really preferred simple fare to anything else and found the 
plain cold-mutton and gin-and-water that he often 
mentioned, with whist—though less rigorous than that 
fought by Mrs Battle—the happiest nourishment, physical 
and mental, for a sociable evening. 

Over his propensities to drink and tobacco much also 
has been said, and it is significant that such casual 
practices should have been so greatly the concern of 
his admirers. It denotes the extraordinary affection in 
which his personality is regarded that such trifles seem 
to matter. Over those indulgences he certainly spent 
many words of more than half-amused penitence. Only 
an anchorite of old with nothing else to give his mind 
to and visited by the alluring phantoms born of his 
unnatural self-repressions could have been more harassed 
than was Elia through his lapses amid the cups and the 
tobacco-pipes. In his case self-confessedly the reason 
was a poor head. ‘A very little liquor will cause a 
considerable alteration in me.’ ‘One pipe is whole- 
some; two pipes toothsome ; three pipes noisome; four 
pipes fulsome; five pipes quarrelsome, and that’s the 
sum on’t,’ and then, some while afterwards, ‘I am 
going to leave off smoke . . . I am so smoky with last 
night’s ten pipes.’ That was not the first or the last 
of such resolutions, which in his case, possibly happily, 
were not fulfilled. Indeed, the very vehemence with 
which he condemned ‘ wicked Tobacco,’ that ‘ white 
devil,’ ‘ the mark of the beast,’ though otherwise addressed 
in his ‘ Farewell’ as the ‘ Great Plant,’ shows that while 
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in his after-moods he felt the headaches and other in- 
conveniences of her allurements, he had no inward firm 
intention of deserting the dear tempter. Over his weak- 
ness for Drink we must be careful, or we should deserve 
the kick that the unidentified ‘ Quarterly ’ reviewer rightly 
got for mistaking the Confessions as a true tale. Lamb, 
of course, liked to walk his pint and to get his pint when 
he had walked it ; while at dinner-parties he found a little 
kindly liquid necessary to warm his wits ; and sometimes, 
for his own and others’ happiness, he did take too much, 
becoming thereby a little buzzy and yellowish on the 
following morning. But how proud he was when he had 
not succumbed, as on the golden occasion when, with two 
or three others of the India Company, he was the guest at 
dinner of my Lord Mayor in the Mansion House ; and how 
wistfully he records such instances reflecting on his 
infirmity, as when his ward, Emma Isola, went to him 
and begged him to check his cups when they were to dine 
out—‘ for my sake, and when we get home to Enfield 
you shall drink as much as ever you please, and I won’t 
say a word about it.’ All of which leads to the unorthodox 
reflection that the world is a better place because of the 
weaknesses of its gentler sinners who so often are the 
gentler saints and—better a glass of the true stuff with 
Elia, even if it leave one, in his phrase, ‘ half as sober as a 
judge,’ than a butt of synthetic raspberry absorbed in the 
company of the virtuous who are demonstrably good. 
Happily there also were other weaknesses. He was of 
human clay as well as of the flame of genius and kindness, 
and the inconsiderateness of spirit, especially in the com- 
pany of the pompous, that could bring him to perpetrate 
bad puns brought out other ways which sometimes puzzled 
or even hurt his friends and those who were less than 
friendly to him. He had his pet aversions, his ‘ imper- 
fect sympathies,’ and did not mind declaring them—as of 
the second Mrs Godwin, a dislike which increased with 
experience, and we are willing to believe that she deserved 
it ; of Byron, ‘ great in so little a way’; of Shelley—but 
he would have liked Shelley had he really known him ; 
of ‘the vile Smiths,’ Horace and James, who wrote the 
‘ Rejected Addresses’; of music, ‘ an oratorio, that pro- 
fanation of the purposes of a cheerful playhouse,’ but ‘ Don 
Giovanni ’ converted him ; of Scots, ‘I have been trying 
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all my life to like Scotchmen,’ and that, of course, also was 
a piece of the humour of his ignorance ; of dogs, ‘ those 
ignoble animals,’ which again was the exaggeration of a 
joke, as is suggested by his inquiries about Mrs Patmore’s 
Dash. There was a fear or possibly an epidemic of 
hydrophobia in Enfield. ‘ All the dogs here are going 
mad, if you believe the overseers ; but I protest they seem 
to me very rational and collected. . . . Try him with hot 
water ; if he won’t lick it up it is a sign he does not like 
it. Does his tail wag horizontally, or perpendicularly ? 
That has decided the fate of many dogs in Enfield... . 
Has he bit any of the children yet ? If he has, have them 
shot and keep him for curiosity, to see if it was the 
hydrophobia.’ Excellent nonsense—and so many of his 
pet aversions were a joke—which a Mrs Patmore blind to 
humour would not have taken with a smile. And that 
was the especial trouble for Mr Lamb. His mirth, his 
humour, his wit, often would bubble forth at precisely 
the wrong moment. ‘ Anything awful makes me laugh,’ 
he confessed. ‘I misbehaved once at a funeral ’—as 
indeed he did; for he found all formal parade with its 
sombreness and occasional insincerities, its ponderousness 
and frequent shams, ludicrous ; pricking him to blurt out 
nonsense when not only the conventions but sympathy 
also required of him to be silent, solemn, and kind. ‘The 
realities of life only seem the mockeries,’ he said, and so 
caused him to bring forth on the spur of the bad instant 
the incongruous pun, the untimely play upon words, 
which hurt the grieved and remained to haunt his con- 
science and fever his sensitive heart for months thereafter. 
It was a case similar to that which drew forth the bitter 
lines after the death of Shelley to which we have referred. 
Ornate formality, fuss, the sentiment that did not ring 
true, caused him to forget the conventions and his where- 
abouts and so to speak foolishly. He could not help it. 
It was a consequence of his natural sincerity of mind ; but 
inevitably remorse followed, for he had his depressions, 
‘black as a smith’s beard, Vulcanic, Stygian.’ The case 
he most regretted happened after the death of Tom Hood’s 
six-year-old daughter. A silly pun over her sex and a bet 
of ‘sex-pence.’ Two months afterwards we find him in 
a letter still deploring the lapse. The same odd humour, 
playing with the bizarre and the gloomy, is evident in his 
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essays on Hanging and on Burial Societies; but in the 
latter example his indignation over the difference between 
the funeral luxury of the rich, or of those who had invested 
for the purpose on special terms, and of paupers when they 
are buried, found powerful, ironical expression. It was 
the voice of the true heart of Elia, ever pitiful or indignant 
for those who needed pity. 

In that he had greatness ; a greatness sprung from his 
humanity. He cared for the despised and the neces- 
sitous, the ill-used, the weak. His regard for children is 
an instance of that. It needs not the pathetic beauty of 
his Reverie on Dream Children to testify to it; nor the 
tribute he paid to the boy chimney-sweeps, ‘ blooming 
through their first nigritude, the maternal washings not 
quite effaced from the cheek’; nor the indignation, 
already referred to, of the brutalities of certain official 
punishments formerly practised to his knowledge at 
Christ’s Hospital; nor of the series of books, stories and 
verse, especially addressed to children. In those stories 
it is no injustice or ingratitude to Mary Lamb to say that 
he paid the young mind a better compliment—in not 
writing above it—than she did, as is shown in her story, 
‘The Changeling’ in ‘Mrs Leicester’s School’; where 
little Ann Withers, aged about eight, sets down her 
thoughts, thus: ‘ If, in the integrity of my heart refusing 
to participate in this unjust secret, I had boldly ventured 
to publish the truth .. .’ That is not little-girl English, 
as it is possible that in his tales Lamb’s style also was 
not; but one can more easily see his speech coming 
from a child’s imaginative heart than the elegant phrases 
woven from the seriousness of Mary. By the way, it is 
a pity that he did not re-tell some of the comedies as well 
as the six tragedies of their ‘ Tales from Shakespeare,’ for 
the reason that ‘As You Like It’ without mention of 
Touchstone and Jaques ; ‘ Twelfth Night ’ without Feste ; 
‘The Tempest’ without Trinculo and Stephano; and 
‘Much Ado’ without Dogberry, through those omissions 
by Mary, lack essentially something which Elia could 
perfectly have supplied; those philosophers in motley 
and otherwise being so truly conceived in the texture of 
his own humour and wit. He does bring the Fool into 
Lear, but the contribution of that ‘heroic boy’ cannot be 
of pure laughter. The tragedy is too absolute. Be that 
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as it may, Lamb’s stories and Mary’s, separately and 
together, were ‘honouring to childhood, being free from 
namby-pambyness and gush, and proved not only their 
loving regard for the young but their innate courtesy. 

Owing to the frankly intimate personal character of his 
essays and letters—than which none more appealing or 
entertaining ever have been written—we are able to see 
Charles Lamb in most of his ways (on some things rightly 
he had his reticence)—amid the scholarly sanctities of 
Christ’s Hospital, or in the purlieus of the Temple, or 
perched on his high stool in the India House, ‘ this candle- 
light fog-den at Leadenhall,’ or when the weather was not 
wet but ‘ walky,’ 

‘slow journeying on 

To the green plains of pleasant Hertfordshire’ ; 
or amid the sawdust and orange-peel of the pit of Covent 
Garden, or among the garrulous gaieties of his supper- 
parties, whether ‘in Parnassus’ with the gods and the 
half-gods, or at home with the chosen two or three or 
four and Mary, in the happy, shabby parlour, dimly lit and 
book-lined, that he loved almost to slavery. With his 
verbal play, saying so carefully the right wrong thing, 
helped by the convenient infirmity of his stammer, he 
brought the volleying laughter or a shock of consternation 
—consternation, of course, through the very impudence 
or badness of the joke. 

But he was not only the playful companion. He 
worked ; and from the glimpses we gain of him at odd 
hours with the long labours of the office desk behind him, 
he must have worked very hard ; copying down at home 
or in the British Museum his extracts from the old plays, 
and doubtless stopping now and again to gloat over some 
lovely or full-blooded phrase—as likely as not to be 
misquoted afterwards; or with his folios, his darlings, 
perched before him, peering at them and sighing with joy 
over the quaintnesses of Sir Thomas Browne, of old 
Fuller, of the ‘Compleat Angler,’ of Burnet’s ‘ garrulous 
pleasant history—good old prattle—full of scandal which 
all true history is,’ and many another dear ancient tome, 
of time-proved quality, preserved from the days when the 
writing of books was a work of art and of love, as is not 
always so in these sophisticated times; or perusing the 
latest sonnets by Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, or—but 
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with a sudden naughty hardening of obstinate lips—by 
Shelley, and by others of less Olympian dignity; for it 
must be confessed that sometimes love for a person 
blunted his critical faculty, especially in the green days 
of his enthusiastic twenties. Then after the more exalted 
feast of song, when the feared and frequent headache 
threatened, he found refreshment in ‘ any light stuff.’ Of 
course, he worked like a Trojan; nay, rather like the right 
sort of deputy Grecian. The qualities which made the 
* Essays of Elia’ immortal must have been wrought-out 
with sweat of heart and mind in pain and in love; and 
through that they caught their manifold greatness. 
Beyond the effort and buoyed with assertive hope, ever 
refusing to fail her, was his devotion to Mary and all that 
was implied in its sacrificial years. The anxiety, the 
watchful care, his own brooding fears and troubled 
thought. Without his bubbling spirits and snatches of 
absurd nonsense to keep the heart light, how heavily 
those years must have marked him! Now and again, 
from the words written to his close friends, we do see 
something of the pain and burden; but not once did he 
utter a word of cant or complaint over it ; and when his 
dear hope to marry Fanny Kelly of the divine plain face 
failed, he took her ‘No’ with simple courage and 
humorous resignation. Would it have been really well if 
they had married, with Mary’s illness ever threatening, 
often darkening, their home? The question cannot be 
answered with confidence. But we can say that possibly 
Fanny would have been a finer actress than the chronicles 
declare her to have been—something more than the ‘ Child 
of Nature’ of Hazlitt—if she had possessed the greatness 
of heart required to bear a wife’s part of that burden. 
Yet with all the anxieties and well-shrouded sorrow that 
darkened his hearth, he yet found life sweet, wholesome, 
and happy, and mainly because, except when the Stygian 
depressions were too insistent, he made it so himself. 
‘ I will consider life as a long feast,’ he said in ‘ Rosamund 
Grey,’ ‘ and not forget to say grace.’ Recalling his quiet 
strengths and example, his works, gladness and greatness, 
with the warmth of his humanity, its natural weaknesses 
@ necessary part of it, we too have reason to say grace— 


for the gift of him. 
C. E. LAWRENCE. 
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THE times compel us to readjust our political focus. To 
survivors from the Victorian Era this is a difficult and 
painful process; yet for a true apprehension of con- 
temporary events it is imperative. The Victorians 
regarded Democracy, more particularly of the English 
type, as almost jure divino. And not Englishmen only. 
Most of the progressive countries of the world were 
bent on copying English institutions. ‘Our form of 
Government is not imitated from our neighbours ; nay, 
rather, are we a model to others than they to us.’ In 
those days we could apply to ourselves the proud words 
of Pericles. We can so apply them no longer. Like it 
or not, we must needs admit that Autocracy is the out- 
standing political phenomenon of the post-war world. 
The war which was to make the world safe for Democracy 
has opened wide the door to Dictatorship. The rule of 
the one has, on all sides, superseded the rule of the 
many. Such reactions are not without precedent. The 
‘tyrant ’ was a familiar figure in the States of Ancient 
Greece. The ‘ dictator’ was a recognised official of the 
Roman Republic, legally appointed to deal with a crisis 
in public affairs. Nor was ‘tyranny’ always a word of 
evil connotation: a ‘good tyrant’ was not a contradic- 
tion in terms. Tyrannies, however, if not necessarily 
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maleficent, were unorthodox, and irregular. In Aris- 
totle’s analysis of constitutions ‘Tyranny’ stands as the 
perversion of Monarchy, as Democracy was the perversion 
of Polity. Aristotle’s basis of classification was, in fact, 
qualitative as well as quantitative. As Monarchy was 
the rule of one man who governed in the common interest, 
so Tyranny was the rule of one who sought primarily his 
own private interest. Since, however, private interests 
might accidentally coincide with those of the community, 
a tyranny might well be to the public advantage. 

Tyrannies good or bad were, however, apt to be short- 
lived. The rule of the tyrants at Sicyon (circ. 676-560 B.c.) 
was more prolonged than in any other Greek State. But 
the Cypselid tyranny at Corinth lasted for seventy-five 
years and the administration of Periander (625-585 B.c.) 
coincided with the most splendid period of Corinthian 
history. Yet, on the whole, Herodotus and Thucydides 
were as critical of autocracy as was Aristotle. ‘ How 
can an autocracy be a well-constituted government,’ 
asked Herodotus, ‘when one man is allowed to do what- 
ever he likes without having to answer for his actions ? ’ 
Thucydides attributed the slow progress made by Hellas 
in the sixth century largely to the petty aims and excessive 
caution of the tyrants, though he bore testimony to the 
relative popularity of the Peisistratide (circ. 560-510 B.c.) 
at Athens. 

The Roman dictatorship endured as an institution for 
three centuries (from the sixth century to the third), 
but only at irregular intervals was a dictator appointed, 
and always to deal with an emergency in domestic, or, 
more often, in foreign, affairs. Nor was the dictator, 
save in a purely technical sense, irresponsible. He could 
not retain his office beyond the legal term of the Consul 
by whom he was appointed, nor, in any event, for more 
than six months. This old ‘ constitutional’ dictatorship 
practically came to an end with the Hannibalic war. 
The dictatorships of Sulla and Julius Cesar were in a 
wholly different category. Sulla came into office with 
a mandate to ‘reconstitute’ the Commonwealth; his 
power was absolute, and his tenure unlimited. To the 
terrible use he made of absolute power there has been no 
parallel in history. Nearly 5000 people were massacred 
in cold blood. 
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Julius Cesar, like most men of his stature (if indeed 
another has ever lived), has been very variously judged : 
the object on the one hand of almost hysterical eulogy ; 
on the other of slanderous calumny ; but all critics agree 
that he is in a different class from Sulla. Cesar was of all 
dictators that ever ruled the greatest, the most tolerant, 
the most merciful. ‘ Cruelty,’ as Froude has finely said, 
‘ originates in fear, and Czesar was too indifferent to death 
to fear anything. So far as his public action was con- 
cerned, he betrayed no passion save hatred of injustice ; 
and he moved through life calm and irresistible, like a 
force of nature.’ Proclaimed Dictator in absence 
(49 B.c.), Cesar was nominated to that office not by a 
Consul, nor by the Senate, but by the Roman populace, 
who as Dean Merivale has said ‘ rejoiced in the master of 
their choice and forgot for a moment that Cesar ruled by 
the army and not by themselves.’ Czsar himself did 
not forget it, nor did his soldiers ; but after a dictatorship 
of only eleven days he laid down the office and exchanged 
it for that of Consul. He was renominated Dictator 
more than once, eventually for life; but, though the 
basis of his power was military and its scope unlimited, 
he used it with exemplary moderation and exhibited 
towards his enemies a clemency which few dictators have 
been strong enough to imitate. 


To come nearer home. Censoriousness is one of the 
least amiable of our national characteristics. But English- 
men, who are quick to discern the shortcomings of 
foreigners, and too ready to denounce the vices of con- 
temporary dictatorship, will do well to give heed to one 
or two obvious but neglected considerations. Not all 
the nations, even of Europe, are coeval in political 
development. An acute French critic has described the 
constitutional evolution of England as ‘ precocious.’ 
Precocious or not, England was unquestionably, in 
respect of national unity, of political and personal liberty, 
centuries ahead of any other European nation. Italy 
and Germany, at which English liberals are prone to 
point the finger of scorn to-day, came to the birth, be it 
remembered, as nation-States only sixty-three years ago. 
Turkey as a national State is only eleven years old. The 
separate States of which Italy and Germany are made up 
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may have been as much ahead of us in culture as we were 
ahead of them in politics. But united Italy and united 
Germany are politically babes, and babes are appro- 
priately wrapped in swaddling-clothes. 

Moreover, England herself has not, in the past, escaped 
the penalty of premature political development. One 
of the most illuminating chapters in Bishop Stubbs’s 
monumental ‘ History ’ points a moral which deserves to be 
deeply pondered by all who would form a right judgment 
on the events of our own time. Stubbs characterised the 
rule o£ the Lancastrian kings as the ‘ trial and failure of 
a great constitutional experiment.’ The Revolution of 
1399 which brought to the throne ‘ that vile politician 
Bolingbroke ’ anticipated the Revolution of 1688. The 
Lancastrian kings, conscious of a weak title, proceeded 
to make Parliament the direct instrument of Government. 
Even if we may not discern in the Lancastrian Council 
the lineal prototype of the Hanoverian cabinet, it is 
certain that under Henry IV and Henry V the centre of 
political gravity was in Parliament. ‘Constitutional’ in 
the later sense the Lancastrian monarchy indubitably was. 

And the result ? It is writ large over the history of 
fifteenth-century England. Plainly did that history 
demonstrate that ‘the nation was not yet ready for the 
efficient use of the liberties it had won.’ ‘ Constitutional 
progress had outrun administrative order.’ (The phrases 
are Bishop Stubbs’s.) The painful result was seen in the 
complete disintegration of society. The so-called ‘ Wars 
of the Roses’ were only colourably dynastic. They 
represented in reality the concentration, under Yorkist 
and Lancastrian chieftains, of many private wars and 
faction fights. Noble was at war with noble: the Earl 
of Northumberland with the Earl of Westmorland ; the 
Earl of Devon with Lord Bonneville, and so on. County 
was at war with county: the men of Cheshire, for example, 
‘invaded’ Shropshire. Archbishop Kemp’s tenants at 
Ripon fought the King’s tenants of Knaresborough Forest. 
The wearing of the Red Rose or the White, if not quite 
accidental, was at least a secondary consideration. 

Private armies and local wars were natural incidents 
arising from the revival of a ‘ bastard ’ type of feudalism. 
The emergence of ‘ the overmighty subject ’ was deplored 
by contemporary observers as the most serious and 
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sinister feature of that ‘ unquiet time.’ ‘Certanly ther 
may no grettir perell growe to a prince than to have a 
subgett equepotent to hymself.’ Thus wrote Sir John 
Fortescue, the great lawyer who presided in the Court of 
King’s Bench. The truth of Fortescue’s aphorism is 
amply substantiated by much contemporary evidence, 
notably by the correspondence, happily preserved, which 
passed between the members of the Paston family. The 
Pastons were Norfolk squires, of good estate and high 
cultivation ; and their letters present a wonderfully vivid 
picture of the social conditions of their day. They make 
frequent reference to the ‘lack of governance’ deplored 
by Fortescue: to the utter confusion of society, the 
paralysis of law, the dislocation of trade, and the resulting 
poverty of the Crown ; above all to the evils arising from 
the ‘maintenance’ by great barons of large bodies of 
retainers, who wore their livery and fought their battles, 
and, in return, were shielded by their powerful patrons 
from the punishment their misdemeanours deserved. The 
breakdown in the administration of justice was, indeed, 
one of many deplorable results of a weak Executive : 
juries were intimidated, sheriffs were bribed, even the 
King’s judges were notoriously corrupt. Evidently, the 
nation called for reformation and discipline. Parlia- 
mentary Government, the best of Governments under 
appropriate conditions, is, if prematurely adopted by or 
heedlessly imposed upon a nation, indisputably the worst. 
The England of the fifteenth century called for a strong 
ruler, a saviour of society, a dictator. The victor of 
Bosworth Field answered the call. 

For a century England was committed to the 
dictatorial government of the Tudors. But the Tudor 
régime was, as even Freeman admits, a ‘ despotism under 
the forms of law.’ The constitutional limitations upon 
the Royal Prerogative, if persistently evaded, were not 
formally violated. This was a feature of immense 
prospective significance. The willow possesses some 
advantages denied to the oak. Parliament bent before 
the will of the dictators. There was no breach of con- 
tinuity. As a result, Parliament was able, when the time 
came, to reassert rights, never formally impugned, and 
to claim privileges which had survived, theoretically 
intact. The time came with the defeat of the Spanish 
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Armada. The crisis, domestic and international, ecclesi- 
astical and economic, which had necessitated a dictator- 
ship, was surmounted. The Tudors had done their work. 
Society was reintegrated on a new basis. The last 
remnants of feudalism had been extinguished. A new 
middle class had come into being. Local government had 
been reformed, and the new Squirearchy had received, as 
Justices of the Peace, in Quarter Sessions, an invaluable 
training in public affairs. So the nation was ready at the 
close of the sixteenth century, as it had not been ready 
in the fifteenth, to take upon its own shoulders the heavy 
burden of self-government. 

That they failed to realise this truth was the tragedy 
of the Stuarts. The essence of a dictatorship, as opposed 
to a despotism, consists in its emergency character: it 
must not be prolonged beyond the period of crisis that 
called it into being. On that rock the Stuarts foundered. 
They never understood the conditions upon which power, 
virtually absolute, had been conferred upon their pre- 
decessors. Consequently, they converted the machinery 
of dictatorship into an engine of despotism. The Tudors 
had done their work so thoroughly as to render 
unnecessary, nay impossible, the prolongation of their 
dictatorial authority. They had trained the people for 
self-government. That is the acid test which differen- 
tiates dictatorship from despotism. Triumphantly do 
the Tudors react to the test. The Stuarts are to be 
pitied rather than blamed if they failed to read the signs 
of the time, to discern a truth only revealed after long 
years to scientific students of Politics. 

Moreover, before the catastrophe of the drama was 
reached in 1688, a second, though much shorter, period of 
dictatorship intervened. Carlyle himself preferred 
‘ Dictatorate ’ to ‘ Protectorate ’’ as a description of the 
Cromwellian régime. From that Dictatorate Charles IT 
learned much: James II learned nothing: a second 
reaction was followed by a second revolution. The © 
Revolution of 1688, confirmed by the Hanoverian coup 
d’état in 1714, sealed for ever the fate of monarchical 
absolutism in England. Thereafter, for more than a 
century, England was governed, and in the main 
admirably governed, by a territorial oligarchy. The Act 
of 1832 displaced the Oligarchy and the world beheld at 
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work, with ever increasing admiration, the novel experi- 
ment of a Parliamentary Democracy. 


So conspicuous was the success of the experiment, 
tried (be it admitted) under economic and social con- 
ditions peculiarly favourable, that most of the progressive 
nations of Europe paid us the compliment of imitation. 
If the most sincere imitation is in politics the most 
dangerous form of flattery—gratifying it unquestionably 
is. Foreign critics were, in fact, even quicker than 
Englishmen to apprehend the unique excellence of the 
English Constitution. ‘To restrain and guide democracy 
without debasing it, to regulate and reconcile it with a 
liberal monarchy or a Conservative republic—such is the 
problem of our age ; but it is a problem which has as yet 
been nowhere solved except in England.’ So Montalem- 
bert wrote in 1855. Thirty years later Sir Henry Maine 
wrote : 


‘Many persons in whom familiarity has bred contempt may 
think it a trivial observation that the British Constitution, 
if not (as some call it) a holy thing, is a thing unique and 
remarkable. A series of undesigned changes brought it to 
such a condition, that satisfaction and impatience, the two 
great sources of political conduct were both reasonably 
gratified under it. For this condition it became, not meta- 
phorically but literally, the envy of the world, and the world 
took on all sides to copying it.’ 


Maine simply stated a fact ; but by this time (1885) he 
was himself beginning to have misgivings, if not as to the 
merits of Democracy in general, certainly as to the 
superiority of the Parliamentary type. His doubts were 
vigorously expressed in a series of articles contributed to 
this ‘ Review.’ * He was not unconscious of impiety ; 
he realised that he was attacking the idols of the Market- 
Place. ‘ Democracy is commonly described,’ he wrote, 
‘as having an inherent superiority over every other form 
of government. It is supposed to advance with an 
irresistible and preordained movement. It is thought to 
be full of the promise of blessings to mankind.’ This 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ Nos. 310, 313, 316, 318—afterwards published as 
‘Popular Government.’ 
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view he questioned, and argued that Democracy had in 
practice proved ‘extremely fragile,’ that it was of all 
forms of Government the most difficult and delicate to 
work, or to guard against decay. Worst of all, it tended 
to a ‘dead level of commonplace opinion,’ and was a 
deadly foe to philosophical freedom and scientific pro- 
gress. ‘‘ Toute civilisation est d’origine aristocratique.’ 
So Renan had affirmed. Maine concurred. 

Maine was, however, in the ’eighties, one of a small 
minority. By mankind at large the onward march of 
Democracy was then regarded, if not as a law of Nature, 
at least as an axiom of progressive society. To some, 
indeed, the triumph of Democracy seemed inevitable 
rather than desirable. ‘There is no use mincing the 
matter: unless the world goes back, democracy must go 
forward. The will of the people must more and more 
prevail. We cannot prevent numbers ruling; we can 
only persuade them to rule well.’ So spake a typical 
mid-Victorian Liberal, Mr W. E. Forster, in his Rectorial 
Address to the students of Aberdeen University in 1876. ° 
Others put the advance of Democracy on higher ground. 
‘Vouloir arréter la démocratie paraitrait alors lutter 
contre Dieu méme, et il resterait aux nations qu’a& 
accomoder & ]’état social que leur imposiet la Providence.’ 
Alexis de Tocqueville, better than any other philosopher 
of his day (1805-59) expressed the mind of his generation. 
Resistance to the onward march of Democracy was to 
him almost an act of impiety. Tocqueville’s ‘ Democracy 
in America’ was, perhaps, the most profound work in 
Political Philosophy given to the world since the death 
of Aristotle. But the author frankly confesses that it 
was written ‘ under the impression of a kind of religious 
dread produced in his mind by the contemplation of so 
irresistible a revolution advancing for centuries in the 
face of such amazing obstacles, and still marching on in 
the midst of the ruins it has made.’ 

At the time of Tocqueville’s visit (1831) the American 
Republic was still in its infancy; it had by no means 
recovered from the ailments incidental to childhood. 
But the truth is that Tocqueville (like Edmund Burke in 
his ‘ Reflections ’), while commenting on the institutions of 
a foreign country, was thinking primarily of his own. 
He was convinced that if France did not follow the lead 
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of England it would inevitably fall under the rule of a 
Cesar. With remarkable prescience he foresaw the 
revival of the Napoleonic Empire. Writing, twenty years 
later, after the first cowp d’état had been accomplished, he 
not less confidently predicted that the Napoleonic régime 
would not endure. ‘ Governments,’ he wrote in 1852, 
“never escape the law of their origin. This government 
which comes by the army, which can only last by the 
army .. . will be fatally impelled to seek for aggrandise- 
ment of territory and for exclusive influence abroad ; in 
other words to war. ... War would assuredly be its 
death, but its death would perhaps cost dear.’ 

Tocqueville, a Liberal of the Liberals, was clearly 
apprehensive lest the triumph of Democracy, so far from 
making the world safe for Liberalism, should open the 
door to Dictatorship. ‘I see well enough,’ he wrote, 
‘that the nations of this age are turbulent, but I do not 
so clearly perceive that they are liberal; and I fear lest, 
at the close of those perturbations which rock the base of 
thrones, the domination of Sovereignty may prove more 
powerful than ever.’ His apprehensions have been 
justified ; his predictions precisely fulfilled. A Russian 
Revolution displaces a Tsar to crown a Lenin: the 
Hohenzollerns yield place to a Hitler. 

To return. During the half century which elapsed 
between the publication of Tocqueville’s ‘ Democracy in 
America’ and Maine’s ‘Popular Government’ the 
civilised world seemed to be moving, with remarkable 
unanimity, towards Democracy of the English type. Yet 
Maine was uneasy about contemporary tendencies in 
England itself. Disraeli had ‘shot Niagara’ in 1867, 
and added 1,000,000 artisans to the Parliamentary 
register ; the Act of 1884 gave votes to 2,000,000 more— 
mostly rural labourers. The destinies of the British 
Empire were now in the hands of weekly wage-earners. 
Fearing that the new electorate would curtail liberty and 
arrest real progress, Maine looked with increased favour 
upon the constitutional safeguards embodied in the 
written Constitution of the United States. That 
peculiarly ‘rigid’ Constitution seemed to him to offer 
a more reliable guarantee of stability than our own 
eminently ‘ flexible ’ Constitution. 

Mr Lecky shared the misgivings of Sir Henry Maine 
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and expressed them, somewhat discursively, in ‘ Demo- 
cracy and Liberty ’ (1896). Yet, despite the apprehensions 
of some timorous philosophers, faith in Democracy as the 
predestined form of Government for the progressive 
peoples of the world was not seriously disturbed until 
the Great War shook civilisation to its foundations. So 
late, indeed, as 1920 Lord Bryce was able to reaffirm his 
life-long belief in Popular Government. Among the 
significant -changes of the preceding century he singled 
out for special emphasis ‘the universal acceptance of 
democracy as the normal and natural form of govern- 
ment.’ ‘Seventy years ago,’ he wrote, ‘the word 
Democracy awakened dislike or fear. Now it is a 
word of praise. Popular power is welcomed, extolled, 
worshipped ’ (I. 4). 

Lord Bryce, being not only a Liberal politician but 
an inductive philosopher, felt bound, however, to utter 
a word of warning. What had happened before might 
happen again. For a thousand years after the extinction 
of the Roman Republic, the most civilised peoples of the 
world were careless about ‘ liberty,’ and were content to 
leave the irksome task of government to kings. ‘ Peoples,’ 
he wrote, ‘ that had known and prized political freedom 
resigned it, did not much regret it, and forgot it’ (II. 
659). Moreover, as he says elsewhere : ‘ Popular Govern- 
ment has not yet been proved to guarantee always and 
everywhere good government. If it be improbable, yet 
it is not unthinkable, that as in many countries impatience 
with tangible evils substituted democracy for monarchy 
or oligarchy, a like impatience might some day reverse 
the process’ (I. 47). Had Lord Bryce lived but a very 
few years longer he would have seen his apprehensions 
realised. The ‘improbable ’ has happened—and not only 
in an isolated case, but on an extensive scale. The world 
which was to be made safe for Democracy has surrendered 
itself to Autocracy. 

But is it not arguable that the ‘ surrender ’ is greater 
in appearance than reality ? What was the ‘ Democracy ’ 
which has yielded place to Dictatorship in Italy, in 
Germany, in Austria, and elsewhere ? Had the principle 
of Popular Government ever really established itself in 
the modern, or for that matter in the ancient, world ? 
Democracy itself takes on many forms. A particular 
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type of Democracy—the Parliamentary type is firmly 
established in Great Britain and in the British Dominions, 
as well as in France and Scandivania, in Holland and 
Belgium. But where else? A very different type of 
Democracy has been adopted in the United States. The 
only ‘ real’ Democracy in the modern world is, according 
to Swiss jurists, the ‘ Referendal’ Democracy of the 
Helvetic Republic. Let this claim of Swiss publicists 
pass for the moment. The important point is that all 
these modern types of Democracy differ fundamentally 
from the classical instance of Democracy in the ancient 
world—that of Athens. 

But was the government of Athens democratic ? ‘ It 
is true that we are called a democracy, for the administra- 
tion is in the hands of the many and not of the few.’ So 
said Pericles in his famous Funeral Oration. But 
Rousseau—like Pericles, the citizen of a city-State— 
categorically denied the claim. ‘ Athénes n’était point 
en effet une démocratie mais une aristocratie trés 
tyrannique, gouvernée par des savants et des orateurs.’ 
Pericles could, indeed, point to the fact that in the actual 
administration of the affairs of his city-State every 
Athenian citizen participated. Athens knew nothing of 
kings, nor even of Presidents or Premiers. There was no 
ministerial Cabinet, no representative Legislature. Legis- 
lation and administration were alike in the hands of the 
whole body of citizens. Athenian democracy was, in a 
word, direct. But the task of government implies 
leisure, and leisure was secured to the Athenian citizens 
by the system of slavery. Slavery supplied the economic 
basis of Athenian democracy. The citizens formed a 
small and exclusive class, outnumbered by three or four 
to one by ‘ non-citizens,’ the vast majority of whom were 
slaves. ‘The four hundred thousand Athenian slaves of 
the fifth and fourth century,’ writes a modern scholar, 
‘were the necessary condition of Athenian development. 
They were the “living instruments ”’ of the household and 
the farm, they worked for the wealthy contractor in the 
mines, they manned the merchant fleet, and they some- 
times formed a class of country tenants who paid, like 
the helots, a fixed proportion of the produce to the leisured 
masters in the city.’ Aristotle would, indeed, have gone 
even further, and have excluded from the ranks of 
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citizenship not only the slaves but all who pursued pro- 
fessional, commercial, or manual avocations ; all, in fine, 
who could not devote their whole time to the work of 
government. 

The Athenian experiment in Democracy broke down. 
What the world owes to Athens in the sphere of Philo- 
sophy, of Literature, of Art is beyond computation. In 
the ‘ Hymn to the Delian Apollo’ there is a description 
of the Ionians assembled at their festival: ‘ Whosoever 
should meet them at that gathering would deem that 
they were exempt from death and age for ever, beholding 
their gracious beauty, and rejoicing at the sight of the 
deep-girdled women.’ The description is true of the 
superb creations of Greek art and Greek literature: they 
are exempt from age and death. The free citizens of 
Athens ‘made an atmosphere,’ as Dr Glover says, 
‘where genius could grow, where it could be as happy, 
perhaps, as genius ever can, and where it flowered and 
bore the strange fruit that has enriched the world for 
ever. ‘‘ Whate’er we know of beauty, half is hers.” ’ 

Nevertheless the Athenian polity perished. Aristotle 
has relentlessly exposed the causes for the political failure 
of Athens: so has Cicero. It is indeed, as the former 
demonstrated, less difficult to establish a democracy 
than to preserve it, for democracy is peculiarly obnoxious 
to certain corroding influences of a subtle kind. Juggling 
with finance is one of the most dangerous temptations to 
which Democracy is liable: the oppressive and vindictive 
taxation of the wealthy, the bribery of the poor with 
doles and largesses, the increasing demand for payment 
for civic services, are others. But foreign and imperial 
policy was the rock on which Athenian democracy 
foundered : Athens could neither govern its dependencies, 
nor conciliate its allies, nor defend itself against the 
foreigner. Hence the collapse of the Athenian Polity. 

Athenian democracy was, however, sui generis. The 
conditions of the experiment were unique. The utmost 
caution is, therefore, necessary in drawing from its failure 
any inferences as to the stability or fragility of Democracy 
in the modern world. Still less does Rome furnish a 
basis for prediction. Cicero, in the ‘ Pro Flacco,’ ascribed 
the failure of democracy in Greece to the license of the 
Popular Assembly, to the ignorance of the ruling citizens, 
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and to their jealousy of superior talent. But if Athens 
was, in modern eyes, a lop-sided democracy, Rome was 
never really a democracy at all. It is true that 
Sovereignty was nominally vested in the citizens, but 
power was in fact wielded, so long as the Republic endured, 
by an official aristocracy entrenched in the Senate. When 
the authority of the Senate was undermined the Republic 
perished. For a thousand years the principle of monarchy 
was triumphant. 


Modern democracy came to the birth in England. 
But, as already indicated, it was of a new and peculiar 
type. Parliamentary Democracy involves three pre- 
suppositions : an electorate reasonably representative of 
all classes and interests in the State; a Legislature 
representative of the Electorate; and an Executive 
responsible to the Legislature. By a process extending 
over many centuries this system was gradually worked out 
in Great Britain. From 1832 onwards the British 
Constitution might accurately be described as a Parlia- 
mentary Democracy under the aegis of an Hereditary but 
‘ Constitutional ’ monarchy. Under this form of govern- 
ment England was amazingly successful, and, whether 
‘in a fit of absence of mind ’ or by virtue of the possession 
of exemplary qualities, she became the centre of an 
Empire, the greatest the world has seen. How far her 
success was attributable to a series of happy accidents, 
how far to the endowments of Nature, or to the shrewd 
exploitation of economic advautages, or to the excellence 
of her political institutions, it boots not to ask. Other 
nations, observing her success, decided to follow her 
political example. Upon her own daughter lands Great 
Britain bestowed, by instalments, the gift of self-govern- 
ment. In the Dominions, Responsible Government, as it 
came to be called, quickly established itself. The men 
who operated the system were of British blood, imbued 
with British traditions. In two of the greatest Dominions 
the principle of Cabinet Government has been combined 
with the principle of Federalism. It remains to be seen 
how the two principles are compatible. 

Foreign copyists enjoyed none of the initial advantages 
possessed by British colonists. Take, for example, Italy. 
There was no more fervent admirer of English institutions 
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than Count Camillo di Cavour, the great architect of 
united Italy. Cavour was not only fervent but informed. 
His zeal was according to knowledge. Night after night 
in the early ’forties he sat in the Strangers’ Gallery in the 
House of Commons: he observed the niceties of Parlia- 
mentary procedure ; he noted for imitation the strategy 
and tactics of Party leaders at a time when Parliamentary 
Government was probably at its meridian. He read 
English pamphlets and journals; he devoured the 
contents of Blue Books, and himself wrote dissertations 
on some of the burning questions of the day—on Ireland, 
on Free Trade, and on the problem of pauperism. In 
fine, he soaked himself, as thoroughly as a foreigner can, 
in English politics, and learned the ways of English 
politicians. He returned to Turin, to become very soon 
a member of the Cabinet in the first Parliament to be 
established in Piedmont, and presently Prime Minister 
of the kingdom of Sardinia. On April 2, 1860, Cavour 
met the first Italian Parliament as the first Prime Minister 
of the new Kingdom of Italy. But before Italy entered 
Rome Cavour had unfortunately passed away. 

For fifty years after the attainment of unity Italy 
persisted in the experiment bequeathed to it by Cavour. 
Whether even he could have made a success of the experi- 
ment is doubtful; certain it is that no other Italian 
statesman did. On the contrary, the English model 
proved hopelessly ill adapted to the conditions which 
prevailed in the young Italian Kingdom. It could hardly 
have been otherwise. Constitutions are not exportable 
commodities. One country’s political food is another 
country’s poison. Down to the Napoleonic wars Italy 
had been a land of city-States. In the tradition of 
Representative Democracy it was wholly unversed. An 
aristocratic Tiepublic like that of ancient Rome or 
mediaeval Venice it could understand. Of tyrants in the. 
Greek sense the city-States of mediaeval Italy had plenty 
of experience. But the only form of Democracy Italians 
recognised was the direct Democracy appropriate to the 
city-State. Parliamentary Government was a foreign 
importation, entirely alien to Italian traditions. More- 
over, Representative Government presupposes the exist- 
ence of an electorate well trained in the art of local 
self-government. The Parliamentary experiment initiated 
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in the seventeenth century in England could never 
have succeeded had not the Tudors carried through a 
great reform in Local Government, had not the country 
squires graduated in that admirable school. Parlia- 
mentary Democracy is the most delicate instrument of 
government ever devised. It demands on the part of 
those who are to operate it not special ability, but great 
experience. Above all it demands clean hands. It is 
true that in the first years of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
every man was said to have his price, and even if the 
charge against Walpole was exaggerated, it is certain 
that there was, during the eighteenth century oligarchy, 
a good deal of corruption. Since 1832, however, the 
English Parliament, whatever its shortcomings, has been 
singularly free from that taint. During the half century 
of the parliamentary experiment in Italy the whole 
administration, central and local, was permeated by 
corruption. Party organisation is essential to Parlia- 
mentary Government. Only strict party discipline can 
guarantee the stability of a Parliamentary Executive. 
In Italy parties were unorganised ; the ministerial system 
was, as a result, hopelessly unstable. Between 1876 and 
1891 there were no fewer than thirteen ministries, and 
their precarious existence could be maintained only by 
means inimical to purity. The deputies were, in too many 
cases, the nominees of influential constituents who wanted 
contracts or other concessions from the Government ; 
ministers could survive only by satisfying the importunity 
of deputies. 

The parliamentary régime was threatened from other 
quarters by widespread social unrest and frequent 
strikes, by agrarian discontent in Sicily, by an anarchist 
movement in Milan and other industrial centres. Nor 
was its failure in domestic administration redeemed by 
success in colonial enterprise. On the contrary, the 
efforts of the Government to emulate its neighbours 
and establish oversea Dependencies issued in unrelieved 
disaster. 

So matters went on until the outbreak of the European 
war. For participation in a great war Italy was un- 
prepared : the army was deplorably deficient in munitions, 
particularly in machine-guns and heavy artillery, in 
equipment and in stores of every kind. Nor did the 
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material resources of Italy permit of the rapid improvisa- 
tion which wrought such miracles in England and France. 
Worst of all, the country was not wholehearted in the 
prosecution of the war. Hence the disaster of Caporetto. 
From that defeat Italy did, indeed, emerge purified and 
purged. The voice of faction was hushed: soldiers and 
civilians worked as one man to reorganise and re-equip 
the army, and, stiffened by British and French reinforce- 
ments, the Italian army splendidly redeemed, in the 
campaign of 1918, the failure of 1917. 

Then came the Armistice. At the Peace Conference 
the case of Italy was ineffectively presented, and sub- 
stantial as were her territorial acquisitions, they fell far 
short of the expectations of the nationalists. War 
strain, the disillusionment of peace, high prices and 
currency disturbance, the infection of Bolshevism, in- 
dustrial unrest threatening political revolution—such was 
the nidus of Fascism. Italy called for a Saviour of 
Society. Benito Mussolini responded to the call. The 
experiment of Parliamentary Democracy had been tried. 
It had failed. Italy accepted a Dictatorship. Upon the 
ruins of the parliamentary system the Corporative State 
has been gradually built up. 


Italy has given to the world a new model. For the 
moment Parliamentary Democracy is at a discount ; 
the Benthamite creed is discredited ; liberalism hides its 
head. It is not, indeed, for Englishmen to point the 
finger of scorn at the Fascist State. Preceding paragraphs 
should have made it plain that Parliamentary Democracy 
was not evolved even in the country of its origin without 
oscillations and reactions. A whole century of dictatorial 
discipline was needed before England could recover from 
the ill-effects of precocious development and premature 
experiment. No one learns to ride without a good many 
falls. The more delicate the machinery—to vary the 
metaphor—the more prolonged the apprenticeship must 
needs be. Italy, as a whole, had no experience even of 
Representative, still less of Responsible, Government 
before 1871. Conditions in Germany were parallel with 
those in Italy. Some of the German States had set up 
Representative Legislatures between 1815 and 1871: but 
not until 1919 did federated Germany try the experiment 
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of Responsible Government. The experiment was tried 
under most unfavourable conditions. Small wonder if 
the Weimar Constitution was unequal to the strain 
imposed on it. So, for the time being, Germany has 
moved away from the English and towards the Italian 
model. 

Russia offers an alternative prescription. However 
suspicious the world may be of Marxian philosophy ; 
however revolting to ordinary humanity the cruelties 
practised in the sacred name of Communism, the experi- 
ment which is being tried by the Union of Soviet Republics 
is to the student of politics amazingly interesting. It is 
conceivably possible that the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariate may, after much tribulation and many set- 
backs, establish itself in a country which neither culturally 
nor politically has ever been fully accepted as a member 
of the European family of nations. This, however, is 
certain: Communism is not less opposed than Fascism to 
Democracy, particularly to Democracy of the Parlia- 
mentary type. Parliamentary Democracy has, indeed, 
been superbly vindicated: the Jast three years have 
once more demonstrated its resilient qualities. The 
courage with which Great Britain has confronted and in 
part surmounted the economic crisis has had its counter- 
part in her Dominions. The e‘fort has extorted the 
admiration of the world. Nevertheless, no country to-day 
exhibits any desire to follow the political trail blazed 
by England. If to this rule there are exceptions, they 
are exclusively furnished by countries where English rule 
has excited among impressionable peoples the hope that 
English authority may be successfully assailed by weapons 
forged in English workshops. It is, however, one thing 
to forge a weapon, another to wield it. It remains to be 
seen whether Parliamentary Democracy, as evolved in 
the course of centuries by Englishmen, can provide a 
successful, or even a workable scheme of government for 
peoples bereft of the preliminary apprenticeship through 
which generations of Englishmen have passed. 

Meanwhile, in the Western world fashion seems to have 
set in the direction not of Democracy but of Dictatorship. 
For a thousand years legitimate monarchy was the 
prevalent and accepted type of polity. Tyranny, in the 
Greek sense, has hitherto proved itself short-lived. 
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Dictatorship is ex hypothesi a temporary expedient devised 
to meet an emergency. For the moment the world is 
concerned less with Politics than with Economics : not so 
much with forms of Government as with the material 
well-being and social contentment of the great mass of 
the citizens. Fascism has given to the world the first 
conspicuous example of the Corporative State. But the 
economic structure designated by that name is not 
necessarily interlocked with political Fascism. The 
Corporative State is compatible, it would seem, either with 
Monarchy or with any form of Democracy—Representa- 
tive or Direct, Referendal, Presidential or Parliamentary. 
The essence of Parliamentary Democracy, as understood 
in Great Britain, is compromise. The Corporative State 
is essentially a compromise between State Socialism and 
unrestrained Individualism. ‘ Planning’ is seemingly the 
order of the day, but it remains to be proved that a 
Democracy, Parliamentary or Presidential, is less com- 
petent to plan than a Dictatorship. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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Art. 4.—-_NUPTIAL DISPLAY IN BIRDS. 


So many of the major actions of a bird, such as song, 
display, courtship, and nesting, are inspired by or due to 
the sexual impulse that an inquiry into the nature of 
some of the types of display in use among birds when 
courting, and also on those occasions when display takes 
place though no immediate inspiration is apparent, would 
seem to offer an interesting field of study. We have at 
any rate one infallible fundamental truth on which to 
base our observations, for there can be no question that 
every kind of display has its origin in the sexual impulse, 
though, as we shall see, in many cases the connection is 
not obvious at first sight. 

We shall find that the evolution in the display of birds, 
which falls into four categories, the beauty of plumage, 
formation of feathers or peculiarity of structure, song, 
physical contortion and certain types of nuptial flight, 
coincides in general, though not in individuals, with the 
evolution of the structure of the nest. To clarify this 
statement: the simplest kind of nest in existence to-day 
is no further advanced in structure than the first of all 
nests—in fact it is non-existent in such cases as the Night- 
jar, for example. It is sufficiently obvious that, in like 
manner, the first bird laid its egg on the ground. 
Furthermore, as in the case of the Rook, the Shag, and 
many other birds, the spot on which the egg was laid 
coincided with the place where the consummation of the 
mating took place. Thus when a nest was first con- 
structed it was built upon the mating spot. And as 
with many birds the structure of their nests has developed 
out of all knowledge, so, often, the nuptial display of the 
male bird has likewise evolved from the original simple 
actions of suggestion to the incredibly complicated tail- 
spread of the Peacock—an example of the fact that 
appreciation of colour only has been the main interest of 
the female of that species. The evolution in the structure 
of the nest most probably originated in the taking up of 
pieces of grass or such-like objects and throwing them 
over her back by the female, or dropping them around 
her, as is so often done to-day, when a pile of material 
would be collected about the nuptial spot. Definite 
taking up of nesting material would soon follow from such 
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actions, and when, in later ages, there came the change to 
life in the tree by certain birds, there was no necessity for 
such a habit to die out. Such throwing of grass or reeds, 
both in display and with intent, as far as building can be 
said to be intentional, where birds are concerned, can be 
well noted among Swans and Shags, to mention but two 
living species. 

So much for the evolution of the nest. Now let us 
turn to that of display. When the first bird bowed to 
its mate some small beauty or peculiarity of colouring 
attracted her attention. In time the particular singu- 
larity would be intensified by the normal process of 
natural selection, and eventually there develops the 
wonderful mane of the Ruff, or the sable plumage and 
orange eye of the Blackbird. It must be remembered 
that differences in the respective plumages of the two sexes 
are the exception and not the rule. When there is no 
distinction, then physical display must take the place of 
singularity of plumage. With such as the Ruff the 
physical display has progressed so far that, beyond bowing 
its head upon the ground in such manner that the beauties 
of its ruff are best displayed, the male bird is absolutely 
motionless and passive while the females are present 
selecting their mates. This is a case where display of 
beauty predominates over physical action. With such 
birds as the Great Crested Grebe, for example, action 
takes first place. 

But this predominance of action over display is most 
noticeable in the nuptial flights of the Snipe and the 
Curlew and their like. Though in this kind of display 
we are, it appears, dealing with the type which, while the 
sexual impulse is still, as in song, its primary inspiration, 
no longer bears the same relation to the female that it 
once did, and is largely the expression of a general ebul- 
lition of spirits consequent upon the spring, that season 
when in birds the sexual feeling that has lain dormant 
throughout the autumn and winter once more springs 
into being. And in relation to this it must be borne in 
mind that the actual physical organs of the bird are many 
times bigger during the breeding season than at other 
periods of the year, when they become almost invisible, 
so that really during the autumn and winter the majority 
of birds are practically neuter in sex, which, of course, 
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accounts for the apparent anachronism of the mixed 
winter flocks of those birds that preserve the restrictions 
of territory very strongly throughout the breeding 
season. But to return to the question of the nuptial 
flights of such birds as the Snipe, Curlew, Lark, and 
Lapwing. It is difficult to regard these flights as direct 
display to the females, for can one believe that the female 
sits all day upon the ground watching with admiring eye 
the evolutions of her prospective suitors in the air above ? 
These flights must be either those of males already mated, 
as in the case of the aerial dance of the Greater White- 
throat, or a mixture of spring ebullition, seasonal habit, 
and delimitation of territory, as with the song of the 
Blackbird. Moreover, among the Lapwings these flights 
are peculiar to members of both sexes. 

We have now dealt with the two types of physical 
display and flight. There remains song. Here again, 
though song is the direct invitation to mating, it is not the 
be-all and end-all of the courtship of singing birds. Thus, 
in February perhaps, some of the males of those mixed 
winter flocks return, for an hour or two every day, to the 
breeding quarters of the previous year, or, in the case of 
the young birds, seek some suitable nesting spot and 
there sing for a short while, thus establishing their ‘ terri- 
tory ’ and warning rival males of their presence. These 
actions are, of course, purely instinctive, though no doubt 
some memory is retained of the whereabouts of the 
previous year’s nesting site. Later in the year, March 
maybe, the flocks split up and the females seek their 
mates, returning perhaps to the place and mate of a 
previous year, or attracted by the song of some other 
male. But once mated the song of the male bird does 
not cease, but continues for a varying length of time, 
according to the species, as a warning to other males 
of its ‘territory,’ as an outpouring of spirits, and 
possibly as an encouragement to the sitting female. 
The song is the factor that first attracts the female, but 
it is the intimate physical display that finally decides 
her in favour of or against a particular male. 

We have now seen how nuptial display came into 
being and have split up the various types of display into 
two main divisions, first the direct performance of such 
as the Ruff and the Blackcock, and secondly the indirect 
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actions of the Snipe and the Blackbird and all other 
species whose courting is actually carried to a successful 
conclusion by quite minor displays. Perhaps it will be 
clearer if we make a rough tabulation of the various types 
of display : 

1. Direct display of plumage—the direct evolution by 
natural selection of the original primitive displays of the first 
birds : examples, the Ruff and the Blackcock. 

2. Admixture of direct display of plumage and action: 
example, the Great Crested Grebe. 

3. Admixture of direct display of plumage, action, flight, 
and song: example, the Wheatear. 

4. Indirect song display : example, the Blackbird. 

5. Indirect flight display : example, the Snipe. 

6. Indirect song and flight display : examples, the Skylark 
and Greater Whitethroat. 

7. Display in which both sexes participate: examples, the 
Lapwing and Moorhen. (The Great Crested Grebe also 
figures in this group.) 

8. Display that now bears no relation to the actual court- 
ship : example, the Oyster Catcher. 


In the last five groups the true courtship is carried out 
by more intimate actions by the male bird in the imme- 
diate presence of the female. They may be of a very 
primitive type, but, nevertheless, a degeneration of the 
original complicated display, as to-day exemplified by such 
as the Ruff and the Blackcock, whose sexual impulses 
still find their sole outlet in direct courtship and not in 
impersonal song or flight. 

Let us now examine examples of these types of display 
in more detail, commencing with the true display, the 
direct evolution of the first simple attractions of the 
males, and naturally selected to evolve into the complex 
colour schemes of the Ruff or the Blackcock or the 
involved manceuvres of the Great Crested Grebe. Apart 
from the extraordinary interest attached to these dis- 
plays as perhaps the final product of evolution by natural 
selection, they are fascinating to watch as unique 
spectacles in bird-life. 

With the approach of spring the Ruff—the female of 
the species is the Reeve—grows a wonderful mane of 
feathers and tufts of feathers about the ears, rather like 
the ‘ ears’ of a Great Crested Grebe. These manes may 
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be of almost any colour or mixture of colours imaginable, 
from pure white to dark blue or shining bronze, and more 
often than not they are spotted or barred with others. 
The legs of the Ruff also vary from bright orange-red to 
sombre olive-brown, while those of the Reeve are green. 
These variations in the colouring of the manes and legs 
of individual Ruffs are almost unique amongst birds, and 
suggest very strongly that the females have not always 
been of the same mind with regard to the beauties of the 
males, so that manes and legs of varying shades have 
been evolved throughout the ages to meet the desires of 
different females. 

With the rise of the hitherto quiescent sexual desires, 
the Ruffs repair in the early morning to a flat rendezvous, 
and prior to the arrival of the females a good deal of 
mock combat takes place that seldom appears to develop 
into serious broil. At this time, too, are enacted those 
curious rushings to and fro of the Ruffs, with heads down, 
short tails depressed, and wings drooping, while the manes 
and ear-tufts completely cover the head and face. These 
spasmodic movements of the Ruff appear to take place 
under a kind of hypnotic influence, and the birds seem to 
be totally unaware of what they are doing, the ‘ rushes’ 
apparently being inspired by ademoniac energy. Occasion- 
ally these dashings hither and thither take place in the 
presence of the females, and are sometimes directed at 
them, but for the most part the selection takes place in 
absolute calm. After the meetings have taken place, 
however, the inconsequent movements still continue, one 
imagines as an outlet for the pent-up passion of the male 
bird, and are directed both against the mate and against 
rival males that enter the ‘territory,’ or even married 
females elsewhere. The marital virtue of the Ruff seems 
to be highly questionable. 

After the Ruffs have been assembled in the arena for 
some time—twenty minutes or perhaps as much as an 
hour—the females start to arrive, usually singly.—This 
brings us to the interesting question of how these meeting- 
places are appointed. For that part of the year other 
than the breeding months the birds move about in mixed 
parties, and presumably in the same way as the male 
and female Chaffinches, for example, repair singly, at 
different times, to their nesting sites of the previous year, 
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so the Ruffs and Reeves return to that place where they 
have been accustomed to mate in former years.—On the 
appearance of the females a distinct undercurrent of 
excitement runs through the assembly of Ruffs, that 
occasionally breaks forth in those absurd rushings, but for 
the most part the birds remain quiescent, with heads 
tightly pressed against the ground, and the closer the 
approach of the female the tenser becomes the attitude of 
the particular male in question. Thus it will be seen that 
the entire responsibility of the selection falls upon the 
females ; there is not a vestige of coercion on the part of 
the male. When a female has made her choice—and even 
to the human eye it is more often than not a bird with a 
particularly handsome mane—she moves towards him 
and stands beside him, while he remains passive, though 
the mating may be accomplished later, and the selection 
is usually passively accepted by the rival males. Here 
there seems to be some confusion as to whether those hens 
that select a certain male one day select the same on the 
next day, as a particular male may often be observed to 
be the choice of a female, or females, on three or four 
consecutive days. Here, too, it is interesting to question 
how long these meetings continue, whether they cease 
when all the females are paired up or whether odd pairs 
wander off as the matings take place. Presumably at 
the conclusion of a meeting the mated couples go off to 
set about the task of nest-building. What happens to 
the superfluous males? Do they move about in parties 
like the ‘ bachelor’ Starlings ? This is a point that does 
not appear to have been cleared up. In the autumn and 
spring, certainly, small mixed parties of Ruffs and Reeves 
may be found at sewage tanks and such-like places 
throughout the country, seldom numbering more than 
twenty-five and with the females predominant, so that 
possibly the males are not so numerous as they appear to 
be at the spring meeting-grounds. The Blackcock, the 
other great English exponent of true courtship, also 
illustrates most clearly the theory that selection in birds 
is almost solely the prerogative of the female, the male 
bird relying entirely upon the beauty of his plumage to 
influence a female in his favour, there being no question 
of forceful coercion, or only in exceptional cases, that are 
usually unsuccessful. 
R 2 
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The courting ground of the Black Grouse is a com- 
munal one like that of the Ruff, and is usually designated 
as a ‘lek.’ It may be in some flat, grassy arena on the 
moors, or in an opening amidst the pine forests. Before 
light, in the spring, the males may be heard ‘ roo-koo-ing ’ 
and shadowy forms come whirling in. As with the Ruffs, 
there is great excitement on the arrival of a female. The 
actual courting bears a marked resemblance to that of 
the pheasant. The male bird passes by the female, 
tilting his body so that she may obtain a good view of his 
back and one drooping wing. At the same time he takes 
good care that the charms of his crimson-combed head, 
puffed, glossy neck, and ornate tail are fully visible. The 
tail is perhaps his most remarkable adornment, for the 
ends of the white feathers project beyond the black curve 
of its lyre-shaped base. Often two males court one 
female at the same moment, passing backwards and 
forwards on either side of her, offering first one view and 
then another of their particular glories. 

When any female shows signs of preference for a 
particular male, he at once sinks down before her, with his 
wings slightly expanded and touching the ground. This 
is almost identical with the policy adopted by the Ruffs 
on similar occasions. Indeed, the very complete nature 
of the powers of selection of the females is even more 
striking than in the Reeves, for the Greyhens quite 
frequently fight amongst themselves in order to secure a 
particular male. The nuptial performance of the Great 
Crested Grebe marks a halfway stage between plumage 
display and physical display. It may be said to come 
between that of the Ruff and that of the Snipe, though 
here one must be careful to note whether one is watching 
the activities of a mated pair or true courting. In the 
spring, like the Ruff, the Grebe grows ‘ ears’ and a frill 
round its neck, though in this case the ornamentation is 
adopted by both sexes—a curious anachronism that is 
perhaps partially explained by the fact that the display of 
the male is largely a mutual performance with the female. 

In the actual display the male Grebe approaches one 
of the opposite sex, and together they go through a series 
of curious manceuvres, which are an admixture of the 
actions of courting, fighting, and nest-building. More- 
over, these activities appear to be continued by mated 
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pairs after the mating has been accomplished. The two 
birds approach each other, with necks outstretched, along 
the water at full speed. When they meet they rear up, 
breast to breast, their necks raised to their full extent, with 
their frills spread wide, and fence with their bills, after 
which the heads are vigorously shaken. One or both 
dive for weed, which is dangled at the other—these are 
the shades of those first courting actions that led in time 
to the construction of a nest. During the upright bill- 
caressing both will suddenly dip their long necks until the 
crown of the head is nearly touching the back, and the 
birds look like young Bitterns with heads and beaks bent 
back to strike in defence. At other times the male 
approaches the female with head depressed, ruff closed, 
and ‘ears’ lolling like a turkey’s wattles. At others, 
again, he rolls his body so as best to display the white 
satiny underparts or the rich chestnut of the tippet. 
Often the birds swim side by side, so closely that no light 
can be seen between them, as do the Red-throated Divers 
on Shetland lochs, or ride motionless, tail to tail, gently 
bobbing up and down on the waters. Sometimes they 
dive below each other, as though to spear a rival. Here, 
then, is a bird that not only has developed, through the 
medium of natural selection, remarkable facial adorn- 
ments in both sexes, but perhaps as a result of this two- 
sided and quite irregular evolution has also evolved a 
complicated series of manceuvres, in which no doubt the 
individual skill displayed by the male is the final factor 
influencing the selection of the female. These three 
examples of true display and a mixture of action and display 
are particularly striking, and their outlines are bold and 
vivid, so that small details are clearly brought out. But 
it must be borne in mind that there are also thousands of 
lesser displays that are equally true in their own way. 
The majority of the Ducks, for example, rely upon a 
mixture of display and action for their success. These 
three instances are but major examples of their particular 
types. 

We now come to that type whose display is an 
admixture of song, flight, plumage, and contortion. An 
excellent example is the Wheatear, the male bird of which 
spreads his fan-shaped tail, displaying its curious black- 
and-white markings, throws itself into the air, hovering 
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with twittering song, darts hither and thither, or dances 
upon the ground, seeking to captivate his ideal by this 
powerful combination. Here again display also appears 
to take place both before and after mating. Up to this 
point we have been concerned with those types of display 
where the particular actions of courtship are directly 
presented to the female. Now we pass to those species 
in which the original primary actions of display have 
become a part of the everyday life of the bird, though in 
most cases this original fascination still plays a big part 
in the attraction of the female. 

Such is the Blackbird, whose true courting invitation 
is his beautiful song, which, as we have seen, is now no 
longer the basis on which the final selection of the female 
is made. At any time in the spring one or more male 
Blackbirds may be seen rushing to and fro before a 
female, with heads bowed, tails spread and depressed to 
the ground, and wings a-shuffle in that final more intimate 
display ; and thus, too, the other songsters of this type. 
Next, in complete contrast, is the nuptial performance of 
the Common Snipe, that occasionally occurs at other 
seasons than the spring. However, at this time, at any 
hour of the day, the male rises in towering circles, inter- 
mittently volplaning steeply, with sharply curving wings 
half-closed and fully expanded tail pressing strongly 
against the current of air produced by the great speed of 
the dive. The rush of air through the stiff tail feathers 
gives rise to the characteristic drumming sound. This is 
almost the exact replica of a kid’s bleat. Occasionally, 
like the Raven and the Rook, the bird varies the per- 
formance by descending tail first! As in the case of 
the singing Blackbird, it is clear that though these 
flights may be the direct invitation to the female, the 
‘match’ is sealed by the more direct display upon the 
ground. 

As a slight variation from the nuptial flight of the 
Snipe we have those such as the Redshank’s and the 
Curlew’s, where though there is no song there are vocal 
accompaniments. Thus the Redshank, rising to a slight 
height from the ground, suddenly shoots upwards with 
quivering wings, and then drops daintily to that point 
from which it started, with the wings extended and 
pressed downwards, uttering the while his plaintive 
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single ‘tewk’ unceasingly. Sometimes he will rise with- 
out the quivering motion, presumably gaining sufficient 
impetus from his previous drop for this ascent with 
motionless wings. He may be said to dance, which 
motion, coupled with his graceful body, long legs and 
beak, make it a fascinating display. The Curlew, whose 
cry is so mournful, wild, and haunting, also dances, but 
being much larger than the Redshank the effect is not 
the same, and he too pours forth a succession of quite 
indescribable ‘ bubbling’ notes. The actual ‘dance’ 
consists of a downward swoop at great speed, with extended 
wings and a series of side-rolls. But the astonishing 
beauty of the whole performance must be seen at first 
hand for the joyous abandon of the movement to be really 
enjoyed. 

From the purely physical display of the Snipe we 
develop through the partially vocal flights of Redshank 
and Curlew to such as the Skylark, in whose nuptial 
display song and flight are present in about equal pro- 
portions. The song-flight of the Skylark is too well 
known to need description, but it may here be noted that 
the aerial circles it weaves while uttering its silvery notes 
correspond to the extent of its ‘territory’ upon the 
ground. Once again it is clear that final choice takes 
place upon the ground, and, indeed, as we progress to 
these more impersonal types of display, it is almost true 
to say that the original motif has now become a habit 
dependent upon sexual incitement, or in some species a 
general feeling of well-being due to the satisfactory con- 
ditions of the weather and food supplies. As a modifica- 
tion of the above we have the aerial song-dance of the 
Greater Whitethroat above his sitting mate, and thus 
after the mating has been accomplished by more intimate 
display. As a further modification we have nuptial 
flights in which both sexes participate—the arrowy flight 
downstream of two Kingfishers; the hurtling, circling 
flight of that strange, unaccountable bird the Moorhen, 
who is equally at home in all four dimensions; and the 
reckless evolutions of the Lapwings, delighting to outdo 
each other in impossible aerial gymnastics. But once 
again the true courtship takes place on the ground, when 
the male, with raised crest, runs and bobs before the 
female, turns his back upon her, and dips forward to 
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display to her the curious shade of bronze on his under- 
coverts. 

And finally we have that type where what was 
originally the courtship between the male and female has 
become a species of ceremonial indulged in sometimes by 
male birds only, at others by both sexes, for what reason 
they know not, at that season of the year when sexual 
impulse drives them to enact motions of display that have 
long since lost their true scope and where the actual 
courtship has become practically non-existent. The most 
blatant English example is afforded by that strange bird 
the Oyster-catcher, more aptly named by the country- 
folk the ‘Sea-Pie.’ This grotesquely ornate Magpie of 
the sea-shore, with his orange beak, blood-red eye, 
salmon-pink legs, and black-and-white plumage, indulges 
in the spring in remarkable piping duets or trios that 
are reminiscent of the bizarre dances of the Spur-winged 
Lapwings of La Plata. Apparently it is absolutely vital 
to the enjoyment and success of the performance that 
there should be more than one participant in the concert. 
When one bird feels the urge upon him to let loose his 
feelings he seeks out some other male or female, and side 
by side the two go marching over the sand, backwards 
and forwards, both piping with all their might, whether 
male or female. Sometimes another bird will join in, 
marching either before or behind the already piping pair ; 
but whether the party is all male, or mixed, there are no 
signs of courtship. Indeed, the Oyster-catcher does not 
appear to have any actions of courtship, not even the 
minor display of the ordinary songster of hedgerow and 
garden. 

This latter type of display seems to denote the general 
trend of courtship in the bird world. What were once 
courting customs—song, flight, and display of plumage— 
are all moving slowly to a point where definite objectives 
are becoming lost in habit, so that the song of the Black- 
bird, the flight of the Snipe, the display of the Peacock 
are in the process of becoming part of the normal routine 
of their owner’s life, the more easily since presumably 
all are based on an unconscious impulse. The very un- 
kenning energy of the Ruff, that is just as likely to posture 
before a stick or shrub as a Reeve, proves this, in one 
of the few species in which the males still use their full 
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powers of display for the purpose of fascinating the 
females. 

There can be no doubting this trend. Why should it 
beso? Itis generally agreed among ornithologists to-day 
that. birds as a whole have reached the limits of their 
evolution. In the various spheres of their respective 
activities, the Swift in the air, the Woodpecker in the 
trees, the Ostrich on the ground, the Cormorant in the 
water, all have attained a position where their mode of 
life has reached a successful conclusion. Life must be 
easier now than it was when they were still in the process 
of adapting themselves to a new life, during the ages after 
their emergence from the reptilian stage. In the eras 
following upon that great change competition in all walks 
of life must have been severe, in the securing of a mate 
as much as anything else, so that selective progression 
was evolved, successful pairs reproducing the salient 
points of their parents, thus gradually developing so 
striking an asset in courtship as the mane of the Ruff. 
As the ages went by competition became less severe, the 
need for particular points of beauty gradually became less, 
and no doubt will continue to do so. Should the world 
suffer a sudden intense climatic change, then no doubt 
the whole process would have to be gone through again. 
At present the bird has only to contend against the 
encroaching inroads of man and his strange civilisation 
into the domains of Nature. Such birds as the Starling 
and the Black-headed Gull are adapting themselves very 
successfully. Those birds inhabiting waste ground and 
marshes are at present fighting a losing battle. But the 
final outcome cannot yet be determined. 


B. R. PERRY. 





( 252 ) 
Art. 5.—THE JEWISH TRAGEDY. 


A suRVEY of the position of the Jewish people at the 
present day provides a distressing commentary upon the 
state of modern civilisation, for it reveals to what an 
extent the forces of reaction and race-hatred are making 
inroads into countries where toleration and liberalism 
were hitherto unchallenged. The Jewish people has long 
been inured to hostility and persecution in many forms, 
but at no previous period in the history of its tribulations 
was it exposed to such concerted and venomous attacks 
over so widespread an area as at present. A careful 
examination of the conditions in the principal countries 
in which the Jews are domiciled in appreciable numbers 
—and there are hardly any from which they are entirely 
absent—and a comparison with those existing until some- 
what over a year ago must cause no little heart-searching 
to anybody who is concerned about the progress of 
mankind. The spirit of anti-Semitism has reigned for 
centuries in many parts of Central and Eastern Europe, 
and raged with varying fury at different times, but its 
manifestations in other regions of Europe and in other 
continents were formerly slight and spasmodic. Now, 
however, the plague has spread from its medizval 
breeding-centres to all quarters of the globe, threatening 
not only the peace and security of the Jews but also the 
welfare of the nations in whose midst they dwell. It is 
poisoning the minds of millions of people, distorting 
their moral vision, and paralysing their sense of truth and 
justice. It is vitiating the founts of culture and sapping 
the bases of civilisation. The source from which all this 
evil flows is Nazi Germany, which is not content to oppress 
and degrade the Jews within her borders but, under the 
fantastic pretence that there is a ‘ universal Jewish peril,’ 
seeks to scourge them even in the remotest parts of the 
world. Before, however, we follow the course of her 
sinister crusade in other lands it will be well to realise 
the scope of the mediseval reaction and barbarism estab- 
lished in her own midst. 

It might have been thought that after the Nazi regime 
had been firmly entrenched and the Jews had been 
reduced to the position of pariahs, there would have been 
a diminution, if not a cessation, of the floods of abuse 
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with which they had been overwhelmed, since these had 
already achieved their purpose. But the campaign of 
calumny and vituperation against the Jews which 
formed the prelude to Hitler’s victory, and which had 
been conducted with the manifold agencies of an unscru- 
pulous propaganda for many years, has continued una- 
bated. The Ministry of Propaganda and Enlightenment, 
under the whip of the fanatical Dr Goebbels, never 
slackens in its task of vilifying the Jews and stigmatising 
them as a race of corruption that must be uprooted. Its 
activity is both more intensive and extensive than that 
of the Nazi Party before it came into power, for the Minis- 
try has vast funds and all the resources and institutions 
of the State at its absolute disposal. And thus it con- 
tinues to expend a great deal of its energy and ingenuity, 
with the servile aid of the whole of the Nazi Press, in 
maligning the Jews, even though they have long been 
expelled from the public services and largely also from 
all the professions, upon which they had conferred such 
distinction. ‘ What pestilence, consumption and syphilis 
signify for the health of mankind, Jewry signifies for the 
morals of the white nations,’ said one of the disciples of 
Hitler, the Governor of the Province of Brandenburg 
and of Berlin, Wilhelm Kube.* These words were 
spoken a few weeks before Hitler denounced the im- 
morality of his own friends and colleagues, those paragons 
of Nordic culture, but despite this official avowal of gross" 
depravity among the murdered leaders the Nazi chieftains 
seem bent on continuing to slander the Jewish people, 
as though to justify their policy of persecution. 

The racial theory, which dominates the whole system 
of Nazi legislation, has effected'a baneful revolution in 
every branch of life throughout the country, and all 
proofs of its falsity are ignored or denied. The achieve- 
ments of an Einstein or an Ehrlich, being already 
universally known, are decried or belittled, but any new 
fact occurring to testify to the ability of the Jew in what- 
ever field, such as the defeat of the German pugilist, 
Max Schmeling, in New York by the American Jew, 
Max Baer, must be withheld from the knowledge of the 
public. Over 200 German doctors are being trained as 





* ‘ Westfaelische Landeszeitung,’ Dortmund, May 19, 1934. 
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experts in the mischievous fallacy, whilst nearly a thousand 
genealogists are employed by the Race Research Section 
of the Ministry of the Interior to establish the pedigree 
of those anxious to retain their official or public positions. 
The crazy theory has been responsible for many a domestic 
tragedy, although the Supreme Court of Justice at 
Leipzig has decided that a mixed marriage in which one 
of the partners is Jewish does not afford ground for divorce 
by the non-Jewish consort. But such is the danger of a 
Jew being seen in the company of a blonde girl that many 
Jewish girls who are fair-haired and blue-eyed carry their 
passports or birth certificates with them as a means of 
protection. 

The Jew is the victim of legislation and degradation 
from many quarters, for not only the governments of 
the Reich and the States have the power to enact laws, 
but also municipalities, presidents of provinces, and 
police authorities. There is no decree that specifically 
deprives the Jews of political rights, since none was 
needed, for only members of the Nazi Party can exercise 
political rights, and no Jew can be a member of the 
Party. But German citizenship has been withdrawn 
not only from a number of distinguished Jews—and non- 
Jews too—who fled abroad for their lives, but also from 
many Jews who stayed behind, including some born in 
the country. And the elementary rights of citizenship 
have been swept away by the ‘ Aryan paragraph ’ of the 
Civil Service Act of July 1, 1933, which prohibits Jews 
from holding any public position, whether in Govern- 
ment or municipal service, or in university, law-court, or 
hospital, a principle that also affects most liberal pro- 
fessions. Unfortunately the exemptions declared in favour 
of those who had fought at the Front, or whose fathers or 
sons fell in the War, have in many cases proved illusory. 
Jewish lawyers, doctors, and dentists have been hit 
particularly badly: hundreds of them, unable to find 
any other livelihood, have been driven to peddling; 
others have solved the problem by suicide. 

The hostility to the Jewish intellect is so bitter and so 
comprehensive that no Jew is allowed to take any part 
in the development of any branch of German culture or 
the direction of education ; and no matter how brilliant 
a work of art may be, if it is of Jewish origin, or has even 
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the slightest Jewish association, it is taboo. Not only 
are Jews excluded from the Press, but articles from them 
are not accepted, nor may they even sell papers—lest 
they contaminate them. The only periodicals for which 
Jewish journalists can write are those devoted to Jewish 
interests. Even the ‘ Juristische Wochenschrift,’ the 
legal weekly founded and developed by Jews, will not 
print contributions by Jews nor review or advertise books 
by them. The liberal professions being thus barred 
few Jews now seek admission to the universities, whilst 
those accepted must carry a yellow card symbolic of the 
yellow badge of the Middle Ages. The only schools 
open to Jews without restriction are the primary schools, 
where the Jewish children suffer mental agony owing to 
the humiliation and ill-treatment meted out to them by 
teachers and fellow-pupils alike. What cradles of culture 
can those be that resound with the refrain of such songs 
as ‘ Death to Judah !’? 

The one sphere in which the ‘ Aryan paragraph’ is 
not generally applied is the economic, for experienced 
members of the Government realised that it was harmful 
to the interests of the country to interfere with the 
activities of Jews in trade and industry. But when Dr 
Schmitt, as Minister of Economics, issued an order that 
the ‘ Aryan paragraph’ was to be kept out of business, 
the Minister of Propaganda tried to frustrate this sensible 
policy, whereupon the ‘Fiihrer’ declared that the 
Ministers of Economics and Finance were the only com- 
petent authorities to deal with economic and financial 
policy. The Minister of Labour has even decided that 
Jewish owners of industrial and commercial enterprises 
can act as ‘ Betriebsfiihrer’ (‘ works leaders’), but this 
has been defied in many cases, hundreds of Jews having 
been deprived of the management and even the ownership 
of their own business.* The Minister of Defence, General 
von Blomberg, also stands for sanity and has instructed 
the military authorities to report to him whenever 
discrimination is made’ against Jewish firms. Neverthe- 
less, there is a systematic and widespread anti-Jewish 





* Among the most striking instances are the removal of the old 
established Jewish proprietors of the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung,’ and the 
enforced transfer by Loeser and Wolff, the well-known tobacco firm, of 76 
of their 117 branches to ‘ Aryan’ employees. 
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boycott, which is conducted most rabidly in Franconia 
and other parts of Bavaria under the fanatical leadership 
yee fl Ay eeetl-of Julius Streicher, Government Commissioner for Fran- 
conia and a member of the Bavarian Government, whose 
wh, éeled —paper, ‘Der Stiirmer,’ pillories those who have any 
dealings with Jews. Many local markets and fairs are 
barred to Jews; countless shops display the notice 
‘Deutsches Geschéft’ so as to ensure avoidance of 
Jewish shops; and a reign of terror in the smaller towns 
and villages has compelled tens of thousands of Jews to 
sell up their homes and businesses at ruinous prices and 
to migrate to the comparative security of the larger 
cities.* Forced to seek other means of livelihood many 
wish to become farmers or artisans, but their path is 
blocked. In the Rhineland, Mecklenburg, and Branden- 
burg they are not allowed on the land; in many other 
places farmers are warned that they will lose their pensions 
if they employ them. The apprenticing of young Jews 
to artisans is also forbidden in many places. Neverthe- 
less, some 10,000 Jews have changed their occupations, 
nearly 3000 having turned to agriculture, many with the 
intention of migrating to Palestine or elsewhere. 

Expelled from the political, social, and intellectual life 
of the new Reich, banned even from many health resorts, 
parks, and baths, the Jews have been driven into an 
invisible Ghetto, in which, while their racial and religious 
consciousness has been deepened, they still seek the 
consolation and inspiration of German culture. They 
have created their own Culture League and organised 
theatrical companies and orchestras, whose performances 

o ‘Aryans’ may attend. But they are not suffered 
to reorganise their crippled lives in peace, as they are 
subjected to a constant succession of insults and outrages. 
The most revolting attack consisted of the special ‘ Ritual 
Murder’ number of ‘ Der Stiirmer,’ a horrible re-hash of 
medizeval and baseless accusations, with pornographic 
and sadistic illustrations, which so disgusted even the 
Nazi authorities that its sale was forbidden in Berlin 
lest it fall into the hands of foreigners, and it was after- 
wards confiscated on the alleged ground that it contained 





* <The Times’ of May 29 reported that 36 villages in Franconia had 
been cleared of Jews. 
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an offensive reference to Christianity, yet the ‘ Israe- 
litisches Familienblatt,’ containing a refutation of the 
vile slanders, was suppressed. ‘The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion,’ that pernicious fabrication, continues 
to be circulated like a new evangel, but a Swiss pamphlet 
exposing the forgery was prohibited. 

Nor are the attacks confined to news-print. For more 
than twelve months past there have been assaults upon 
Jewish houses, shops, and synagogues, in continuance of 
the outrages that marked the Nazi rise to power. At 
Mannheim, Arnswalde (between Brandenburg and Pom- 
erania), Beverungen (Westphalia) and Jiilich (Rhineland), 
Nazis have damaged and desecrated synagogues and torn 
up scrolls of the Law. The excesses are continued even 
against the dead. Cemeteries have been violated by 
vandals at Deckstein (Cologne), Kettwig (Rhineland), 
Paderborn, Flieder and Hamburg,* among the tombstones 
damaged at Hamburg being that of Gabriel Riesser, a 
member of the Parliamentary deputation that offered 
the crown of Germany to Frederick William IV. More- 
over, assaults, arrests, and murders have taken place at 
Gunzenhausen (Bavaria) in March, and later, during the 
week of the ‘ clean up’ from June 30, at Hirschberg and 
Glogau (Silesia), Humen (Hesse), and even Berlin, a 
total of at least twelve Jews having fallen victims to these 
outbursts of terrorism. 

The result of this campaign of barbarism, from which 
not even Upper Silesia or Dantzic is spared, is that all 
Jews who can try to leave Germany, but their departure 
is by no means easy. Emigrants to Palestine are per- 
mitted to take with them 1000/. of their capital as required 
by the Palestine immigration ordinance, but those going 
to other parts may take only 2000 marks, unless they can 
prove to the satisfaction of the authorities that they need 
more for the establishment of their business in a new 
country. There are already about 65,000 Jews among 
the total number of 75,000 emigrants, who have found 
refuge in the following countries: 20,000 in France, 
16,000 in Palestine, 8000 in Poland, 3500 in Czecho- 





* At Deckstein 121 tombstones were damaged, at Kettwig 30, at 
Paderborn 54, at Flieder 6, and at Hamburg 19 in one week and 96 on the 
following week. Three men found guilty of the vandalism at Paderborn 
were sentenced to imprisonment. 
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Slovakia and a similar number in Holland, 2000 in England, 
2300 in Belgium, 2500 in Switzerland and also in Scandi- 
navia, 1000 in Saar and Luxembourg and also in Spain, 
800 in Austria and also in Italy, 3000 in the United 
States, and the rest in various other lands. There are, 
indeed, few countries to which the refugees have not gone 
in their quest of a new home ; they are literally dispersed 
from China to Peru, from Paraguay to Persia, from 
Canada to South Africa. The leading Jewish communities 
of the world have come to their assistance by raising 
large sums of money as well as by organising concerted 
measures of relief, and have also furnished financial help 
to the Jews who are still in Germany.* But for the 
action thus undertaken the plight of the fugitives would 
have indeed been deplorable, nor is their task easy. 
Nothing so vividly illustrates the truth that in a 
great catastrophe the Jews must learn to help themselves 
as the problem presented by German Jewry. At the 
meetings of the League in 1933 the representatives of the 
Powers delivered eloquent speeches on behalf of the 
persecuted Jews and levelled trenchant rebukes at 
Hitler’s Government, but when they proved of no 
avail all that the League could do was to appoint a 
High Commissioner to look after the refugees, the cost 
of whose activity must be provided by private organisa- 
tions, three-fourths of the amount being supplied by 
Jewish organisations. The High Commissioner is respon- 
sible to a Governing Body consisting of representatives 
of the States that are most affected by the influx of 
refugees, but when they hold their occasional meetings 
the members of the Governing Body make it clear that 
their respective States have a difficult task in digesting 
the swarms of refugees they have already admitted, owing 
to the extent of unemployment in their midst, and have 
no room for any more. And thus the Jewish organisa- 
tions are sorely perplexed in finding lands where the 
refugees will be permitted not only to live but also to 
work, for so far only about 25,000 have secured permanent 
homes. ‘Everywhere in the countries adjacent to 


* Until the beginning of this year a total of 650,000/. is estimated to 
have been raised for these purposes by Jewish communities all over the 
world. A further amount of about 300,0002. is expected to be raised this 
year, and non-Jewish bodies have raised about 50,0002. 
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Germany the chances of obtaining work are narrowly 
limited,’ said the High Commissioner, Mr James McDonald, 
at a meeting of the Governing Body held in London last 
May. ‘In almost all those countries facilities are given 
for the younger refugees to be re-trained with a view to 
their emigration. The development of work of the 
refugee organisations has been directed, and must con- 
tinue to be directed, less to relief and more to preparation 
for emigration and the assistance of emigration. The 
refugees must be moved as rapidly as may be from their 
temporary places of asylum to new and permanent homes. 
But even more is needed. A refugee driven from his 
homeland by racial or religious discrimination is only 
temporarily helped if in the country of flight he eventually 
meets similar conditions.’ Therein lies the great tragedy 
of the Jewish people. 

It is difficult to believe that all the Germans within 
Germany itself are in sympathy with the medizval 
policy of racial discrimination enforced by their Govern- 
ment. It is more difficult to understand how Germans 
living away from their fatherland, and remote from the 
tyranny and the mass-suggestion produced by the 
hysterical tirades of Hitler and Goebbels, can be in favour 
of such a policy. Yet there are tens of thousands of 
Germans who have donned the swastika and rallied to 
the cry of ‘ Death to the Jews!’ in almost all the lands 
of civilisation, and unfortunately their cry is re-echoed 
in a variety of languages by many of the natives of those 
countries. To think that this rapid and extensive spread 
of anti-Jewish prejudice is spontaneous and due to 
conviction would be to despair of humanity. There is 
no other explanation for the universality of this Jew- 
baiting but the systematic and lavishly financed foreign 
propaganda conducted by the Nazi Government. The 
secret instructions issued to German propaganda agents 
abroad were first published in ‘Le Petit Parisien’ of 
Nov. 16, 17, and 22, 1933, and were immediately 
repudiated by the German Government as forgeries, but 
they are altogether too detailed and elaborate to leave 
any doubt as to their authenticity.* Their genuineness 


* The complete text of these instructions in the German original, with 
an English translation, occupies pages 160-271 of ‘Germany Unmasked,’ 
by Robert Dell (Martin Hopkinson). 
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is supported by the decree of June 30, 1933 (published 
in the ‘ Reichsgesetzblatt’ of July 5, 1933), whereby the 
control of propaganda abroad was transferred from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the Ministry of Propaganda ; 
and the active co-operation of the German diplomatic 
and consular agencies in the work of propaganda is 
attested by a letter issued by the ‘ Foreign Organisation 
of the N.S.D.A.P. (Nazi Party)’ on May 19 and indis- 
creetly published in the ‘ Voelkischer Beobachter’ of 
May 20-21, 1934. This letter is addressed by the repre- 
sentative of the ‘ Fiihrer ’ from the Hamburg headquarters 
to foreign branches of the Nazi Party, reciprocates the 
Whitsuntide greetings of ‘the German party-comrades 
in all parts of the world,’ and ‘ notes with pleasure the 
growing importance of the branches of the Nazi Party 
abroad, as well as the fine co-operation between Germany’s 
official representatives abroad and the organisation 
leaders of the Nazi Party, wherein the unity of Party and 
State finds expression in foreign lands.’ The amount 
that the Government is believed to spend upon this 
foreign propaganda is said to be at least thirty million 
gold marks: with so much money it is not difficult to 
organise and stir up trouble in all parts of the world. 

For the Nazi agents are not content merely to vindicate 
their own Government and, as in Austria, to aim at 
overthrowing another Government; they are engaged 
in the ceaseless dissemination of anti-Semitic literature 
and in active and even violent incitement against the 
Jews. They are spreading the noxious ‘Protocols’ in 
countless editions and numerous countries—in the United 
States and Canada, in various parts of South America, 
in Scandinavia and Switzerland, in Egypt and Greece, 
in South Africa and South Australia. ‘ Each individual 
German,’ wrote Ernst: Bohle, Chief of the Nazi Party’s 
foreign staff, in ‘Amerika’s Deutsche Post’ (March 1, 
1934), ‘is to-day in his guest-country an exponent of 
the National Socialist Welitanschauung, even if he is not 
a Party member.’ And how is this Weltanschauung 
expounded ? It expresses itself in the desecration and 
bombing of synagogues, the violation of cemeteries, the 
organising of riots in universities. If there were no other 
evidence of the central direction of Nazi propaganda it 
would be found in the uniformity of the methods of 
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violence practised in different places remote from one 
another. Synagogues have been defaced with red- 
painted swastikas in Copenhagen, Oslo, Balbirishok 
(Lithuania), and New York; they have been damaged 
with bombs in Vienna, Kustendil (Bulgaria), and Buenos 
Ayres ; whilst in Budapest the interior of a synagogue was 
desecrated, the Ark of the Law was smashed, and its 
sacred contents destroyed. Jewish graveyards have 
been violated and tombstones broken at Krzepiec (near 
Czenstochowa), Castoria (in Greece), and Radautz (in 
Rumania). Anti-Semitic disorders have occurred at the 
Universities of Budapest, Szegedin, and Debreczin, where 
the Christian students went on strike against the admission 
of Jews; at Bucharest, where Jewish students were 
beaten to prevent them from sitting for their examina- 
tions; at Warsaw, where Professor Handelsman, a 
baptised Jew, was violently assaulted by his own 
students; and at Kovno, where a lecturer on medicine 
was noisily interrupted by demands for the numerus 
clausus. And the Nazi philosophy has also found 
expression in the reproduction of that fine flower of 
Nordic culture, the ‘ Ritu:' Murder’ number of ‘ Der 
Stiirmer,’ which has been issued in a condensed form in 
the Danish ‘ Angreb,’ the Turkish ‘ Milli Inkilap,’ and the 
Palestinian Arabic ‘ Al-Jamea al-Islamia,’ illustrated by 
blocks from the Nuremberg Press. 

The disciples of Hitler in different lands are dis- 
tinguished like him by coloured shirts, though each 
country—where political uniforms are not forbidden— 
is allowed to choose its own hue. Belgium at one time 
had Green Shirts in Ghent and Blue Shirts in Brussels, 
and Holland had Brown and Black Shirts, until both 
countries put a ban on uniforms. France has the Blue 
Shirts of the late Francois Coty, perfume manufacturer 
and propagator of racial poison; Switzerland has Grey 
and Brown Shirts; South Africa has also its Grey Shirts ; 
Canada, with its mixed population of British, French- 
Canadians, Germans, and others, has Brown, Black, 
Blue, and Green Shirts; Brazil also has Green Shirts’; 
the United States has Silver Shirts, and Mexico boasts 
of Gold Shirts. Everywhere these Shirts, whether bright 
or dark, are the sordid vesture of Judeophobia. No 
matter what profound political differences may separate 

82 
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these various countries from one another or from Germany, 
their anti-Semites are united. France may be divided 
from Germany irreconcilably, but Streicher’s ‘ Fraenkische 
Tageszeitung’ gallantly collaborates with ‘La Libre 
Parole’ in announcing that the Paris journal requests 
that all who have issued pamphlets or issue papers 
against the ‘ Jewish peril’ should send them on to its 
office and receive copies of its own publication in return. 
There are certain countries where there was no need 
for any incentive from Nazi apostles, for they had their 
own cult of anti-Semitism from of yore, but this has now 
been stimulated into a growth of much more malignant 
potency. Those countries are Austria; Poland and 
Rumania, which together have a Jewish population of 
41 miilions. Austria has long been a hot-bed of Jew- 
hatred, and it was in Vienna that Hitler, before the War, 
imbibed the teachings that he afterwards developed and 
applied. But the heads of the Austrian Government 
have declared that their own brand of Fascism is dis- 
tinguished from Hitlerism by the rejection of the Nazi 
racial conception. It is true that according to the new 
Constitution, all citizens are equal before the law, and 
admission to public positions and offices is independent 
of religious belief, though exceptions to this principle 
may be made in educational matters by legislation. It is, 
furthermore, true that the Concordat of the Vatican with 
Austria provides for the exclusion of ‘ Aryanism.’ But 
in practice the hostility to the Jews is great and growing 
throughout the country. The new Lord Mayor of 
Vienna, Herr Schmitz, in his inaugural address in April 
declared: ‘ Vienna was always a Christian city and 
remains so, though in the last fifteen years others came in. 
We shall not let its Christian character be touched, and 
the formula for the oath for the future citizens of Vienna 
will confirm its Christian and German character.’ In 
accordance with this spirit Jews have been dismissed 
from Government and municipal posts, Jewish doctors 
have been discharged from municipal hospitals, and Jewish 
officials have been ruthlessly ‘axed’ at all the banks. 
Jew-baiting flourishes in the Press, and a well-known 
anti-Semite, Professor Hold, was elected Rector of Vienna 
University despite the resistance of Government quarters. 
The May issue of a pro-Government paper, ‘ Vaterlin- 
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dische Front,’ recommended to its readers two rabidly 
anti-Jewish works, one by Anton Orel, ‘ Judaismus, der 
weltgeschichtliche Gegensatz zum Christentum,’ and the 
other, by a Graz priest, Gaston Ritter, which is a popular 
edition of ‘ The Protocols of the Elders of Zion,’ and both 
works have the imprimatur of the Catholic authorities. 
‘According to the Catholic conception and teaching,’ 
recently wrote the Christian Social ‘ Linzer Volksblatt,’ 
‘there is only one really final solution of the Jewish 
question, that is, their conversion to Christ. Until then 
the Jews have, for good or ill, to fulfil their fate as a 
guest-people throughout the world.’ 

The attitude of the Polish Government towards its 
Jewish subjects has long manifested itself in adminis- 
trative practice and discriminatory legislation, the result 
of which is that they are placed at a serious disadvantage 
in every branch of economic life, they are obliged to 
bear an undue share of the fiscal burden, and they are 
systematically impoverished. But the Government has 
always been opposed to physical attacks upon the Jews. 
That barbarous feature of anti-Semitism has been revived 
by the National Radical Party, an off-shoot of the ultra- 
Conservative National Democratic Party, formed by hot- 
headed youths who have adopted Nazi principles and 
Nazi methods. The ‘Naras’ have organised brutal 
assaults upon the Jews with knives, clubs, and revolvers, 
in Warsaw, Bialystok and many places in Western Poland, 
and they were becoming such a danger that the Govern- 
ment dissolved them and put their leaders into a con- 
centration camp. But though the excesses have been 
suppressed the war against the Jews is conducted with 
other weapons and in other districts. Throughout 
Eastern Galicia an intensive anti-Jewish boycott is 
conducted by the Ukrainians, and in Polish Upper 
Silesia there is a similar campaign. ‘The National 
Democratic Union of Lawyers’ has sent out a circular 
to all Polish lawyers, signed by its President, calling for a 
boycott of all Jewish lawyers, and the National Demo- 
cratic paper, ‘Gazeta Warszawska,’ demands that the 
Jews should only be subjects of the Polish State, but 
deprived of civic rights. 

In few countries has the Nazi seed found such favour- 
able soil as in Rumania, for there anti-Semitism has been 
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rampant for decades, practised by Government and 
populace alike. Heedless of her pledges in the Minorities 
Treaty, Rumania has denied citizenship to tens of thou- 
sands of Jews who are entitled to it and who are thus 
rendered ‘stateless’; the numerus clausus is flagrantly 
enforced at her universities; and repeated attacks 
are made upon Jews in all parts of the country with 
complete immunity to the assailants. The Nazi gospel 
was anticipated long ago by the fanatical Professor 
Cuza, of Jassy, who has exercised a barbarising influence 
upon the academic youth of his country, and its propaga- 
tion has now been intensified with the assistance of 
German funds. There is not one anti-Semitic party, but 
several, the most formidable and dangerous being that 
of the Iron Guards, founded by Captain Codreanu, who 
‘ out-Cuzas ’ Cuza, and, modelling himself upon Hitler, 
aspires to become the ‘ Leader’ of Rumania. Codreanu 
has a vast following—the entire German population in 
the Rumanian provinces, the tens of thousands of students 
anxious for jobs, and the hundreds of thousands of 
peasants who have been promised a share in Jewish 
property when it is confiscated. Well might Dr Filder- 
man, the President of the Union of Rumanian Jews, 
exclaim at a recent meeting in Bucharest : ‘ Fifteen years 
ago Jewish emancipation was achieved in Rumania ; 
to-day the situation is more serious and worse. The 
Magna Charta of the rights of the Jews as citizens of the 
State is in danger.’ 

In comparison with the conditions in Rumania, the 
situation in other parts of the Balkans is tolerable though 
not free from alarm. In Greece there is a Nazi organisa- 
tion called ‘ E.E.E.,’ with headquarters at Salonika, 
which has organised frequent demonstrations against 
the Jews, and whose members carried out a violent attack 
in June upon the Jews at Castoria, where they did damage 
to houses and shops, and desecrated the cemetery. Much 
worse, however, was the violent expulsion also in June 
of Jews from Turkish Thrace, who fled panic-stricken to 
Istanbul, though the Turkish Government intervened 
as soon as it was informed of the outrage, and took steps 
to enable the fugitives to return to their homes. Anti- 
Jewish agitation is fomented by a new journal that was 
started at Istanbul in May, written in the same style 
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as ‘ Der Stiirmer,’ but the Turkish Premier, Ismet Pasha, 
declared in the Grand National Assembly that the Govern- 
ment is resolved to combat the movement. 

Not content with their activity in Europe the Nazis 
have also transplanted their agitation to North and South 
America, to Egypt and South Africa, and even to the 
Far East. In Egypt an anti-Semitic pamphlet was the 
subject of a legal action against its German publisher by 
the Jewish community of Cairo, but without success. 
In South Africa the law-court at Grahamstown was also 
occupied this summer with the hearing of an anti-Jewish 
libel case against three Nazi agitators, one Johannes von 
Moltke, and two others, in which the notorious ‘ Protocols’ 
figured conspicuously,* whilst another propagandist in 
South-Western Africa, Captain von Losnitzer, was expelled 
by the authorities. Although the Jews in the Far East 
are comparatively few the Nazis have established head- 
quarters in Shanghai, from where they can harass the 
Jews in that city and as far as Harbin. 

In the United States, organised Nazi propaganda 
had already assumed such extensive and menacing 
proportions that the House of Representatives in March 
appointed a special commission, under the chairmanship 
of Congressman J. W. McCormack, to carry out a nation- 
wide investigation into all its ramifications. Hitler’s 
agents have imported vast quantities of anti-Semitic 
literature, they have branches throughout the country, 
and they work in various guises and in co-operation with 
different bodies, such as ‘The Friends of New Germany,’ 
the ‘Silver Shirts,’ founded by a notorious adventurer, 
William Dudley Pelley, the ‘ White Legion ’ in Alabama, 
the Progressive Fascisti League in Chicago, and the 
revived ‘ Ku-Klux-Klan.’ The Congressional Committee 
has already established the connection of these activities 
both with Germany’s Ministry of Propaganda and with 
her diplomatic representatives in America; and, owing 
to the growing menace, resolutions have been passed by 
various State legislatures, providing a penalty against 
anyone guilty of spreading malicious propaganda against 
any group. In Canada the agitation is conducted by 





* All three were adjudged guilty and sentenced to the payment of 
damages (Aug. 21). Other cases concerning the ‘ Protocols’ have occupied 
the law-courts in Basle and Berne for some months. 
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organised groups from Montreal to Vancouver, and by 
scurrilous French-Canadian sheets and a new German 
paper, whilst the ‘ Protocols’ and Hitler’s ‘Mein Kampf’ 
are made to find their way even into remote villages. 
The Canadian Minister of Justice had to request the 
German Consulate in Montreal to desist from circulating 
copies of an anti-Jewish publication; a Jewish doctor, 
who was given an appointment at the Notre Dame hospital 
in Montreal was obliged to resign owing to a strike by the 
non-Jewish house-surgeons ; and the Legislative Assembly 
of Manitoba has passed a bill to enable any person be- 
longing to a particular race or denomination to obtain an 
injunction to prevent the circulation of libellous state- 
ments against his race or creed. 

South of the United States there is a similar spectacle 
of fanatical Judeophobia due to the same source of 
inspiration. In Mexico there is a ‘Comite pro Raza,’ 
whose members plaster walls and telephone poles with 
notices reading: ‘The Jew is the leper of civilisation.’ 
In Brazil a Convention was held on May 27 at Rio de 
Janeiro, attended by 3000 Green Shirts, at which a 
Hitlerist Fascist Party was organised and the complete 
Nazi programme was adopted. The Liberal ‘Avan- 
guarda ’ declared that the anti-Semitic party of ‘ Integra- 
lists’ has received a million gold marks from Germany 
to spread the Nazi gospel, and the apostles are displaying 
a destructive fervour. They accuse the Jews of having 
crowded into Brazil in large numbers (though their 
number is only about 30,000), of ‘enslaving the people,’ 
and of being responsible for war and revolution in Brazil. 
They have established a reign of terror, particularly 
among the Jews in the province of Sao Paulo; they have 
exploded a bomb in a Jewish school in the city of Sao 
Paulo, causing injury to several children, and have 
threatened to blow up the Jewish theatre. Under the 
influence of this inflammatory agitation the Government 
has passed a law for the restriction of immigration to 
2 per cent. of the number of each nationality in the 
country on the basis of the 1920 census, and has thus 
closed a haven of refuge to thousands of Jews in quest of 
a home. In the Argentine, at the end of March, three 
bombs were thrown into a synagogue in Buenos Ayres, 
and, although nobody was hurt, a gang of fifty men 
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attacked the Jews; tear-bon:bs have been thrown in 
another synagogue, and also in cinemas in Jewish dis- 
tricts, accompanied by shouts of ‘Down with the Jews!’ 

Such, then, is the state of persecution and terrorism 
that Hitler’s Government has succeeded in creating or 
exacerbating against the Jews not only in Europe but 
in the remotest parts of the world. The account here 
given represents but a tithe of the vast nefarious activities 
conducted for the past eighteen months, but it should 
suffice to indicate the real character of the so-called 
philosophy of the Third Reich. That the various agita- 
tions and outrages enumerated are not isolated episodes, 
but are all inspired and directed from the same malevolent 
source, is shown not only by the documentary evidence 
already cited, and by the abundance of local proofs, but 
also by an imprudent boast published in the ‘ Voelkischer 
Beobachter ’ of May 24, 1934 : 


‘The influence of the Nazi Party in foreign countries 
extends literally around the entire globe. ‘‘ My sphere is the 
whole world ’”’ might aptly be placed over our headquarters in 
Hamburg. This foreign organisation . . . comprises to-day 
more than 350 national units and fulcrum points of the Nazi 
Party everywhere... The Nazi party will yet further 
develop in an effort to transplant to all foreign countries the 
objectives of the National Socialist Reich. 

‘The oft-advanced objection that there have been for 
decades all sorts of German associations in foreign countries, 
and that these make the establishment of local Nazi groups 
superfluous is invalidated by experience ... We must 
affirm unequivocally that these associations were not capable 
of carrying out successfully the struggle for the prestige and 
glory of present-day Germany.’ 


Never in the history of the world did a State attempt 
to acquire prestige and glory by the universal dissemina- 
tion of lies and slander, the propagation of race-hatred, 
the practice of vandalism and desecration, and the incite- 
ment to violence. That is the unique distinction of the 
Nazi Reich, in comparison with whose subversive and 
venomous machinations the propaganda of the Russian 
Comintern is mere child’s play. To seek an explanation 
entails an enquiry not into the political but the psycho- 
pathic realm. The anti-Jewish Crusade is but a develop- 
ment on a world-wide scale, and under the delusive 
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guise of a so-called ‘spiritual mission,’ of the sadistic 
lust and savage instincts displayed by so many of the 
henchmen of Hitler at home since he came into power. 

As for the Jewish people it has been sorely dis- 
illusioned. It had firmly believed that it was impossible 
for the calumnies and barbarities of the Middle Ages to 
be revived in the fourth decade of the twentieth century ; 
it certainly never thought that they would be spread to 
the ends of the earth. It has inevitably been shaken 
not only in its confidence in modern civilisation, but in 
its feeling of security in many lands, for it finds that 
civilisation itself is being threatened and the teachings 
of Christianity are being trampled underfoot in Christen- ' 
dom. It has been roused to a struggle for self-defence, 
in which it seeks nothing but peace and liberty and the 
right to live usefully and loyally in the various regions 
of its dispersion. The fight for existence that has been 
forced upon it is in ironic contrast to the lurid picture 
of an all-conquering Judea aiming at world dominion, 
with which the Nazi demagogues seek to make the flesh 
of their deluded listeners creep. So limited, indeed, 
are its powers, that it is even unable to overcome the 
opposition of the Palestine Government to an adequate 
immigration into the Jewish National Home. The 
Balfour Declaration was based not only upon the need 
of the Jewish people for a land in which to develop their 
spiritual culture, but also upon the desire to help in the 
solution of the physical problem presented by millions 
of Jews suffering in lands of intolerance. Never was 
that problem more acute than now, for in addition to 
the race-hatred that torments them they are afflicted by 
grave economic distress throughout Central and Eastern 
Europe, and the outlets for emigration are few in 
number and restricted. The opening wide of the gates 
of Palestine in the spirit implied by the Balfour Declara- 
tion, and in the sense understood when that historic 
pronouncement was first made known, would appreciably 
relieve the situation and raise the hopes of hundreds of 
thousands. But the final passing of the Jewish tragedy 
in its present phase must await the day when the Nazi 
madness is spent and Germany abandons her orgy of re- 
action and barbarism to return to the ways of civilisation. 

IsRAEL COHEN. 
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Art. 6—CROMWELL AND THE JEWS. 


In most of our modern histories which refer to the subject, 
the release of the Jews from the edict of banishment 
promulgated in 1290 by Edward I (1272-1307) is dated 
from the Commonwealth of the seventeenth century. 
That opinion is accurate subject to qualifications ; for it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the Jews came back 
with a rush and that return was made easy for them. 
Most certainly Green’s assertion that ‘ From the time of 
Edward to that of Cromwell no Jew touched English 
ground ’ is baseless. How the door was again partially 
opened to a proscribed and vagrant race is a story worth 
retelling by the aid of the ampler documentary evidences 
which are now accessible. 

Charles I ended his life on Jan. 30, 1649, the monarchy 
was formally abolished in March following, and the 
Commonwealth came into being in May. In the late 
King’s reign, except for occasional references to com- 
plaints made by the Levant Company to injuries suffered 
owing to the illicit practices of Jewish traders in Asia 
Minor, the race is rarely mentioned in contemporary 
State or other publications. In 1635 one ‘ Mary Chester, 
a Jewess,’ was imprisoned in the Bridewell for a time for 
the offence of entertaining ‘Judaical tenets,’ though 
whether she was a Jewess by race is uncertain. Six 
years later, when the fate of the Earl of Strafford hung 
in the balance, a long list of members of Parliament 
hostile to him was posted in sundry public places in 
London with the title, ‘ Anabaptists, Jews, and Brownists,’ 
but these names were given in abuse and their use may 
prove nothing. Nevertheless, clear evidence exists that 
at least a small number of Jews, though not a formal 
congregation, lived in and about London, and even 
that the question of readmission was in the air. In the 
provinces, too, they appear to have been sporadic. Thus 
_@ Borough Account Book of Plymouth records that in 
1634-5 a ‘ Hebrew High German’ had been ‘ maintained 
at the charity of the town’ to the extent of £2 18s., 
though no Jewish community existed there before 1740. 

In December 1648 the General Council of Officers, 
sitting at Whitehall, ‘ ordered that two petitions should 
be drawn up in the name of the Council to the House, the 
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Me for taking off tithes, and the other for the repealing 
of the statute for the banishment of the Jews, in regard 
it was not held fit to mention them in the Agreement.’ 
The Agreement of the People, a draft constitution on 
republican principles, is, of course, referred to. In the 
following month a petition in favour of removing the ban 
was presented to Fairfax by Johanna Cartwright and 
Ebenezer, her son, Baptists of Amsterdam, and it duly 
reached the Parliament. The more clement sentiment 
which was spreading amongst enlightened people found 
expression at that time in literature of the didactic kind. 
Thus in 1648 Edward Nicholas published a tractate on 
the subject with the title ‘ An Apology for the honourable 
nation of the Jews and all the sons of Israel.’ Writing 
‘not upon any man’s motion,’ but from independent 
conviction, and ‘for the glory of God, the comfort of 
those his afflicted people, the love of my own sweet native 
country of England, and the freeing of my own conscience 
in the day of account,’ he strongly appealed ‘that we 
show ourselves compassionate and helpers of the afflicted 
Jews.’ In 1652 a group of Jews was holding meetings 
for prayer at Hackney, and in the following year Robert 
Rich, the London citizen who so chivalrously championed 
the Quaker John Naylor,* petitioned Parliament ‘on 
behalf of the Jews in England, Scotland, and Ireland.’ 
The first practical attempts to procure the readmission 
of the Jews without let or hindrance were made several 
years later by Manasseh ben Israel, a rabbi of Spanish or 
Portuguese birth then settled in Amsterdam. Born in 
1604, this very remarkable man enjoyed a considerable 
reputation amongst his co-religionists. He was a noted 
Hebrew scholar, though he seems to have been fond of 
disputation, and to have brought upon himself hostility 
in Holland by needless interferences in the quarrels 
between the Calvinists and the Arminians. Long before 
the date reached Manasseh had directed his attention to 
England as a possible home for his race. Correspondence 
with Englishmen of influence—theologians and others— 


* At the time of his amazing hallucinations Naylor was unquestionably 
a typical mental case. Had he lived to-day he would have been promptly 
handed over to a skilled psychiatrist, instead of being fiendishly tortured. 
Later the poor fellow recovered his reason, probably knowing little about 
the pranks he had played. 
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had also led him to believe that its return would no 
longer count on serious opposition. So encouraged, he 
petitioned the Long Parliament in 1650 that Jews might 
be readmitted with the righ to trade and build syna- 
gogues. In the same year he published in Spanish and 
Latin a tractate entitled ‘Spes Israelis,’ in which he 
developed the speculation, for which he was indebted to 
others, that the American Indians were to be identified 
with the ‘ ten lost tribes.’ A translation in English was 
promptly published, dedicated to the Parliament, which 
he begged to ‘favour the good of the Jews.’ On his 
request several passports were issued to Manasseh, per- 
mitting him to visit this country in the interest of his 
people, but they do not appear to have been used, 
though in 1653 he addressed a petition to the Little 
Parliament on the subject, and it was duly discussed. 

In the same year the rabbi’s brother-in-law, Emanuel 
Martinez Dormido, accompanied by the former’s only son, 
Samuel, came to London with two petitions to the 
Protector—one in furtherance of his own business interests, 
and the other in favour of the Jews in general. Crom- 
well’s attitude was plainly indicated by the message with 
which he passed the petition to the Council of State; 
‘ His Highness is pleased in an especial manner to recom- 
mend these papers to the speedy consideration of the 
Council.’ That body did not receive the petition favour- 
ably and no action was taken. Probably Dormido 
prejudiced his cause by indulging in a violent attack on 
the Papacy, the Government’s relations with which were 
sufficiently strained without additional excitation by men 
of his type. On June 29, 1654, that gallant royalist 
soldier Sir Marmaduke Langdale wrote to Charles II from 
Brussels that ‘ the Jews are numerous and rich, and offer 
great matters for their privileges in England,’ while in 
September, in sending some Dutch news to an English 
correspondent, Sir Edward Nicholas, the King’s Secretary, 
wrote, ‘ Cromwell has agreed with the Jews, and some of 
their rabbis [i.e., in Holland] are learning English, and 
will go from several parts to settle Judaism in England ; 
they have already meetings in London.’ 

A more determined and more hopeful attempt was 
made in 1655, when Manasseh himself came to London 
in company with several influential members of the 
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Amsterdam congregation. In one of his writings he 
allows it to be understood that in all his endeavours on 
behalf of his co-religionists he had Cromwell’s personal 
encouragement, and there is reason to believe that it was 
so. The delegation arrived in October. Two not easily 
reconcilable accounts of its objects exist. While both 
agree that Manasseh was the principal spokesman, one 
version says that the proposal originated in Asia Minor— 
most probably in Smyrna, where the Jews were largely 
engaged in trade—and that, as will be told later, its 
primary purpose was not commercial at all. The first 
official reference to the visitors’ doings which I have come 
across is dated Oct. 31. It occurs in a record of the 
proceedings of the Council of State, and tells how 
Manasseh attended at the door of the Council-room with 
some books which he wished to present to the Council. 
That body unceremoniously ordered ‘that Mr Jessop 
[the clerk] go out to receive them and bring them in,’ 
leaving the rabbi on the mat. Manasseh came fortified 
with two prepared petitions—a ‘ Humble Address ’ to the 
Protector and ‘A Declaration to the Commonwealth 
showing his motives for his coming to England, how 
profitable the nation of the Jews are, and how faithful 
the nation of the Jews are.’ The petitions were referred 
to the Council of State, which deputed a small committee 
to consider and report on them. Again the report was 
unfavourable. It was admitted that ‘on point of con- 
science’ the readmission of the Jews was lawful, but a 
strong indictment against them was put forward and the 
conclusion drawn that it would be impolitic to allow them 
to return to this country except subject to very drastic 
considerations, which were enumerated. 

Displeased with a report which ran counter to his 
opinions and wishes, Cromwell now decided to seek the 
verdict of a conference of men who would to-day be 
regarded as experts. As summoned it comprised the 
Lord Justice Glynn, the Lord Chief Baron Steele, and 
other members of the Council, fourteen ministers or 
preachers (‘ godly men ’), four of them doctors of divinity, 
and a number of merchants or other citizens, these in- 
cluding the existing and last preceding Lord Mayors of 
London, the two sheriffs, and alderman, and the Master 
of Charterhouse. Later the combative Hugh Peters 
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was added to the ministerial contingent. He had afore- 
time been specially friendly to the Jews, a fact to which 
his appointment may have been due, but on this occasion 
he turned King’s evidence against his patron and his fond 
design. The conference met on Dec. 4, 7, 12, and 18. 
Several reports of the proceedings exist, the most ex- 
tended being that attributed to Henry Jessey and pub- 
lished at the time as a 16-page pamphlet with the title, 
‘A Narrative of the late Proceedings at Whitehall con- 
cerning the Jews, who had desired by Rabbi Manasses, 
an Agent for them, that they might return into England, 
and worship the God of their Fathers here in Synagogues, 
etc. Published for Satisfaction to many in several Parts 
in England that were desirous and inquisitive to hear the 
Truth thereof’ (1656).* The claims put forward (in 
abbreviated form) were as follows : 


1. The Hebrew nation to be received and protected from 
all wrongs just as the English are or should be. 

2. To be allowed to have public synagogues wherein to 
observe their religion as they ought. 

3. To have a burying place out of the town without being 
troubled by any about their burials. 

4. To traffic as freely as other strangers in all sorts of 
merchandise. 

5. To the end that the Jews who come over may be for 
the profit of the English nation, and prejudice or offend none, 
a person of quality to be assigned by the Lord Protector to 
receive their passports and their oaths of fidelity to him. 

6. To prevent trouble to the judges and others, matters 
of difference amongst the Jews to be determined by the heads 
of synagogues and others with them as internal concerns. 

7. Any existing laws against the Jews to be repealed for 
their greater security. 


, The petition ended with the assurance to the Protector 


‘thau if these wishes were granted the in-comers would 


‘always be well affected and pray for the success of all 
your enterprises.’ Seeing that the demands were for the 
granting of important privileges to a banished race, they 
cannot be said to have erred on the side of modesty. 
Although nothing seems to have been said in writing 
about a guid pro quo, it was reported that the rich Jews 





* ‘Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. Vit. 
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of Amsterdam had offered to the Protector for his Govern- 
ment, as a sort of ransom, a sum variously stated at 
200,0007. and 250,000/., and further that they wished to 
buy St Paul’s Cathedral for use as a synagogue, at the price 
of half a million pounds, a story to be returned to later. 
Cromwell presided at the first meeting, and after the 
petition and proposals had been read he suggested that 
more had been asked than was ‘ meet to be granted,’ and 
that the two main questions to be considered and 
answered were: (1) ‘ Whether it be lawful at all to 
receive in the Jews,’ and (2) ‘if it be lawful, then upon 
what terms it is meet to receive them.’ The lawyers 
having satisfied the conference that there was no legal 
impediment in the way of admission, the conference pro- 
ceeded to discuss the second and more important question, 
with the result that a strong reluctance to see the existing 
‘ prohibition relaxed came at once to light. Strangely 
enough, the opposition was stronger amongst the divines 
than in the other sections of the conference. While the 
merchants were unsympathetic, ‘ insisting vehemently ’ 
that the admission of the Jews would ‘ enrich foreigners 
and impoverish the natives of the land,’ one report states 
that the ministers 
‘assailed each other furiously with texts of Scripture, and 
spent so much time in turning over their bibles for proofs, 
that they passed four days in discussion, till one of them, 
having concluded a senseless argument with a prayer, which 
he said was conceived by the godly Beza [the Genevan 
reformer, 1519-1605] Cromwell grew tired and told them 
with some warmth that they did not answer his expectations.’ 
The opposition of the divines was avowedly prompted 
by suspicion of aggression and proselytism. ‘The most 
did fear that if they should come many would be seduced 
and cheated by them, and little good would be unto 
them,’ and that they would not hesitate ‘to blaspheme 
Christ and the Christian religion, to the pain and distress 
of all Godly people.’ All sorts of ways of meeting these 
dangers were proposed. Some thought that formal 
sureties might be taken, while others suggested that the 
Jews should be converted before being allowed to enter 
the country. On the other hand, the sentiment amongst 
Puritan saints of the stricter sort who, in the cant phrase 
of the time, were prepared to ‘live and die’ for the asser- 
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tion of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture, appears 
to have been more tolerant. Thus Major-General Whalley 
warmly supported the Jewish application. He wrote to 
Thurloe on Dec. 12 expressing the hope that the Jews 
would be admitted ‘ for politic and divine reasons.’ 

Ever ready with his pen, the versatile and violent 
lawyer-controversialist William Prynne bitterly attacked 
the proposal in ‘A Short Demurrer to the Jewes long 
discontinued barred Remitter into England.’ He was 
willing, he wrote, to pray for the conversion. of the Jews, 
but he was opposed on religious grounds to their read- 
mission on any terms. The vigour of this tractate was a 
shock to Manasseh, who replied, perhaps more in sorrow 
than anger, in the restrained and dignified language of 
the dissertation bearing the title ‘ Vindicie Judzorum.’ 
This production was addressed ‘ from my study in London, 
April 10, 1656’ to ‘the highly honoured nation of Eng- 
land,’ and in it Manasseh, described as ‘a divine and a 
physician,’ claimed that ‘ all objections are candidly and 
yet fully cleared.’ Nevertheless, it failed to satisfy his 
opponents. 

While the conference was still sitting the shrewd 
Secretary Thurloe, an iron-cased realist in politics, wrote 
to Henry Cromwell, then Lord Deputy in Ireland (Dec. 17) : 
‘We have had very many disputations concerning the 
admittance of the Jews to dwell in this Commonwealth, 
they having made an earnest desire to his Highness to be 
admitted. . . . What the issue thereof will be I am not 
able to tell you, but am apt to think that nothing will be 
done therein.’ He judged accurately; a multitude of 
counsellors failed to give unity, and, to Cromwell’s dis- 
appointment, no decision was arrived at. A contemporary 
record runs : 


* All having been heard the Lord Protector . . . professed 
that he had no engagement to the Jews but only what the 
Scripture holds forth, and that he had hoped by these preachers 
to have had some clearing of the case as to conscience, but 
seeing these agreed not, but were of two or three opinions, it 
was left the more doubtful to him and the Council, and he 
hoped to do nothing hastily or rashly, and had much need of 
all their prayers, that the Lord would direct them so as may 
be to His glory and to the good of the nation. And thus was 
the dismission of that assembly.’ 
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Before the Protector and his Council had said the last 
word, however, they were still to have had the benefit of 
the opinions and advice of an interesting Scotsman in 
Presbyterian orders, who had acted as a chaplain to 
British colonies in several German towns, and had taken 
an active interest in the cause of ecclesiastical unity 
amongst the Protestants of Northern Europe—one of 
Cromwell’s favourite projects. This was John Dury, a 
friend of the better known Polish or Lithuanian immigrant 
Samuel Hartlib, and a collaborator with him in sundry 
useful works. Owing to his residence and travels abroad 
Dury had a unique knowledge of the Jews, and two of his 
twenty books and pamphlets were devoted to them. 
Invited by Hartlib to throw this knowledge into the 
common stock, he wrote him a long letter which was at once 
published with the title ‘A Case of Conscience, Whether 
it be lawful to admit Jews into a Christian Common- 
wealth ’ (Jan. 8, 1656). 

In this dissertation Dury did not oppose admission on 
principle, but urged that the State should ‘ go warily and 
by degrees’ in the matter. He regarded Manasseh’s 
claims as very far-going, and uttered the warning that 
the use made by the Jews of the privileges granted to 
them in Germany and other countries was ‘ not much to 
their recommendation,’ since ‘ they have ways beyond all 
other men to undermine a State and to insinuate into 
those that are in offices, and prejudice the trade of others.’ 
He urged, therefore, that they should not be admitted as 
citizens but only as sojourners and guests, that they 
should be required to live by themselves and worship in 
their own tongue, and also be ‘ prevented by special Acts 
and Ordinances from encroaching upon others beyond 
their bounds, for they are naturally more high-minded 
[i.e., arrogant] than other nations, and make less con- 
science of oppressing the Gentiles than others do.’ Care 
was to be taken to ‘ prevent the temporal inconveniences 
which may arise from their covetous practices and biting 
usury, and all offences against the Christian religion, 
blasphemy against the person of Christ being punished by 
death, like blasphemy against God under the Mosaic law. 

But Dury was not satisfied with prohibitions and 
penalties. Referring to the treatment of the Jews in 
Germany at that time, and speaking especially of Cassel, 
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where he then lived, he contended that the Jews migh 
fairly be required to hear expositions of the Christian 
faith by ministers and other fit persons, and that ‘ with 
patience and without contradicting contentiously,’ as 
well as Christian criticisms of their own religion, to 
which they should be allowed to reply. He wrote: 


‘Here at Cassel something hath been intended this way 
by obliging them to come once a month to a lecture, wherein 
the grounds of Christianity were offered unto them, and 
although few or none have been thereby so openly converted 
as to embrace all the truth, some of them have been so moved 
that they have wept much sometimes at the things which 
they have heard. Also a small catechism of our Belief con- 
cerning the Messiah hath been penned for them, and they 
have been obliged to read it and learn it, so as to answer to 
the questions contained therein.’ 


Subject to these safeguards and admonitions, the Jews 
might, in his opinion, be safely admitted, and indeed he 
went so far as to say that it would be ‘a sin in those who 
will not admit them upon these terms,’ though he 
expressly reserved judgment upon the question ‘ whether 
the present time is suitable or not.’ It may be that 
Dury’s advice gave the last blow to any hopes of success 
which the Jews may still have entertained. As late as 
April 10 Manasseh wrote in his ‘ Vindicie Judseorum’ 
that ‘as yet we have had no final determination from 
his Serene Highness.’ Nor did one follow. So far as is 
known no formal reply was given, and it is certain that 
the closed door was at best but slightly opened. 

Of the Jews who had come to London from afar it is 
recorded that when they heard that most of the ministers 
were against them, they ‘ removed hence again to beyond 
the seas with much grief of heart that they were thus 
disappointed of their hopes.’ Manasseh, however, pre- 
ferred and was allowed to stay in London, evidently 
hoping to find it a more congenial place than Amsterdam, 
and perhaps encouraged by the courtesy paid to him by 
certain scholars, including the Primate, who consulted 
him on questions of Hebrew lore. I find that on March 24, 
1656, a petition was addressed to the Protector by him 
and six other Jews resident in London in which they 
thanked him for allowing them to meet in their private 
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ouses for devotion, but now begged to have that pro- 
tection set down in writing, so that they might have no 
fear of molestation. They also asked ‘ that those of us 
who die may be buried in a place outside of the city, 
with leave of the proprietors.’ The petition was referred 
to the Council of State, and it may be assumed that it 
was favourably received. 

Later in the year the good rabbi found himself in 
financial straits and asked Cromwell for assistance. 
‘What modesty forbids,’ he wrote, ‘necessity (that 
ingens telum) compels, that having been for a long time 
very sickly (an expensive condition) I beg you, my only 
succourer in this land of strangers, to help me. I do not 
prescribe the way, but having experienced your com- 
passion, as well as majesty, I lay myself at your feet.’ A 
pension of 1001. was the result of this appeal, though it 
failed to meet more than present needs. On Sept. 17 he 
wrote to the Protector : 

‘My only son, now being dead in my house, who before 


his departure engaged me to accompany his corpse to Holland, 
and I indebted here, I know not which way to turn but (under 


God) to your Highness for help in this condition, imploring 
your bowels of compassion (which I know are great and 
tender) to supply me with three hundred pounds, and I shall 
surrender my pension seal and never trouble or charge your 
Highness any more.’ 


The pension was commuted for 2001., but for some 
reason or other the rabbi never received the money. The 
reader may wonder how it came about that the Protector 
made so ready a response to these applications for help. 
That Manasseh possessed in a high degree the faculty of 
insinuation is clear from his writings, yet neither the 
successful exercise of that faculty nor yet compassion 
alone seems sufficient to explain Cromwell’s generosity to 
a suppliant for substantial favours who had really per- 
formed no public service whatever. I am driven to the 
conclusion that the Protector had encouraged Manasseh 
to form expectations which he was unable to justify or 
satisfy, and that the grant of a pension was intended as 
a solatium to the rabbi and a salve to his own conscience. 
Manasseh himself died a short time later—Nov. 20, 1657. 
In a petition addressed to the Lord Protector Richard 
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Cromwell on Jan. 4, 1659, John Sadler, for a time Oliver 
secretary and afterwards a Master in Chancery, wrote : 


‘I have often been pressed to present petitions on behalf 
of the Jews, but by letters of your late royal father and of 
others of note some of the synagogues sent hither a chief 
rabbi, Manasseh ben Israel, for admittance to some freedom 
of trade in these islands. He stayed here so long he was 
ashamed to return to those that sent him with so little 
success. Your father granted him 100/. a year, which he 
resigned for 200/., but though he procured several seals he 
never got a penny. At length, broken-hearted with losing 
his only son, his time and his hopes, he got away with so 
much breath as lasted him in Middleburg, where he died, 
leaving a widow who had no money to bury him.’ 


Sadler begged the Protector ‘in compassion ’ to cause 
payment of this 200/. to be made speedily and without 
fees, though it is doubtful whether this was done. It is 
said to have been due to Sadler’s influence that the Jews 
obtained again a synagogue in London. 

The story of the Jewish mission to London would be 
incomplete without a more particular reference to two 
matters hitherto only hinted at. One is the offer to buy 
St Paul’s Cathedral. However strange that offer may 
seem, there is no reason for doubting that at some in- 
definite date it was made. Contemporary confirmation 
may be cited from several sources. Thus a news-letter 
sent from London on April 2, 1649, to the Marquess of 
Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant in Ireland, reported, 
‘They are about demolishing and selling cathedral 
churches. I hear Norwich is designed already, and that 
the Jews proffer 600,000/. for Paul’s and Oxford Library, 
and may have them for 200,0007. more. London House 
is quite pulled down, and Lambeth is following it, and 
all the rareties in the King’s Library at St James’s are 
vanished to nothing.’ So, too, the ‘ History of the 
Troubles of Great Britain,’ written in French by ‘ Robert 
Menteth of Salmonet,’ published in Paris in 1661 and in 
an English translation in 1735, records this alleged 
proposal as having first been made just after the King’s 
execution. After relating that event, the writer proceeds : 


* What is very remarkable is that the Jews, who crucified 
the Son of God, by whom Kings reign, then took occasion of 
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the conjuncture, which seemed favourable to them. They 
presented a petition to the Council of War [by which] they 
requested that the Act of their banishment might be repealed, 
and that they might have St Paul’s Church for their synagogue, 
for which and the library of Oxford, wherewith they desired 
to begin their traffic again, they offered five hundred thousand 
pounds, but the Council of War would have eight. The 
brokers employed by the Jews in the affair were Peters 
and Martin. The proposal was made to the pretended . 
Commons.’ 


On the other hand, writing to his Government on 
Jan. 4, 1656, Francesco Bernardi, the Genoese envoy to 
Cromwell’s Court, says : 


‘ During the last days his Highness [Cromwell] has been 
busily occupied with his Council in a treaty with Jews who 
have come from Amsterdam to ask permission to live and 
trade here ; and for this purpose they propose great things in 
the matter of commerce and an increase of customs and 
excise, offering also 200,000/. on account of the church of 
St Paul, which is the cathedral of London, but is at present 
much ruined, the which they would repair at their own 
expense in order to occupy and use part of it as a synagogue, 
for it is a building of about half a mile in circumference and 
of extraordinary height.’ 


It is on record that not only Hugh Peters, whose. 
hatred of everything episcopal was unbounded, but the 
high-minded mystic Sir Henry Vane the younger favoured 
the transaction ; and it is not inherently improbable that 
the idea would find a tolerant, even a ready reception 
amongst Puritans of the severer and uncompromising 
type. It was on the demand of fanatical religionists that 
the episcopal order had been abolished, Presbyterianism 
foreed upon the nation, church lands expropriated and 
the proceeds therefrom diverted in part to secular pur- 
poses, contumelious ministers harried out of their bene- 
fices, and cathedrals and churches despoiled and profaned. 
To men who advocated and applauded such measures in 
the name of the ‘ true Protestant religion’ a proposal to 
make over to the members of another faith the greatly 
dilapidated fabric which St Paul’s then was could hardly 
have appeared in the light of either robbery or sacrilege, 
apart from the fact that its alienation would evade the 
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risk of a large public expenditure on repairs.* If more 
unseemly, however, it was hardly less irrational than the 
proposal of Sir James Harrington, who at that time 
basked in Oliver’s favour, and whose political romance 
* Oceana ’ was about to be published, that England should 
sell Ireland, lock, stock, and barrel, to the Jews, and so 
rid herself of an indeterminate burden. It may be 
noted that the ‘ Calendar of State Papers ’ for 1659 cites 
under date Jan. 6 a letter in which M. de Vaux writes 
from London to the Marquess de Chastel, that ‘ the Jews 
offer to buy the beautiful room in Whitehall for their 
synagogue and promise not to demolish it.’ Although 
the cathedral transaction was not concluded, it is evident 
that the insult of the Amsterdam offer rankled in the 
breasts of ‘patriotic Londoners, for I find that in a 
Remonstrance addressed to Charles II on Nov. 30, 1660, 
the fact that they had ‘ endeavoured to buy St Paul’s 
for a synagogue in the late usurper’s time ’ is made a 


grievance against the Jews and a proof that their pros- 
perity had been gained by ‘usurious and fraudulent 
practices.’ 

Then there is the further question whether the 


Amsterdam Jews undertook the mission to Cromwell on 
their own initiative or were led to do it by external 
influence. Mention has been made of the fact that the 
idea of a mission to Cromwell originated in Asia Minor 
at the same time. Regarding this the French historian 





* In the reign of James I the condition of the structure was so defective 
that several commissions were appointed to ascertain what was needed to 
the ‘great and honourable work of upholding and repairing of the said 
church,’ but neither in that reign nor the next did the matter go further. 
In the Bodleian Library at Oxford are to be seen many letters of Christopher 
Wren in which the restoration is discussed. Thus writing on Aug. 5, 
1665, to Sancroft, the Dean, he says: ‘I have with a great deale of paines 
finished the designes for it, if they may be usefull; if it happen they bee 
not thought soe I shall not repent the great satisfaction and pleasure I 
have taken in the contrivance, wch equalls that of poetry or compositions 
in musick.’ Then came the Great Fire, which completed the wreck and 
made reconstruction necessary. Wren wrote quaintly to the same on 
April 28, 1668: ‘I received your account of the fate of old Paul’s, and I must 
comfort you as I would a freinde for the losse of his great grandfather, by 
saying in course of nature you could not longer enjoy him, soe many and 
soe evident were to me the signes of its ruine when last I viewed the 
building.’ He therefore advised ‘a new fabrick upon new foundations, 
artificiall durable and beautifull, but lesse massive, and to use the old but 
as you wou. a quarry.’ 
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Francois Raguenet, in referring to Cromwell’s prestige 
abroad, tells a story which has the look of a myth. 

‘ His reputation increased in such a manner that the Jews 
in Asia [Minor], having heard of all the great things told of 
him by report, resolved to send some of their brethren to 
England to inform themselves whether he was not the 
Liberator whom they expected and whom they had always 
believed would be found amongst the extraordinary captains 
who have appeared in the world since their dispersion. For 
that commission they chose the celebrated Jacob ben Azahel, 
who was directed to take with him in passing through Bohemia 
David ben Eleazer, rabbi of their synagogue in Prague, who 
knew perfectly all European languages, and the rabbi 
Manasseh ben Israel, of Amsterdam, who was to serve as 
conductor. 

‘ When they arrived in London, in order to conceal the 
true object of their journey, they at first showed only a letter 
of credit concerning the establishment of an agency (Bureau) 
for Levantine trade, from which they led the English to hope 
for great advantage. The heads of the Chamber of Commerce 
received them gladly and listened very favourably to their 
proposals. . . . Cromwell likewise gave them a very good 
reception, counting on the greater commercial prosperity 
which might come by their instrumentality. He even granted 
these two Jews at their request a private audience in which, 
after they had testified to their great esteem for the famous 
library of Cambridge university, Cromwell, who could not 
pardon the zeal for the late King which the university had 
exhibited, promised to sell to the strangers all the manu- 
scripts and books which they regarded as most rare.’ 

Raguenet then explains that the real object of visiting 
the library was to ascertain by consulting all the avail- 
able evidences of Cromwell’s genealogy whether he was 
of Hebrew descent. With this end in view, we are told, 
the delegation went to Huntingdon, and there made 
inquiries amongst his relations and the friends of his 
family. This historian adds that when these investiga- 
tions became public they gave rise to ‘ piquant railleries ’ 
at the expense of the Protector, who was so annoyed that 
he refused both the desired trading privileges and the 
option to buy the Cambridge books, and in a private 
audience severely rebuked them and then dismissed them 
*‘ without allowing them to say a single word.’ * 





* ‘Histoire d’Olivier Cromwell,’ pp. 290-3, published in 1691. 
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Although the notion of identifying Cromwell with the 
Messiah who had been foretold was abandoned, it is an 
historical fact that the expectation of a coming champion 
long continued to fire the imaginations and agitate the 
minds of the Levantine Hebrews. Pepys tells how in 
February 1666 he heard several times of a Jew in London 
who, ‘in the name of the rest,’ was risking large sums 
of money in wagering—whether offering odds or taking 
them is not stated—on the question whether ‘a certain 
person now at Smyrna be within these two years owned 
by all the Princes of the East, and particularly the Grand 
Seignior, as the King of the World, in the same manner 
we do the King of England here, and that this man is the 
true Messiah.’ The curious reader may find in the 
*‘ Calendar of State Papers ’ for that year several extended 
references to a pretender, answering to this ‘ King of the 
World,’ who kept the Jews not only of Smyrna but of 
Amsterdam in ferment. After all, it should not be 
deemed incredible that a remote community of devout 
and excitable Jews, impressed by the wonderful reports 
which were current concerning the ruler of the English 
theocratic State, a man who knew as much as themselves 
about the Old Testament, should have concluded that he 
was Israel’s destined deliverer. An alternative theory, 
though a barely possible one, is that these Jews may 
have heard and been misled by reports of the two false 
Messiahs, John Tauney and John Robbins, who turned up 
in London in 1651, and the latter of whom Cromwell 
kept in prison until his brain had cooled.* 

What, then, was the practical upshot of all these 
endeavours to procure the repeal of the Edwardian 
edict ? Evelyn writes in his ‘ Diary ’ under date Dec. 14, 
1656: ‘ Now were the Jews admitted.’ That statement 
is incorrect, or at least it can only hold good of a certain 
definite and very small number of Jews. It is, in fact, 
impossible to fix any exact date as that at which the 
Jews were allowed to return freely to this country, and 
the historians who have attempted to do it have by their 





* ‘Thomas Tany, goldsmith, who by the Lord’s voice that he heard 
changed his name from Thomas to Theauraw John Tany [or Theauro John] 
in the 23rd of November, 1649, living then at the Three Golden Keys, 
within Temple Bar, London. He was then and before a blaspheming 
Jew.’—‘ Athen. Oxon.’ (1692), 11, 200, note. 
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contradictions left the matter in obscurity and confusion. 
Thus while Hallam says that it is ‘ well known’ that 
Cromwell ‘ permitted the settlement of Jews in England 
after an exclusion of nearly three centuries,’ Dean Milman 
suggests that Charles II did what Cromwell was unable 
or unwilling to do, and attributes his benevolent action 
to his constant financial difficulties. Again, while Bishop 
Burnet asserts that Cromwell brought in a company of 
Jews to build a synagogue, Tovey in ‘ Anglia Judaica’ 
denies this, and says, on the authority of rabbi Netto, 
sometime governor of the London synagogue, that it was 
the restored King who first formally readmitted them, 
yet that as late as 1663 their number in the whole metro- 
polis was just over twelve. Carlyle gets nearer to the 
mark when he says that the effect of the conference was 
that ‘the Jews could not settle here except by private 
sufferance of his Highness.’ A contemporary letter 
writer still more accurately anticipated what would 
happen when on Dec. 31, 1655, he told a correspondent, 
‘The Jews, we hear, will be admitted by connivancy, 
though the generality oppose.’ Salvetti, the diplomatic 
agent of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, reported to his 
master to the same effect on Feb. 4 of the following year. 
This is exactly what took place. The edict remained, 
but was allowed to become more and more a dead letter. 
In other words, no general permission to enter the country 
was granted, but only freedom to individual applicants, 
with the result that the Jews regained their old influence, 
and much more, by a gradual and for a long time an 
imperceptible process of peaceful penetration. 

It is worth while to marshal a few further well- 
attested facts which throw light upon the situation as 
Cromwell found and left it. He found the ban in 
existence, and he undoubtedly lifted it, yet warily and 
timorously, and with no idea of favouring or tolerating 
any violent change, knowing that the nation would have 
strongly repudiated it. Evidence that Jews settled in 
London in Oliver’s time and received modest favours 
from him is shown by a document quoted in Sir Henry 
Ellis’ ‘ Original Letters illustrative of English History ’ 
(third series). Therein one ‘Mr Jo Greenhalgh’ writes 
from London on April 22, 1662, to his friend Thomas 
Crompton, ‘ minister of Astley Chapel,’ describing a visit 
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to the Jewish synagogue, in which he counted ‘ about or 
above a hundred right Jews, one proselyte amongst 
them,’ adding that some of them told him that ‘in 
Oliver’s time they did build booths on the other side of 
the Thames, and kept the Feast of Tabernacles in them, 
but since the King’s coming in they are very close, nor 
do admit any to see them but very privately.’ 

There is also the testimony of those who saw unwill- 
ingly the encouragement shown to the Jews and were 
eager to stay the incoming stream. One of the earliest 
petitions addressed to Charles II on his return was from 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, and 
was directed to the reversal of the Cromwellian policy. 
In this grandiloquent production it was asserted that ‘ in 
that grand complication of mischiefs brought on your 
Majesty’s good subjects by the corrupt interest of the 
late usurper, the admission of Jews to a free cohabitation 
and trade in these dominions was found to be a most 
heavy pressure on your petitioners.’ For this reason 
they begged the King to introduce measures for excluding 
any but native subjects from engaging in certain trades, 
to put in execution the earlier laws against Jews, and to 
enact new ones for the expulsion of all ‘ professed Jews ’ 
from the kingdom. About the same time one Thomas 
Violet, a London goldsmith and bullion dealer, and a 
somewhat disreputable person, twice petitioned against 
the Jews, undoubtedly from purely pecuniary motives. 
He alleged that after the conference above recorded 
Cromwell and his Council gave a dispensation to a number 
of Jews—said to be Spaniards and Portuguese who had 
been settled in the Low Countries—to establish them- 
selves in London, and to practise their religion there 
without hindrance, also that it was his intention to allow 
them to be naturalised and to farm the customs and 
excise, which was very unlikely. He prayed, therefore, 
that the property of Jews who had returned to England 
without permission should be confiscated, 10 per cent. of the 
proceeds to go to him as the informer. Violet is reported 
to have inveigled unwary Jews into illegal practices 
and then trapped them. The Journal of the House of 
Commons records at the close of 1660 that the Council 
asked advice of the House ‘touching protection from the 
Jews,’ but it does not appear what action, if any, was taken. 
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Further proof of the prejudice against which the Jews 
had still to contend is afforded by several resolutions 
adopted by the House of Commons in 1663 and 1664. 
Thus on Feb. 26 of the earlier year it voted ‘that a 
committee be appointed to prepare and bring in laws 
to prevent encroachments in trade by the Jews and 
French or any other foreigners,’ all the merchants in the 
House to be members, besides others. On May 2 following 
the Committee for the Advance and Improvement of 
Trade recommended ‘that for the increase of trade the 
House would admit of a Bill for the naturalisation of all 
foreigners that shall take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, except Jews.’ The House regarded the 
recommendation as ‘ of weight,’ but subsequently, after 
discussion, rejected it. In the following year the London 
Jews seem to have been very hard pressed, for on Aug. 22 
three of them petitioned Parliament on behalf of them- 
selves and their fellows trading in and about the city for 
‘ protection and leave to trade unless ordered by the King 
to depart.’ The reply given was that they might enjoy 
the same favours as heretofore so long as they demeaned 
themselves peaceably and obeyed the laws of the land. 
The relations between the growing immigrant com- 
munities of Jews and the native English would appear to 
have become again very strained in the year 1671, since 
we find the House of Commons ordering on Feb. 6 ‘ that 
a Committee be appointed to inquire into the growth of 
popery, to propose and bring in a bill to prevent it, and 
also to inquire touching the number of the Jews and their 
synagogues, and upon what terms they may be permitted 
to have their residence here, and report it with their 
opinions to the House.’ The result of this is obscure. 

_ The later ameliorations of the position of the Jews in 
this country came piecemeal and slowly. Fifty-two years 
passed before they were allowed to own real estate (1723), 
and thirty more before a law was passed to allow of their 
being naturalised, and that without taking the sacrament, 
which was the usual accompaniment (1753), only to be 
repealed under strong public protest within a year. 
After another century came the Jewish Emancipation Act, 
which allowed members of the hitherto proscribed race to 
sit in Parliament. 

WILLIAM Harsutt Dawson. 
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Art. 7.—LIFE AND THE PROFESSOR. 


Religion and the Sciences of Life. With other Essays 
on Allied Topics. By William McDougall, F.R.S. 
Methuen, 1934. 


FRoM time to time, but too rarely, the better thinkers 
—each in his own department generally a specialist, 
and, therefore, not always the best of guides through 
other domains—make surveys of the passing conditions 
of the civilised world and print their findings. Although 
the ultimate effects of such surveys may be comparatively 
small, they help at least by enabling us sometimes to 
get out of the narrowing grooves of a wilfully limited 
and over-mechanised existence and to see more widely 
where we are and whereto we, with others in their multi- 
tudes, are drifting. For drift is the word and the fact. 
However much Parliaments may decree and Churches 
pronounce, man, using such opportunities for easy progress 
as Time and Science have endowed him with, slides 
cheerily down the primrose slopes, heedless of the voices 
and the stars; until something awakes him to reality. 
That may be an earthquake or a war, though not always 
necessarily is it as portentous as that. Sometimes the 
words of an outstanding wise man are enough to bring him 
to a pause. But Homo sapiens—so-called by the experts 
whose province it is to label things—is a creature whose 
frequent insapiency the fitness of the adjective questions. 

Professor William McDougall, formerly of Harvard, 
of both Oxford and Cambridge, of St Thomas’s Hospital, 
and now of Duke University in North Carolina, is the 
latest philosopher to offer generalisations on the larger 
trend of world-movements, and to point a number of 
morals. As the above qualifications testify, his name 
commands respect; and unlike some guides who move 
amid the intricacies of the universe he does not—or does 
not much—interfere in provinces to which he has not the 
key ; so that his book on ‘ Religion and the Sciences of 
Life,’ while not epoch-making, or by any means filling 
the promise suggested by its tremendous title, is worth the 
thoughts that it earnestly invites. It may be said at 
once that the author limits the sciences whose teachings 
he wishes to apply to the ills and weaknesses of mankind 
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to what he calls the social sciences ; meaning in particular, 
Biology, Anthropology, Eugenics, and Psychology. Those 
are his choice. Economics, which is eminently a social 
science, he will have nothing to do with, except by the ways 
of chastisement. An economist he can’t abide; and more 
than once he pauses in his argument to shout anathema at 
‘that monstrous fiction ’ as he calls it, the ‘ Economic Man.’ 
‘ There’s no sich a person,’ he declares, after the spirit 
of Mrs Betsey Prig but, of course, in his own university 
language ; overlooking, it may be—though we are not 
certain that he does overlook what it suits him not to see— 
the truth that, like X to the mathematician, the Economic 
Man is merely a symbol, invented for the conveniences 
of argument and example; a lay figure nominally and 
solely concerned with the securing and profitable uses of 
wealth—in other words, the bloodless yet academically 
serviceable cousin of X or Y. But, of course, the Pro- 
fessor knows all that, as do his readers. We merely 
make reference to it here because, whether he likes it or 
not, the problems that he discusses cannot be dealt 
with without the considerable intervention of the Econo- 
mists, for the bases of those problems are certainly 
economic as well as anthropological and moral. 

He sees the world of mankind to-day as markedly 
deteriorating. There is rot in its best substance and it 
is necessary to mend the sickness of civilisation. He 
recognises as the chief of the dangers threatening humanity 
racial decay through the tendency of its better types to 
avoid the responsibilities of parenthood, with the result 
of a rapidly-falling birth-rate amongst them, at the same 
time as the uncultured classes and the wastrel that 
are the least valuable to the community continue to 
breed with little or no diminution of numbers. In the 
United States this tendency is worse than in Great 
Britain because of the constant influx there in the recent 
years of Europeans and others not of Nordic blood— 
‘a hodge-podge of stocks,’ he calls it—lowering the 
cultural and physical standards of the people. This 
circumstance, commonly well-known though it is, must 
be stated here because it is a main point of Professor 
McDougall’s argument and leads to certain suggestions 
for solving the big problems involved which, in a leader 
of less discernment and authority, might appear fantastic. 
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One disadvantage of his book must, however, at once be 
pointed out. Delivered over a period of years, as essays 
or addresses, these chapters have not meanwhile been 
revised or brought up to date or sufficiently welded 
together into one coherent argument. This is a pity. 
For example, in 1927, in an article published in the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ he said: ‘The recent strikes, 
the vast number of unemployed workmen, the persistent 
stagnation of many industries in Great Britain, contrast 
painfully with the steady economic recovery of the 
European nations and the abounding, the almost excessive 
prosperity of the United States.’ That was a due remark 
seven years ago, but is singularly inappropriate now 
and, worse than inappropriate, is wrong in view of the 
subsequent appalling collapse of industrial, agricultural, 
financial and other conditions in America, and almost the 
whole world over. While through the establishment here 
of a National Government and its efficient and stringent 
economies and measures taken, Great Britain appears 
to have come nearer to stable recovery than anywhere 
else. Even a cautionary footnote would have been 
better than to have left such old statements as if they 
still were true. 

We return, however, to Professor McDougall’s main 
argument. The sterilisation of the unfit is an obvious 
first precaution against the danger he foresees, and 
although the suggestion has already aroused angers as 
well as doubts among the more religiously steadfast 
elements in this country, and opposition in Parliament, 
the determination of the present German autocracy to 
adopt that sharp reform is almost certainly the promise 
of similar scientific action in other communities to which 
the quality of the population is of essential concern. 
He also looks without disapprobation at the idea of 
‘a restricted polygamy,’ restricted, of course, to his best 
types; but not of polyandry—what is sauce for the 
gander is not to be sauce for the goose—and in rather a 
belated manner regards with approval the fertility and 
self-discipline of the Mormons; which brings us to the 
truth that, with all such concessions and regulations as 
those he has lightly framed, behind the sterilisation and 
all else, he looks for the best remedy in a spiritual deter- 
mination which, if the ‘ restricted ’ indulgences permitted 
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by his benevolent despotism are not to deteriorate to 
vileness, must assuredly persist and be paramount. 

He expresses his ideals in an Open Letter that was 
addressed, also in 1927, to the Emperor of Japan, in which 
he commends the former practices and traditions of ‘true 
aristocracy ’ as represented supremely by the Samurai, 
which in the old days, through rigorous spiritual discipline 
habitually applied, permeated the whole Japanese people, 
and besides enduing them with a character of devoted 
patriotic self-sacrifice and a personal spirit of chivalry 
enabled them also, when they came to adopt the methods 
and trappings of the progressive West, to take an equal 
place promptly with the leading nations of the world. 
He pleads in his Letter for the retention in Japan of the 
ideals which produced those saving results and desires 
to apply them to the United States, where the inroads 
of a selfish and vulgar modernity threaten the social 
fabric, and where inefficiency is used, it seems, almost 
solely for large wealth-producing ends. It is curious 
that the Professor should treat Japan and the United 
States as the exceptional countries, ignoring the British 
Commonwealth of Nations which, for moral, cultural and 
physical fitness—though not it seems in the power for 
securing the colossal mass-production of wealth—is 
not second to the great Republic. But possibly he was 
anxious to simplify his theme by avoiding the additional 
complications that we are endowed with; while the 
United States, through their larger and very hetero- 
geneous population and with their vast and incomparable 
natural and capitalised resources, provide, it may be, 
more effective examples for his arguments. 

Yet so far as concerns the Japanese, have they or 
have they not, lost a good deal morally during the last 
seven years ? It is a question we cannot answer, but the 
probability is there. The rapid, feverish increase of their 
newly-found industrial organisations has brought con- 
ditions to the workers—long hours of close labour with 
very small wages—which must be deleterious, not only 
to those workers but to the moral strength of the whole 
nation. That is a price that always has been paid for 
industrial super-efficiency and wealth; taking from the 
true well-being of the people, lowering their self-respect 
and stamina and substituting for such simplicities and 
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happiness as have thereby been destroyed the pompous 
circumstances of an imperial government encroaching 
on lands overseas with, among other consequences, the 
heaping-up of costly armaments—the dangerous safe- 
guards of the anxious state and offensive means of war— 
which are bound to entail a heavy burden at home as well 
as be a threat to the welfare of peoples elsewhere. If 
Professor McDougall’s Letter, besides being the call that 
it is to return to the necessary ideals, were accepted as a 
warning by Japan, and so prevented her from following 
developments that have been much spoken of lately, it 
would help her neighbours also, and especially India, 
where the recently-developed industrial conditions, in their 
good effects and ill, are bound to have many and violent 
reactions. But probably this appeal is too late, and the 
ultra-modern Japanese, having set themselves to the 
get-rich-quick methods of gross and cheap production, 
flooding the world markets with goods, the results of 
over-work and under-pay, will merely disregard it, making 
it just another waste of words, as were those of similar 
purpose, addressed to his readers by Mr Wells in the 
earliest years of this century. Mr Wells then saw and, in 
his way, preached the need to the world of a new sanctifica- 
tion of purposes ; of a renewed spiritual order of Samurai 
—and not for Japan alone. And what has happened since 
to meet that call? Nothing. Or is it that certain 
persons, wearing black shirts in England, think they are 
those Samurai? Meanwhile, the Machine that has ruled 
the last thirty years, and appears more than ever to rule 
it in these days, does not wait on the ideals or the illusions, 
but rushes on, grinding its way along—and woe betide 
the moralists who stand in the centre of the highway with 
the maxims of mere piety on their lips ! 

Professor McDougall makes other suggestions for 
mending the decay threatened in racial well-being through 
the growing disinclination to breed on the parts of the 
more intelligent groups in Great Britain and America. 
And in the circumstances, curiously, no small part of his 
remedies happens to be economic in character, although, 
as he puts it, it is uneconomic in effect. He advocates 
a system of family allowances, and suggests that a 
beginning should be made with such as Civil Servants, 
university professors and teachers, who, as a rule, are 
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mentally and physically the worthiest of the community. 
He recognises that not only is it among such as they that 
the decrease in child-bearing is the most marked; but 
that in these days of excessive taxation, at any rate in 
England, they also feel most heavily the financial strain, 
so that to maintain a large family at a decent standard 
of culture and comfort becomes well-nigh impossible to 
them. Therefore, why not help to that maintenance by 
granting them extra allowances, proportionate to the 
size of their families? He would be glad to see this 
system spread through all grades of the better-cultured 
and physically fit; but realises the advantages to his 
argument of beginning with Civil Servants, who are 
sheltered and paid for their services by the State, which 
is able to command a purse large enough to meet almost 
any requirements—even to the financing of fads. Such 
a system as he advocates might be well enough for a 
definite group, like the Civil Service; but how about 
others with equal claims, whose incomes depend not on 
adjustable taxation but on the profits of business enter- 
prise. For there is no possibility of the State paying 
this sort of dole to all who apparently are better off, even 
though they are likely to have first-class children; and 
where could the line be drawn, if the impossibility were 
acceptable, between the upper and lower strata of the 
‘respectable ’—the ‘ black-coated ’—classes ? It is, any- 
how, only human nature for the organiser in commerce 
to get his staff at as low a cost as he can, so long as 
it is commensurate with the necessary efficiency. Con- 
sequently, if a mercantile clerk, although of the best 
mental, moral, and physical fitness, applied to his chief 
for an increase of salary because that morning his wife 
had presented him with twins, the chances are that the 
employer, indifferent to the special pleading of Professor 
McDougall and the eugenists, and not seeing that those 
babies were any good to him, would answer with a business- 
like ‘ No’ and probably take care in the future to employ 
only bachelors; with the result that the Professor’s 
aspiration to increase and improve the breed, except 
within a few favoured classes, would be checked and 
countered. That is one instance of many that might 
be adduced, of the impossibility of settling difficulties 
of the kind without considering what economists, 
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acquainted with the lessons of history and the more 
selfish ways of human nature, have to say. In a pleasant 
chapter entitled, ‘ The Island of Eugenia,’ the Professor 
details further his Utopian dreams in these respects; 
but this—and not only this in his bobok—would have been 
improved with a little humour. 

We come now to Professor McDougall’s ‘ Key Science,’ 
Psychology, and its hoped-for solution—hoped-for by 
him—of some of the ills to which present-day mankind 
are heirs. All that he says in this branch of his subject 
is of interest, although still we feel bound to take some of 
his conclusions with doubtings. It is refreshing, however, 
to find him differentiating between the slow and cautious 
processes of psychical research, honestly eager to discover 
hidden truths, and the propagandist methods of the 
Spiritualists. It certainly is high time that the gaps 
which exist between those two methods of enquiry into 
the supernatural should be made plain; for the sins of 
the quack too often have been visited upon those whose 
researches have been made with decent reserve and a due 
regard to ultimate truth. ‘The psychical researcher,’ 
the Professor declares, ‘must exercise infinite caution, 
observe unlimited precautions, be ready to allow for an 
immense range of possible disturbing factors of unknown 
nature and magnitude.’ He also—and this is essential 
—must have a wide and balanced mind. On the other 
hand, Spiritualism, which may possess amongst its best 
advocates men and women of undoubted sincerity and 
desire for truth, according to him, in its urge to publicity 
and its passion apparently for securing converts, gives 
loopholes for charlatanry and often has led to deception 
and to serious decay in personal character. ‘ Unfortunately 
there is a multitude of persons who for the sake of filthy 
lucre, take advantage of these eager desires, these strong 
emotional needs, and of the prevailing lack of sure know- 
ledge, to falsify, obscure, and fabricate the evidence.’ 
Those are serious words containing a truth which most 
persons who have watched or read about those, the more 
material, flirtations with the infinite have felt to be true. 
It is well to have the testimony to this effect of one of 
discernment like Professor McDougall, who yet has faith 
in the truth, value and necessity of serious-minded 
psychical research. 

U2 
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But we are entitled to ask whether, as a means of 
securing the kinds of amelioration he has at heart, that 
sort of enquiry is really worth the time it must take to 
arrive at any helpful result ? The tortoise and the snail 
are fleet compared with the progress made by the more 
reliable explorers in spiritual science. The Professor, 
after long years of investigation, claims to have faith in 
the reality of telepathy, of clairvoyance, of ghostly 
apparitions, and of the human personality not wholly 
ceasing with the death of the body. This moderation 
of statement is refreshing, as opposed to the general 
loud assurance of the Spiritualists after their table- 
tricks ; but—how much farther does it carry us than we 
were taken by the late F. W. H. Myers when, in 1905, 
he published his work on ‘The Survival of Human 
Personality after Bodily Death’? It is progress so 
slow, so near to standstill, that it is difficult to believe 
that the science of Psychology, in any or all of its depart- 
ments, with its data necessarily so uncertain, can positively 
help the world of to-day out of its confusions. Yet the 
Professor has no doubt of it, and with a courage which 
looks rather like obstinacy, on behalf of his ‘ Key 
Science’ again tilts a lance at Economics which, he 
asserts, is ‘not a science, but rather a chaos!’ and 
takes for example the restoration of that essential to all 
human dealings—confidence. Without that quality, man- 
kind in the markets, as in armies and in nations, is 
nerveless and weak, as we know. How, then, to secure 
and make sure of it? The Professor, with possibly a 
little inconsequence, says, ‘ While we spend millions on 
the search for new and deadly gases, and have tens of 
thousands of experts engaged in research for the improve- 
ment of motor-cars, we spend not a penny on research 
into confidence.’ The italics are his. We need shed no 
tears over that penny-saving policy which is not necessarily 
pound-foolish. Experience offers little evidence that 
mere psychological research would put an ounce of moral 
courage, which at least is one aspect of confidence, into 
the heart of any man. 

If anything helps to that end it is physical health ; 
for the condition of the mind, the confidence that one 
can do a certain thing, leading to its accomplishment, 
often is directly due to the physical condition of the body 
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at the time. With a good heart on the right day (and 
with the wind in the kindly quarter) one with tempera- 
ment and the inspiration of the moment—on the cricket- 
field, in the battlefield—may easily do just the right 
thing ; whereas on the next day, if nerves are frayed or 
worn, or flaccid, nothing may be right. Psychology, 
doubtless, has its valuable uses, but to restore confidence 
at least to meet a sudden emergency hardly seems one 
of them. Yet with that militant spirit which we have 
found in his book to be so exhilarating—trailing his 
coat-tails as at an old Irish fair—the Professor, still 
shooting at his bugbear, asks, ‘ Will anyone affirm that 
Economics is a science, that it is anything more than a 
frightful mess of statistics and highly questionable 
theories ? The supreme test of a science (he adds), 
is its power of prediction.’ Can that be so? How then 
is Psychology, especially in its branches of psychical 
research, now or ever likely to be, a science? It cannot 
and it dare not, predict. Spiritualists, it seems, may do so, 
but not serious researchers, like Professor McDougall, 
with their scientific caution. It has no power of predic- 
tion and so far is inferior to Economics; for whereas 
the economist studies the open ways of man in his acquisi- 
tion of wealth, with its uses and methods of distribution, 
and out of those ways suggests probabilities and within 
limits may venture to predict certain consequences— 
as that doles or family allowances out of the pockets of 
the State on the whole are mischievous—the psychologist 
has to do with that largely undiscovered bourn, the 
individual mind, with its incalculable inhibitions and its 
shadow-region, uncharted, illimitable and variable, be- 
tween sanity and madness. 

We must, however, put aside this debatable part of 
Professor McDougall’s congeries of themes, with their 
bristling opportunities for enjoyable quarrel, and come to 
the larger question of the world as it is to-day in its 
manifold uncertainties. We could have wished that 
with his generosities of heart and courage of vision he 
had made an even wider survey of the conditions, for 
civilisation desperately needs frankness of observation 
and outlook, of thought and speech. It is true that racial 
decay among the best elements of humanity calls for 
treatment; and whether that be through eugenic or 
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economic means, or through some spiritual enjoinments, 
must be left to every individual opinion. For orthodox 
religion, which should help in the cure, the Professor 
sees no present use whatsoever—although it occupies 
prominence in the title of his book. He regards theolo- 
gians as merely ‘ defending a lost cause which they cannot 
afford to abandon.’ The most pitiful of conditions, if it 
be true. But, to bring the whole concern to a crux, and 
returning to the Professor’s main theme: where is the 
wisdom of improving the human breed, of increasing the 
numbers of those worthiest to uphold the best standards 
of life and living, if practical precautions are not taken to 
prevent the outbreak of killing wars? The first victims 
of battle in any generous cause are invariably the flower 
of a nation that the Professor wishes most to preserve ; 
and, therefore, simultaneously at least with any steps that 
may be taken to bring future generations into healthier 
existence, efforts of an increasing earnestness should be 
made to save those who are alive, by destroying Moloch 
or Mars or the powers of any other infernal deity that 
stimulates hatred and brings destruction to the securities 
and happiness of the human race. 

We must be practical and not dilatory. We cannot 
afford to wait for the arrival of the tortoise and the snail. 
If peace on earth is to be ensured the League of Nations— 
using the best available means at hand—must be made a 
reality and not allowed to remain the shadowy expression 
of a good intention (like the proverbial pavement of 
‘another place’); and the speediest way to ensure that 
is for the United States—whence, let us remember, the 
inspiration of it came—to join the League and help to 
work it, and not remain in what looks like selfish isolation 
beyond the ocean, while the suspicions and jealousies 
of Europe threaten to unsettle and destroy—far more 
than the League itself. In urging this end the Professor 
has advantages, for he belongs to both hemispheres, the 
East and the West; he is, at one and the same time, 
British and American, and, therefore, has an unusual 
opportunity to point out to the people of the United 
States how they can really help to guard the most precious 
elements of humanity from the annihilations of war by 
joining in the best effort as yet made to prevent it. He 
also is eager to see the growth of patriotism in all countries, 
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even including the vast area of India. ‘‘* Bande Mata- 
ram,”’ he says, ‘should no longer be the watchword of 
sedition, but should be accepted as the inspiring principle 
of a great effort of national regeneration ’—but in the 
wish to prevent that sweet passion of home-love from 
degenerating into racial selfishness, he advocates inter- 
national federation of the nations, every country merging 
its particular patriotism into the wider interest. That 
also is, however, a very distant hope and beyond the 
horizon at present ; as was proved by the flatness of the 
reception given to M. Briand’s plan shortly before he died, 
for the establishment by general consent of the United 
States of Europe. The tendency of the world probably 
is, or in time will be, towards such federations, following 
the example of the British Commonwealth ; but so long 
as there is a Germany and a France as next-door neigh- 
bours, each thoroughly distrusting the other, just so long 
will such dreams remain—dreams. But yet it is right 
and necessary to go on dreaming them. 

Mankind necessarily can only move slowly in the 
pursuit of any such ideal, and it is an anxious question 
as to how long it must take to improve the possibilities 
of ensuring world peace, whether through the strength- 
ening of existing instruments to that end, or through the 
better exercise of human persuasiveness, sweet reason- 
ableness, common sense. Time is most precious and the 
prospects are not improving as the days go by. The 
nations are eagerly re-arming and are refusing just now 
even to talk of disarmament, shelving the many plans 
which the more hopeful of international statesmen had 
made. And while the positive methods for securing 
peace are thus being ignored or delayed the war of tariffs 
proceeds with an increasing blind intensity. It is all 
very distressing. It all seems so hopeless. While that 
spirit of distrust prevails there must be danger. Yet 
something can be done and, failing the intervention 
of the statesmen who have the means though not, it 
seems, the necessary full will to deal with the facts, 
ordinary men and women still may act to some effect ; 
and in every country there are a few who, however 
silent they be, are eager to uphold and strengthen and 
live by the gospel of peace. Religion, it might have been 
thought, could have done more than it has done to mend 
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this grave ill; but to accomplish anything of the kind 
it would have to think less of the subtle obscurities of 
faith and more of social morality. Yet there are practical 
means to our hands, as well as spiritual, if only we care 
to use them, and the best and likeliest efforts to bring 
success are those in which simple common sense is merged 
with spiritual fervour. 

Certain truths are acceptable the moment they are 
expressed ; and amongst them is this truth that if all 
the people in the world were happy there could be no war. 
It is misery and wrong everywhere that bring revolt, 
cruelty that provokes rebellion, vicious dissatisfaction 
that stimulates to hatred and bloodshed. Therefore, 
by destroying those evils the causes of unrest and danger 
are in great measure removed. The remedies available 
are manifold, and happily in our own country are generally 
being put into practice. To obliterate slums and erect in 
their places homes attractive and worthy to be lived in; to 
encourage contentment in industry and commerce through 
securing fair wages and fair hours of labour, and a will 
to give and take on the parts both of employers and 
employed ; to spread still further the love of the arts and 
knowledge of the sciences; to make villages and towns 
more liveable-in and beautiful—but it is merely uttering 
the obvious to detail these necessary things, which, in 
their minor ways, added to the greater measures under- 
taken by the statesmen—such as the removal of trade 
barriers, the general cancellation of international debts— 
must tend to make the earth less full of troubles and 
happier, and so better worth living on. The point is 
that they are almost immediate possibilities if we and 
others care to work for them; and they do give us 
purposes for which to live. 

Truth, reason, and beauty, Professor McDougall 
reminds us, are the ends to pursue, and we wish that he 
had more fully, more particularly, taken them as the 
subjects for his text. ‘Truth is a spiritual ideal and 
must in the end prevail, and reason is the essence of the 
universe ; while beauty is the symbol of immortal things.’ 
Those words contain the key to the cure of the world’s 
ill; but will even the more reasonable elements in the 
world ever truly discover and apply it ? 
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Art. 8—THE SHACKLES OF EVIDENCE. 


1. Hansard, House of Lords. Vol. 92, No. 57 (May 15, 
1934). 

2. Report of the Home Office Departmental Committee on 
Imprisonment in Default of Payment of Fines, etc. 1934 
(Command No. 4649 of 1934). 

3. In Quest of Justice. Chap. 13. By Claud Mullins. 
Murray, 1931. 

4, Forensic Success, or Malpractice and Procedure. By 

S. T. Uff. Butterworth, 1934. 


ONE of the distinguishing features of English justice is the 
importance that it attaches to rules of evidence. Judges 
in this country, who far more than Parliament have been 
responsible for formulating our law on the subject, have 
been singularly rigid when defining what evidence they 
would allow to be given in court. The same rules have 
been applied to all classes of cases, and even when the 
circumstances that gave rise to the rules have disappeared 
little attempt has been made to render the rules less rigid. 
The fact that other countries have never found it necessary 
to have such detailed laws of evidence has never influenced 
the English judicial mind, save, perhaps, to increase its 
conviction that the foreigner is an inferior being in matters 
of law. Even the fact that Scotland has managed very 
well without some of our more arbitrary rules has also 
failed to make any impression. From time to time 
Parliament has ruthlessly abolished some of the most 
cherished judicial traditions about evidence, though 
reform by legislation has usually come long after the need 
for it had been acutely felt. When, for instance, Parlia- 
ment enacted in 1876, long after banking had become 
general, that bank books need not be proved in court 
according to the rules of ‘ best evidence,’ the preamble to 
the Act recited : ‘ Whereas serious inconvenience has been 
occasioned to bankers, and also to the public, by reason 
ef the ledgers and other account books having been 
removed from the banks for the purpose of being produced 
in legal proceedings ...’ A more striking, and a far 
more serious, illustration of the time-lag in securing legal 
reforms that affect evidence is the problem of Imprison- 
ment for Debt. This problem is happily on its way to 
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solution, but we have been content to pass through the 
many years of the ‘economic blizzard’. with judicial 
conditions that now stand condemned by an official 
Committee of inquiry. The serious rise in the figures of 
imprisonment for debt can mainly be explained by the 
rise in unemployment ; men who have been ordered to 
pay sums of money have not had the money. But rigid 
laws of evidence and our judicial procedure have not 
elicited the true facts. In 1913 the number of men sent 
to prison for failing to pay bastardy orders was 1378, but 
in 1932 it was 2435. The corresponding numbers for 
failing to pay maintenance orders for wife and children 
were 2176 and 3648. In the war years, when there was 
abundant employment, these figures were very low, those 
for bastardy being 159 in 1918, for maintenance 772. 
In that year there were only 296 committals to prison 
from County Courts for refusal to pay civil debts, but in 
1932 there were 3856. These grave problems, as will be 
shown later, are largely matters of evidence and judicial 
procedure, but for the moment the important fact is that 
we are only now seeking the remedy, long after the need 
for reform became acute. 

Despite many cogent lessons from the past and the 
present, English lawyers to-day deem it to be the worst 
form of heresy to suggest that some surviving judge-made 
rules about evidence need to be modified in certain cases. 
When modifications in the law of evidence are suggested, 
lawyers seem to imagine that in future a man is to be 
convicted of murder on the word of a policeman that his 
wife has told him that her cousin heard the prisoner’s 
brother say that the prisoner was running away from the 
scene of the murder. An enlightening example of this 
tendency occurred in the House of Lords on May 15 last 
when Lord Listowel introduced a private member’s bill 
te reform and humanise the methods of hearing husband 
v. wife cases in Police Courts. The Bill had to be with- 
drawn, not because its main proposals were inherently 
unsound—on the contrary, individually they found much 
support ; so much so that another Home Office Depart- 
mental Committee have been set to work to inquire into 
the whole matter—but because the Bill proposed drastic 
alterations on the subjects of evidence and cross-examina- 
tion. The Bill was obviously a ballon d’essai and some of 
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its provisions were admittedly idealistic, but these were 
obviously drafted so as to invite amendment. But no 
detailed consideration could be given to the Bill and it 
had to be withdrawn, mainly because of its handling of 
evidence and cross-examination. One legal peer said 
that the Bill would have the ‘ effect really of destroying 
the whole system of law built up in this country through 
the centuries, which I do not think it is too much to say 
is the admiration of most, if not all, countries.’ 

The restrictive laws about evidence that were evolved 
by our judges were prompted by two main factors, namely 
(1) the existence in this country of trial by jury, and (2) 
the influence of religious considerations. 

With regard to trial by jury, this is a singularly English 
method of trial and in its place is the best of all systems. 
It was the only system known to the Common Law for 
deciding issues of fact, either in criminal or civil pro- 
ceedings. Obviously an inexpert jury needs more to be 
protected as to what it is allowed to hear than does a 
trained judge. But again Parliament has been busy and 
to-day trial by jury in civil cases is comparatively unusual. 
Even before the recent Acts that placed severe restrictions 
upon the employment of juries in civil cases, the official 
figures showed how little juries were used. In the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court, where juries could then 
be freely obtained, the proportion of contested actions 
tried in 1922 were 822 by judge alone to 550 by judge and 
jury. In the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division 
the figures were: Probate Court, 101 without juries and 
9 with; Divorce Court, 407 without juries and 59 with. 
In the County Courts the figures were 25,452 by judge 
alone and 570 by judge and jury. As a result of the 
recent Acts the figures for the present and future are 
bound to show that trial by jury in civil cases is becoming 
even more exceptional. Yet the whole of our law of 
evidence is still based upon the needs of juries ; a trained 
judge has to be protected from contamination by false 
impressions just as carefully as a jury. In the latest 
edition (1931) of the standard text-book on the law of 
evidence is still to be found the sentence: ‘The best 
evidence of which the case in its nature is susceptible 
should always be presented to the jury,’ but the author is 
defining the universal law, not the law applicable only to 
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trial by jury.* As Sir William Holdsworth has written, 
‘those rules lose much of their point when applied by 
tribunals which do not work with a jury, yet they are 
applied by these tribunals.’ (‘ History of English Law,’ 
Vol. rx, p. 127.) 

With regard to religious considerations, the judges were 
consistently influenced by the idea that it was their 
function to protect the immortal soul of a witness by 
excluding his evidence if he would be likely to jeopardise 
it by telling falsehoods on oath. To quote Sir William 
Holdsworth again, ‘ the fact that oral evidence has always 
been given under the sanction of an oath has at many 
times and in many different places imported a religious or 
a moral element into the law, which has led to the dis- 
qualification at different periods of several distinct classes 
of persons.’ (Vol. rx, p. 189.) All judicial systems that 
impose an oath are faced with this problem, but only in 
England was the problem solved by the total exclusion of 
the evidence of the witness. Germany, for instance, 
solved the difficulty by the easier method of limiting the 
circumstances in which a witness would be allowed to take 
the oath, permitting his statements to be received for 
what they were worth in circumstances in which he might 
be tempted to lie. But English courts were reluctant to 
distinguish between the admissibility of testimony and 
its value. They showed a strange desire to be confident 
that a witness would not lie before they gave him any 
opportunity of doing so. Thus many arbitrary exclusions 
came about. At one time only avowed Christians were 
allowed to testify ; Coke thought that only a person who 
could call on the God of the Christians to attest his veracity 
could take a valid oath. Only in 1744 was it finally 
decided that the evidence of Jews, Turks, and infidels 
could be received. In criminal cases the accused was not 
allowed, because of the danger to his soul, to give any 
evidence himself (though he could make an unsworn 
statement), and this remained our law until 1898. In civil 
cases persons who might be interested in the result of a 
case were excluded from the witness-box until 1843, and 
the parties themselves, who ordinarily know most about 
their cases, were excluded until 1851; the result of this 





* Taylor, vol. I, p. 272. 
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was described by Lord Bowen in the well-known sentence : 
‘If a farmer in his gig ran over a foot passenger in the 
road, the two persons whom the law singled out to pro- 
hibit from becoming witnesses were the farmer and the 
foot passenger.’ One trembles to think what injustices 
were perpetrated by such rules as these, either by pre- 
venting actions from being brought or by preventing the 
adequate presentation of the cases of the parties. Happily 
nearly all the rules as to the incompetence of witnesses 
have been abolished by Parliament. The question now 
is, in the words of Mr D. N. Pritt, K.C. (who has the almost 
unique distinction of combining a leading practice at the 
Bar with open advocacy of drastic legal reform), whether 
the legal reformer shall ‘ tinker ’ with the law of evidence 
in non-criminal and non-jury cases, or ‘endeavour to 
make as clean a sweep on inadmissibility of facts as was 
once made of incompetence of witnesses.’ * Despite the 
infrequency of trial by jury in civil cases and despite the 
acceptance of the view that ‘ the oath is not a summon- 
ing of Divine vengeance upon false swearing, whereby, 
when the spectators see the witness standing unharmed, 
they know that the Divine judgment has pronounced him 
to be a truth teller,’ + yet it seems still impossible to 
convince English lawyers that our rigid laws of evidence 
need severe modification in most civil cases, 

It is a fact that in many classes of case the laws of 
evidence are largely ignored in our humblest courts. 
Police Courts could never do justice in their civil jurisdic- 
tion (which is far more extensive and important than is 
generally realised) if they always adhered rigidly to the 
laws of evidence. In a prosecution no liberties are 
allowed, but liberties have to be allowed daily in much of 
the civil work. The cause of legal reform would be greatly 
advanced if those high in the legal hierarchy, especially 
those who criticise proposals for reform, would spend 
some time in the courts where the affairs of the humble 
folk, who can seldom afford to pay fees to lawyers, are 
dealt with. A High Court judge recently urged that 
magistrates should be encouraged to attend Assizes, so 
as to see how justice is administered there.t The plan is 





* ¢Political Quarterly,’ April-June, 1933, p. 158. 
+ ‘Wigmore’s System of Evidence,’ vol. 111, p. 2349. 
ft ‘The Times,’ Feb. 20, 1934. 
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excellent, but its opposite would also be excellent, for 
many of our cherished legal prejudices would quickly be 
reduced to their proper proportions if those at the top 
would see for themselves how they work at the bottom. 
As an illustration I would cite the well-known decision of 
the House of Lords in the case of Russell v. Russell (1924, 
A. C. 687). That decision dealt with an allegation by a 
husband that a child of his wife was not his. It was laid 
down that evidence that the husband did not have access 
to his wife at the time in question ‘ cannot be given for 
this purpose either by the husband or the wife; neither 
of them can be asked any question tending to prove such 
non-access; it must be established entirely by the 
evidence of other witnesses.’ This was laid down as a 
principle of universal application, but it has caused untold 
difficulties in Police Court bastardy cases, where the 
parties are frequently too poor to search for and call 
witnesses and have no legal assistance. It may reasonably 
by doubted whether the effect of the decision in such cases 
was before the minds of the legal peers who gave it. 
‘The Magistrate,’ the organ of the Magistrates’ Associa- 
tion, recently gave this example : 


‘ A married woman applicant lived and cohabited with 
the respondent for some seventeen years as his wife, during 
which time two children of the association, aged respectively 
fifteen and eleven years, were born, in respect of whom the 
affiliation summons was brought. During the whole of, and 
for some time prior to, this period the wife had never even 
seen her husband, although both lived in the same district. 
Until a recent quarrel with the respondent no question of the 
paternity of the children had arisen, and there was abundant 
evidence of admission of paternity on the part of the re- 
spondent. The husband was ready and willing to give full 
evidence of non-access, but under the rule in Russell v. Russell 
neither he nor the applicant could give such evidence. . . . 
No “ strong and satisfactory ’’ evidence of third persons was 
available on this issue, and the application failed, the presiding 
magistrate and both advocates being fully convinced of the 
injustice of its dismissal. This rule of evidence being absolute, 
a Bench is powerless in such cases to do justice.’ 


Personally I have never actually seen justice defeated 
by this rule, but I have tried many cases where the escape 
from injustice has been very narrow and I am convinced 
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that the case quoted above is not unique. Several years 
ago a London magistrate, the late Mr H. T. Waddy, wrote 
that ‘ if a magistrate insists on the standard of evidence of 
the High Court of Justice, he may easily miss the truth.’ * 
Unfortunately, magistrates sometimes have to miss the 
truth for this reason, and the recent report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Imprisonment in Default of Pay- 
ment of Fines and Other Sums, already mentioned, shows 
what the consequences in one direction have been. The 
Committee have made invaluable recommendations to 
remedy existing evils, but, despite the testimony of at 
least one witness, they have not recommended those 
amendments in the laws of evidence through which alone 
their proposals can become really effective. 

Police Courts have no more important duty than the 
enforcement of orders on men to pay for wives and 
children. If the courts are too lenient, women and 
children suffer. If they are too severe, or act in the dark, 
poor men are sent to prison for their poverty. Even 
under the existing law, which now stands condemned, a 
wise court in all such cases seeks to ascertain what the 
man’s means are and have been. But such an inquiry is 
in practice impossible within the laws of evidence. On 
such matters the court has to collect information where it 
can, and usually the most illuminating facts are ‘ hearsay ’ 
and, therefore, strictly inadmissible. Thus Public Assist- 
ance officers sometimes attend and give most useful 
information, or Probation Officers make inquiries, some- 
times by correspondence with their colleagues in the 
district where the defendant has been living. Sometimes 
the man can be persuaded to bring a statement of his 
earnings signed by hisemployer. But all this is ‘ hearsay.’ 
None of it is ‘ best evidence.’ The Departmental Com- 
mittee seek to help us by recommending that we should 
have ‘ Investigating Officers’ charged with the duty of 
making such inquiries. They report: 

‘The most serious difficulty which confronts the court is 
the lack of reliable information about the means and circum- 
stances of the parties. The wife frequently does not know 
what is her husband’s income. If she knows, or thinks she 
knows, and names a figure, and this is contradicted, there is 





* ‘The Police Court and its Work,’ p. 61. 
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no ready method of checking the conflicting statements. . . 
The information on these points is usually vague and scanty 
and often conflicting, and the court has no power to supple- 
ment by its own inquiries such information as may be given 
by the parties.’ 

But even with ‘Investigating Officers’ the courts will 
never secure adequate information unless in this matter 
they are relieved from the laws of evidence. What the 
Officer learns from employers, from the Employment 
Exchange, and so on must be made admissible as evidence 
if the new scheme is to work. Unless the rule against 
‘hearsay ’ is completely abolished for these inquiries, we 
shall assuredly be pulled up eventually by an appeal to 
the High Court. The Committee have wisely recom- 
mended that ‘ any person interested should be entitled to 
cross-examine the Investigating Officer with regard to his 
report,’ but it is even more necessary that the Officer shall 
be free to say all that he knows. It will not be easy to 
secure this important exception to the laws of evidence 
from the House of Lords, but we may hope that it will not 
be said that the proposal destroys the whole system of 
law built up in this country through the centuries or that 
in this matter our present law is the admiration of other 
countries. The working of the laws of evidence in this 
class of case stands condemned by its results. How not 
to bring about reform is well shown by the practical 
working of the Guardianship of Infants Act of 1925. 
Under this Act it has been made necessary, no doubt in an 
effort to avoid unjust imprisonments, that the mother 
shall prove the husband’s means before an order of 
imprisonment is made. The Departmental Committee 
explain the result: ‘It is almost impossible for com- 
plainants to obtain the money due to them, not merely 
because the procedure itself is more cumbrous, but 
because of the difficulty in proving the means of the 
defendant.’ The only solution is to enable the courts to 
gather information about means from any source and, 
provided that all the information is given in the presence 
of the parties, to trust the courts to do justice. It is well 
to remember that the law against ‘ hearsay’ evidence 
(best defined by Dickens as ‘ what the soldier said ’) is a 
peculiarly English product. It is still valuable with 
juries, but it is meaningless with trained lawyers, and 
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even with a lay Bench of Justices who have a trained 
clerk. ‘ Hearsay’ is already admitted in some classes of 
cases, such as those where a pedigree has to be investigated, 
and a new exception was made as recently as last July by 
a High Court judge (Davy v. Attorney-General). Over a 
century ago Sir James Mansfield said that before judges 
‘ there is no danger in their listening to evidence of hear- 
say, because . . . they can trust themselves entirely to 
disregard the hearsay evidence or to give it any little 
weight which it may seem to deserve.’ But it is always 
best that modifications in the law be made constitutionally 
after careful consideration, rather than that courts shall 
drift into a practice of taking liberties with the law. Our 
need is that our law of evidence shall be examined in its 
application to civil cases not heard by jury. The problem 
of the means of a defendant to a bastardy or maintenance 
order is only one example of what needs to be tackled. 

One of the reasons why our County Courts have been 
less successful than Police Courts in their réle of Poor 
Man’s Court has been that they have been unable to free 
themselves in any way from the strict laws of evidence. 
One simple illustration will suffice to show the con- 
sequences that follow strictness in this respect. Both 
County and Police Courts have to deal with applications 
for the possession of working-class homes. The law 
prescribes certain formalities as regards Notices to Quit 
and strictly the principle of our law that the prosecution 
or the plaintiff has to make out a prima facie case before 
the defendant is called on to reply applies to these cases 
in both courts. This means that the landlord should 
prove the service of the Notices to Quit before the de- 
fendant, the tenant, says anything. For this purpose a 
witness has to be in attendance unless the tenant has 
previously admitted the Notices. But in Police Courts a 
beneficial custom has grown up whereby at the opening 
of the proceedings the tenant is asked if he has had his 
Notices. Nearly always he says that he has. If any 
question arises about the point, and the law is highly 
technical, the matter is dealt with strictly. But in the 
ordinary case in the Police Court no witness is necessary 
to prove the service of Notices, thus saving money and 
time. No such liberties with the law can be taken in the 
County Court. 

Vol. 263.—WNo. 522. x 
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For all civil cases in all courts it would be well that 
there should be an examination into the present rigour of 
the laws of evidence, for we shall never secure cheaper 
justice unless the present rigid standards of proof (most 
of them emanating from the criminal law) are modified. 
The experienced and. practical men who drafted the 
London Chamber of Commerce memorandum on Law 
Reform in 1930, which began the present era of minor 
reforms, realised this need. They wrote: ‘ Undoubtedly 
the main cause of expense is the English law of evidence. 
. . . The parties . . . must be prepared to prove minutely 
all documents and facts by personal testimony of the 
parties and of witnesses, all of whom must attend the 
court, often at considerable inconvenience and great 
expense.’ Many statements in support of this complaint 
have been made by responsible lawyers and others, but 
so far there is no sign that the problem is to be tackled. 
There is on the statute book a very valuable Act of 1894 
which expressly authorises the making of rules for ‘ regu- 
lating the means by which particular facts may be proved 
and the mode in which evidence thereof may be given.’ 
But this Act has been allowed to remain almost a dead 
letter and in 1916 a bold litigant who attempted to use 
the only rule made under the Act was told that the rule 
did not mean what it appears to say (Rainbow v. Kittoe). 
The Act of 1894 should be set in motion and made the 
means for a drastic simplification of the present law. It 
seems strange that the full rigour of the laws of evidence 
are not applied in the Prize Court or in the Commercial 
Court ; yet they apply to the smallest case in the County 
Court and, in theory, to all the civil work of a Police 
Court, even to a dispute between husband and wife where 
neither side has any legal assistance, which is usually the 
case. There seems, for instance, no reason why there 
should be a universal application of the rule that the 
plaintiff must make out a prima facie case before the de- 
fendant makes any reply. This is a necessary rule in 
criminal prosecutions, but it is out of place in a small 
civil action, as the illustration given above about proving 
Notices to Quit clearly shows. In the High Court 
machinery exists for making exceptions to this rule; 
before the trial the plaintiff can extract admissions or 
answers to questions from the defendant, being thus able 
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to prove essential parts of his case through the mouth of 
the defendant. But to work such procedure is expensive, 
and in small civil cases, especially in the County Court, 
there is no money for such refinements. The result is 
sometimes that the truth does not come out and injustice 
is done to the plaintiff. This position is another illustra- 
tion of the need that small litigation should be conducted 
on a basis of investigation, rather than of forensic combat. 
The change can only be brought about by modifications of 
the laws of evidence, for it is idle to think of introducing 
the High Court system into the minor courts. It is too 
cumbrous and expensive even for the average High Court 
action and quite unsuitable in the County Court or Police 
Court. The pseudonymous ‘S. T. Uff,’ in his recent 
and cynical book, ‘ Forensic Success,’ writes that ‘ applica- 
tions for discovery of documents, interrogatories and 
particulars are the side of litigation that can easily make 
a litigant feel that he is sorry he ever heard the word 
litigation. Here is where the practitioner of learning and 
experience rakes the foe fore and aft.’ In his preface 
‘S. T. Uff’ begs his readers ‘to believe that there is a 
serious vein underlying the surface of what some might 
imagine to be pure frivolity.’ I hope that the plea will 
be heeded, for in most of his somewhat bitter sarcasm lie 
trenchant arguments for legal reform, and in particular 
arguments for reform in our laws of evidence. 

Another matter which urgently demands attention is 
the universality of our laws about cross-examination. Our 
whole procedure of trial, whether the case be a trial for 
murder, a civil action in any court, or a domestic dispute, 
assumes ‘ evidence in chief’ by the party or the witness, 
his cross-examination by the defendant or his legal repre- 
sentative, and his subsequent re-examination. This 
system works admirably when trained lawyers are present 
on both sides. Having seen German criminal courts in 
action, I know the drawbacks when there is no cross- 
examination on our English lines. But the more I see of 
court work where there are no lawyers, or where there are 
lawyers only on one side, the more convinced I am that 
our methods of procedure need modification in such 
circumstances. This is especially the case in domestic 
disputes in Police Courts. Lord Listowel’s bill was 
debated in the House of Lords while the Departmental 

x 2 
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Committee on imprisonment for debt was sitting. The 
result may be seen in a very guarded statement in the 
Committee’s report. Dealing with pleas put before the 
Committee that ‘ matrimonial cases should be dealt with 
in specially constituted courts, sitting in private, and that 
the legal procedure of these courts should be modified 
with a view to enabling fuller information to be elicited 
as to the causes lying behind the quarrel, and to prevent 
as far as possible the irremediable breach which is likely 
to result when, by the formal procedure of examination 
and cross-examination, each party is led to represent the 
character of the other in the most unfavourable light,’ 
the Committee say: ‘ We refer to the proposal because 
we are impressed by the evidence that if a court confines 
itself strictly to its judicial function of deciding whether 
one or other of the legal grounds for an order exists, there 
is a danger that orders may be granted in many cases 
where a separation can properly be avoided.’ This is the 
problem now being examined by the new Home Office 
Committee. 

But quite apart from this question of the mode of 
hearing domestic disputes, it ought always to be re- 
membered that laymen as a rule cannot cross-examine 
and ought not to be expected to do so. Where a de- 
fendant in either a criminal or a civil case has no legal 
assistance, he might well be invited to tell his own story 
as soon as the main facts have been proved against him 
and then the court should assume the responsibility of 
putting his points to the witnesses for the prosecution or 
plaintiff. In most cases the defendant is anxious to tell 
his story, but our present system demands that he be 
restrained from doing so until all the witnesses against him 
have been called. As each witness finishes his story, the 
defendant is invited to cross-examine him, a thing which, 
as I have said, he can very seldom do with any advantage 
to himself or to the court. In ‘In Quest of Justice’ I 
quoted the strong words used by Mr Justice Stephen : 
the prisoner ‘not knowing how to cross-examine, is at 
last reduced to utter perplexity and thinks it respectable 
to be silent.’ This, he wrote, ‘is a scene which most 
lawyers know by heart, but which I can never hear without 
pain.’ But it still goeson. I have found that it is better 
to say to the accused or the defendant, ‘ Do you wish to 
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ask this witness any questions or will you wait till your 
turn comes to tell your story ?’ This is within the law, 
and has the advantage of putting the defendant at his 
ease. But it does not remove another practical difficulty 
that arises from the absence of effective cross-examina- 
tion. It is always desirable that a court shall know early 
in a case what are the main contentions of both parties, 
so as to know where emphasis is desirable. High Court 
judges have pleadings in a civil case or depositions in 
criminal cases and these tell them much. But Police 
Courts have no such aids to knowledge and the result of 
present procedure is that they are often in the dark until 
the case is well advanced. Every busy Police Court has 
numerous cases of more or less trivial assaults, threats, 
etc. These are to the humble folk what libel and slander 
actions are to those better off. They may seem trivial to 
other people, but they are of tremendous importance to 
those concerned. When neither side has legal assistance, 
I let each party tell his story in turn; then I ask each 
whether he (or very often she) has any witnesses; then, 
if so, I hear the witnesses and, if necessary, re-call the 
plaintiff. By this procedure I know the points in the 
cases of the parties in time to do all the necessary cross- 
examination myself and the parties are neither bullied nor 
bewildered. But this is not strictly legal. Nor, I fear, 
is the rule recently made for Juvenile Courts which imports 
a similar procedure, for even the Lord Chancellor cannot 
make rules which conflict with the law. Happily this 
valuable rule in Juvenile Court procedure is not likely to 
be tested on appeal. 

The application of our historic rules of procedure in 
court to cases in which the less educated of our people 
are concerned ought also to be examined from the stand- 
point of psychology. Surely the best way of getting the 
truth from witnesses is to put them at their ease and make 
them psychologically comfortable, but we seem to do all 
we can to prevent this. By the time that a well-trained 
Police Court usher has induced the witness to take the 
Bible in the right hand with gloves off (quite unnecessary 
formalities, not required by law) and has got the proper 
words recited after much stumbling, the witness is often 
in a state of dither and exhaustion. A large proportion 
of witnesses in Police Courts cannot read aloud and far 
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more than most people realise cannot read at all. The 
word ‘ evidence ’ forms no part of their vocabulary. Any 
one who wants to be pessimistic of the results of sixty 
years of national education should visit a Police Court 
and watch our efforts to swear witnesses in proper form. 
Yet in their daily lives these people are mostly intelligent. 
The fault lies not in their stupidity, but in our methods. 
It often happens that they are bad witnesses, for seldom 
can their eyes and ears be divorced from their emotions, 
but that is a failing not confined to poor people, as any one 
knows who has to listen to some motorists giving evidence 
about their own speed. I believe in some form of oath 
(and I explained the reasons why in an article on Perjury 
in this review of April, 1931), but I should like to see an 
amendment of the Perjury Act, 1911, and the Oaths 
Act, 1909, so that in suitable cases we could relieve wit- 
nesses of the present bewildering formalities. Another 
matter in this connection is the present requirement that 
a complainant should give evidence in the witness-box 
and the defendant be in the well of the court, the parties 
changing places when the defendant’s turn to give 
evidence arrives. This is the Police Court rule, and 
where the parties have no legal assistance it frequently 
results in tongue-tying them, for they do not understand 
this kind of military drill. In a husband v. wife case, for 
instance, we should be more likely to extract the real 
facts if the parties (when they have no lawyers) sat at the 
solicitors’ bench facing the court, standing when they are 
giving evidence. This would put them at their ease and 
it would also discourage cantankerousness, a vice which 
is definitely encouraged by our present methods. 

To return to the simplification of our laws about 
proving facts and documents: one advantage would be 
that there would be fewer decisions obtained through the 
exclusion of facts which point in a contrary direction. 
I have often heard foreign lawyers (who always view our 
English judicial methods with admiration and envy, 
according to those who have seldom, if ever, met foreign 
lawyers on equal terms) criticise severely this feature of 
our judicial system. From the beginning the English 
barrister is taught to regard laws of evidence as weapons 
of strategy and pugnacity. If the Bar student were 
taught that other systems of justice have few such laws, 
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he would be less inclined to engage in those tiresome 
arguments about admissibility which, where no juries are 
present, do little good and often much harm. Proud as 
I am of most of the traditions of the Bar, I have long 
ceased to admire that conception of an advocate’s duty 
which makes him struggle for a verdict for his client by 
excluding facts that point in an opposite direction. In 
civil cases the function of the Bar should be to interpret 
rather than to exclude facts, to co-operate with the court 
in the search for truth, rather than to make it difficult or 
impossible for the court to get at the truth. All too often 
laws of evidence are employed for this latter end. A 
writer on French legal procedure says that ‘ the spectacle 
of counsel wrangling over the relevancy of particular 
documents or the admissibility of a particular question 
to a witness . . . is one which is rarely, if ever, witnessed 
in a French court.’ But such wrangles are of daily 
occurrence in our courts, whether or not the judge is 
sitting alone. No German court (I am writing of pre- 
Nazi Germany and have no experience of German courts 
since 1933) would allow itself to give a verdict when it has 
reason to believe that the facts, if only they could be 
proved, point in an opposite direction. With us many a 
guilty man escapes a verdict of guilty, and even escapes 
trial, because facts cannot be strictly proved. That 
result we must accept without complaint, for it is the 
price we pay for a beneficent Police Force and a system of 
trial that really deserves to be, as it is, the envy of the 
world. As our Lord Chancellor recently said, ‘ it is often 
better that one guilty man should escape than that the 
general rules, evolved by the dictates of justice for the 
conduct of criminal prosecutions, should be disregarded.’ 
But these general rules are applied, almost without 
modification, to all civil disputes (in which both sides have 
an equal right to consideration) and to those tried before 
a judge alone. Our historic approach to civil actions is 
one of suspicion, not one of investigation. The rule about 
‘ best evidence ’ is justified in Taylor’s standard book on 
the ground that it is ‘ adopted for the prevention of fraud, 
for, when better evidence is withheld, it is only fair to 
presume that the party has some sinister motive for not 
producing it.” That in fact the reason for not producing 
‘best evidence ’ is often the inability to pay for it has 
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never been understood by our civil system of trial. 
Taylor says also: Secondary ‘evidence is inadmissible 
until it be shown that the production of primary evidence 
is out of the party’s power,’ but the fact that to produce 
‘best evidence ’ is often out of a party’s financial power 
is not taken into account. é 

The laws of evidence have become a religion to English 
lawyers. They have become their Ark of the Covenant. 
It is time that we realised that laws of evidence are the 
servant, not the master, of justice. I will conclude with 
a story which well indicates the English attitude to the 
subject. Everybody associated with our courts gets 
infected with this religious awe of our laws of evidence. 
At the time that Lord Listowel’s bill to reform the methods 
of Police Courts in deciding domestic issues was under 
discussion I was talking about it to one of our Police 
Court missionaries. While generally approving the pro- 
posals of the bill, he told me that he could not countenance 
the suggested limitation of the laws of evidence. We 
went on talking for some time, when I asked him how 
in his court information about a man’s earnings was 
obtained. I was telling him how invaluable I found his 
colleagues at my court when he said: ‘ The other day a 
man went into the witness-box and swore that he was 
earning two pounds a week. I was very suspicious of 
this from what I knew of the man. So I asked the 
magistrate to grant an adjournment, so that I could make 
inquiries. This was done and I found that I could get 
into touch with this man’s foreman. That man was 
earning nearly four pounds a week.’ Greatly impressed, 
I asked what the missionary did with his information. 
The reply was: ‘ Of course I told the magistrate when the 
case came on again.’ The missionary was perfectly right 
in all that he had done, but I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to point out that he was himself tearing up the laws 
of evidence. But surely it is not desirable that courts or 
court workers should be in the position of having to 
ignore the law in order to do justice. 


CLAUD MULLINS. 
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Art. 9—A LITERARY SURVEY OF REPUBLICAN 
GERMANY. 


1. Till Eulenspiegel. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Berlin, 
Fischer, 1927. 

2. Volk ohne Raum. By Hans Grimm. Munchen, Albert 
Langen, 1926. f 

3. The Maurizius Case (1929), Hizel Andergast. By 
Jakob Wassermann. Allen & Unwin, 1932. 

4. Fever Heat. By I. M. Frank. Macmillan, 1932. 

5. Fs “eo in Berlin. By Giinther Birkenfeld. Constable, 

6. Little Man What Now? By Hans Fallada. Putnam, 
1933. 


THE literature which has come out of Germany in the last 
fifteen years provides a complete picture of life under the 
late Republic. It is but a slight exaggeration to say that 
the history of post-war Germany could be written from 
purely literary sources. For never before has German 
literature been so dominated by the events, problems, 
hopes, and disappointments of the day; never before 
has it been so topical. From its birth the Republic 
was faced with enough problems to discourage a veteran 
State. It succeeded an Empire which had lost the 
biggest war in history and gained the hatred of the , 
world. It became the task of the Republic to pay for 
that lost war and to turn the world’s distrust into con- 
fidence and friendship. It had to bring to Germany some 
measure of economic prosperity. It was expected to 
embark upon a socialistic experiment and to impose 
democracy upon a people which was not only un- 
accustomed to self-government, but temperamentally 
unsympathetic towards it. 

The two main achievements of the Republic were the 
improvement of living conditions among the working- 
class and the introduction of a new spirit of freedom into 
the whole social structure. The social services were 
organised on a large scale and administered with German 
efficiency and thoroughness. Public buildings, municipal 
baths, model apartment blocks were erected for workers 
in large cities. Labour camps and entertainments of 
various kinds were arranged for unemployed men. The 
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whole educational system was revised. The spirit of 
instruction in the elementary and secondary schools was 
transformed from a narrow nationalism into a desire for 
understanding and reconciliation between nations. And 
the relation between teacher and pupil was to be that of 
companions in the search for knowledge rather than the 
traditional enmity between master and slave. The 
universities were opened to all classes of the people; the 
aristocratic tradition in education was abandoned for the 
democratic. Three new universities were created; and 
an ambitious programme of university extension was 
undertaken in the interest of those who wished to increase 
their knowledge and to improve their capacity for thinking. 
Physical culture was encouraged and practised to such 
an extent that the German of caricature, with bull neck 
and protuberant stomach, gave way to a fine, slender, 
healthy, athletic type. And, finally, a profound revolu- 
tion occurred in the relation between the sexes. The 
stiffness which characterised social intercourse between the 
manly men and the womenly women of the nineteenth 
century largely disappeared, to be replaced by an 
unconventional comradeship. : 

These achievements, however, were more than 
neutralised by a number of unhappy legacies that came 
to the Republic either from the Empire or from the Great 
War or from the Zeitgeist. If the loss of the War was an 
excellent antidote to the arrogance of the Wilhelmine 
era, it became a curse when the national humiliation was 
exaggerated to pathological proportions. The elaborate 
social services were noble in intention; but they were 
ruinous under a capitalistic system and in a country which 
was largely existing on foreign loans. Of real socialism 
there was little ; nearly all the governments between 1918 
and 1933 were solid bourgeois if not conservative. Hence 
the large sums of money spent on public buildings, housing 
schemes, and other social services came to be viewed 
by the enemies of democracy as a sample of democratic 
stupidity. And the enemies of democracy were powerful 
and grew in number as government succeeded government 
and the Republic approached its inevitable end. The 
anti-republican cause was strengthened by a series of 
misfortunes which befell Germany : the occupation of the 
Ruhr by the French ; the inflation, with its demoralising 
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effect on the small man; and the tremendous growth of 
unemployment owing to the world slump of 1929. There 
were other causes for complaint. A number of financial 
scandals came to light, involving high officials in the civil 
service—this in Germany, which had formerly boasted an 
incorruptible bureaucracy. The freer relations between 
the sexes too often degenerated into sexual licence and 
Berlin developed the most notorious underworld in Europe. 
The cult of athletics, too, left a good deal to be desired ; as 
in America, it tended to develop into mere gladiator 
worship and a mania for record-breaking ; or it fostered 
the spirit of rank chauvinism. And the new freedom in 
education had unfortunate consequences, as we shall see. 

Dissatisfaction with the Republic developed in two 
directions: to the right and to the left. Both Com- 
munistic and reactionary revolts occurred, and though they 
were successfully suppressed by the army, they held over 
Germany the constant threat of civil war. Returned 
soldiers, who found it impossible to settle down to private 
life after four years’ existence in the shadow of death, 
joined the private armies which were organised by 
political agitators and carried on a guerrilla warfare against 
rival factions. Street fighting between Nazis and Com- 
munists became more common and more deadly as 
times grew worse and feelings more tense. Groups of 
* patriots ’—with a large representation of students among 
them—roamed over the country, terrorising the people, 
killing statesmen, and destroying public works. The 
effect of all this violence and bloodshed and hatred on 
youth could not but be demoralising. It became par- 
ticularly so, owing to the Youth Movement. The Youth 
Movement began at the end of the last century as an 
idealistic reaction to the materialism of the Wilhelmine 
era. It represented the will of youth to rebuild the world 
anew on a basis of sympathy and companionship and self- 
denial. It sought to break away from the German beer- 
drinking tradition; advocated a return to the simple 
life, abstention from alcohol and tobacco; and sub- 
stituted for these pastimes a love of nature, of folk-music, 
and of the romantic past. 

It was not long, however, before the ugly sides of the 
Youth Movement became apparent. Youth began to 
take itself too seriously. It looked upon the older 
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generation with contempt because the old men had made 
such a mess of things. Very soon it came to regard the 
mere possession of youth as a cardinal virtue. The hero 
of Manfred Hausmann’s ‘ Salut gen Himmel’ (‘ Salute to 
Heaven’ ), a romantic tramp, has been refused an alms by 
a respectable citizen. He replies: 


‘A man of your years, Mr Bertelsberg, should learn some 
sense. For you don’t mean a damn tome. You may have a 
fine name, a good coat, and new yellow boots. You may 
roar all you please, I don’t give a damn. I’ve got only a 
lying mouth, as you say, and boots with the toes sticking out. 
But you're fifty and I’m twenty-eight. And that means a 
lot. You're old and I’m young. Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it. And because I’m young, I can walk all over you! 
That’s just as certain as ‘‘ Amen” in church. Old men shut 
their mouths, it’s now the young men’s turn. I don’t give a 
damn whether a man begs or rides in an auto. All that counts 
to-day is youth. And I’m young. But you, you're old and 
must get out of the way.’ 


What could be more natural than for youth to assume 
that if only it had the running of the world in its hands, 
life would be vastly more honest, more efficient, and more 
beautiful ? Unscrupulous agitators saw the value of 
organising youth for the purpose of spreading their own 
political opinions among the masses. Accordingly young 
boys and girls, who should have been concentrating on 
the multiplication table, were enrolled in reactionary or 
revolutionary armies and imbued with a religious yearning 
to save Germany according to the spirit of Potsdam, 
Weimar, or Moscow. There arose a Hitler youth, a 
Socialist youth, a Communist youth. The same partisan 
spirit took hold of the student body in the universities. 
Politics and active patriotism were obviously more 
important than the ‘ gray theory’ of the lecture-room. 
‘I was once upon a time a student,’ remarks a young 
lieutenant in Ernst von Salomon’s ‘ Die Geachteten ’ 
(‘The Outlaws’). ‘ Why am I here ? (i.e. fighting at the 
Baltic) I might be considering my career too and my 
future and my pocket. Then why the devil am I here ? 
Because I don’t care a damn about all that, because I’ve 
got to get away from it; because, after all, I feel that this 
is more important than hair-splitting arguments and 
preparing divorce cases and threatening people who can’t 
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pay their dentists’ bills.” The effect of such an outlook 
on educational standards was, of course, devastating. 
How could the old traditions of German scholarship be 
maintained, when school children and university students 
were devoting a generous portion of their time to the 
patriotic duty of saving the Fatherland from the enemies 
without and the traitors within ? The effect on academic 
discipline was even worse. School children belonging 
to reactionary organisations were encouraged to make 
life intolerable for liberal teachers. And reactionary 
students boycotted and even committed physical violence 
against professors with pronounced liberal views. This 
sharp division of the whole population into political 
parties is the most striking impression one gathers from 
the study of post-war German literature. Politics 
permeated every branch of life and introduced the terms 
‘ right ’ and ‘ left ’ into the most innocent preoccupations. 
Intellectual life, too, became infested with the political 
disease. And even literary men were drawn into the 
political maelstrom and produced reactionary and radical 
literature. M. Benda’s famous phrase, ‘la trahison des 
cleres,’ ought to have been invented by a German. 

The work of the conservative writers is so different 
in tradition and spirit from that of the liberals that we 
must speak not of one, but of two post-war German 
literatures. It was the liberal writers only who reached 
the Western world, because it was the liberal spirit which 
Germany’s former enemies sought to foster. ‘The world 
believes only in the new Germany,’ says a character in 
I. M. Frank’s ‘ Volk im Fieber’ (‘A Nation in Fever’ ). 
‘It would destroy the old Germany as completely as 
before, indeed a thousand times more so.’ In politics 
we identified Germany with Scheidemann, Ebert, 
Rathenau, and Stresemann, but forgot or underestimated 
the power of Ludendorff, Hugenberg, the Junkers, the 
industrialists, and Hitler. Similarly, in literature we 
read Hauptmann, Thomas and Heinrich Mann, Wasser- 
mann, Hermann Hesse, the Zweigs, Leonhard Frank, and 
Remarque. But we heard little or nothing of conservative 
writers like Hans Grimm, Paul Ernst, Hermann Stehr, 
E. G. Kolbenheyer, Hans Friedrich Blunck, and Ernst 
Jiinger. Even when the work of a conservative like 
Spengler did reach us, we were so impressed by its German 
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erudition, that we failed to notice the spirit that breathes 
from its pages. For we wished to believe in the new 
Germany ; hence we would not see the old. 

The literature of Republican Germany reflects clearly 
the conservative and liberal attitudes to life and its 
problems. The ideals of the liberals need not detain us ; 
they were the ideals held by liberals everywhere. They 
included the desire to bring life more and more under the 
control of reason, to create a social order that would 
provide every human being with material and spiritual 
happiness, to do away with hatred and war between 
nations, and with all those social institutions which 
prevent international understanding and co-operation. 
The Weltanschauung of the German conservatives is 
more complex and much less familiar to Western peoples. 
Certain aspects of it, moreover, are a post-war develop- 
ment and, therefore, as strange to German liberals as 
they are to us. They deserve detailed examination. 

There were in Republican Germany two kinds of 
conservatives. Both had one thing in common: they 
were bitter and relentless enemies of Western ideas. But 
their dreams of the future Germany differed fundamentally 
in some respects. The older men, whose spokesman 
was Oswald Spengler, saw salvation in a return to an 
agrarian Germany. The backbone of such a State would 
be the peasant, the soldier, and the Junker, the three 
social classes which have most persistently resisted the 
disintegrating influences of industrialism. Spengler’s 
view of human nature is what the reactionary journals 
call ‘ biological.’ ‘ Man is a beast of prey and the beast 
of prey is the highest form of mobile life.’ ‘ It imparts a 
high dignity to man, as a species, that he is a beast of 
prey.’ ‘ The tactics of man’s living are those of a splendid 
beast of prey: brave, crafty, and cruel. He lives by 
attacking and killing and destroying. He wills and has 
willed, ever since he existed, to be master.’ Spengler 
praises the man who knows the intoxication of feeling 
when the knife cuts into the enemy’s body, when the smell 
of blood and the groaning reach the triumphant senses. 
Every true ‘man’ still feels at times the secret glow of 
this primitive soul in himself. He will have nothing to do 
with the toothless feelings of pity and of reconciliation. 
According to Spengler, man is healthy as long as he 
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continues to live like a beast of prey. The moment 
he becomes industrialised, he is lost. For he falls a slave 
to the machine he has invented and his ethic becomes a 
slave ethic. Then he prattles about progress, humani- 
tarianism, pacifism, internationalism, equality of races. 
The credo of the younger conservatives, especially of 
the group of intellectuals gathered around the nationalistic 
journal ‘ Die Tat,’ differed materially from that of their 
elders. These young men had no quarrel with 
industrialism. They realised that the machine has come 
to stay and they shed no tears about that inevitable fact. 
Nor did they fear that civilisation might collapse; for 
they had a cure for its ills. The chief ingredient in their 
remedy was a huge dose of mystic nationalism, a religious 
worship of the Volk or people, the term used as a meta- 
physical rather than a political or economic concept. It 
is against these young intellectuals that Thomas Mann 
wrote his important essay on ‘ Freud’s Position in Modern 
Thought ’ and to them Ernst Robert Curtius has devoted 
a chapter in his brilliant book, ‘ Deutscher Geist in Gefahr’ 
(‘German Mind in Danger’). The young conservatives 
dislike Western ideals as intensely as do the Spenglerians. 
Their ideal of future man is the Spartan soldier, living 
frugally and sacrificing himself to the Volk, symbolised in 
the leader. They oppose Marxian socialism because it is 
materialistic—its chief concern being the improvement of 
the living conditions of the poor, and because it is inter- 
national—it teaches that a German and a French worker 
have more in common than a German proletarian and a 
German bourgeois. They seek to abolish international 
capitalism because it has the power of enslaving a whole 
nation to a small group of foreign financiers. And, 
finally, they would substitute for liberal individualism 
the principle of authority based on force. Ernst Jiinger’s 
recent book, ‘ Der Arbeiter ’ (‘The Worker’), states this 
point of view clearly. ‘ Man develops his highest faculties 
by serving. It is the secret of a true commander that he 
promises nothing, and the greatest art in commanding is 
to point out goals that are worthy of sacrifice.’ The 
historic models for this future man are, according to 
Jiinger, the Teutonic Order of Knights, the Prussian 
Army, the Society of Jesus, ‘and it is to be noted that 
soldiers, priests, scholars, and artists have a natural 
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inclination to poverty.’ ‘To command and to serve are 
one and the same thing. The age of the third estate 
never realised the wonderful power of this unity; it 
coveted all too cheap and all too human enjoyment.’ 
Jiinger dreams of a united Europe, but ‘it goes without 
saying that a new world order in consequence of world 
dominion will not come as a gift from heaven or as the 
creation of Utopian reason, but leads through a chain 
of wars and civil wars.’ 

Activity, war, and revolution become virtues in them- 
selves; they are, in fact, the virtues. ‘The maximum 
of activity with the minimum of why and wherefore’ 
is Jiinger’s formula for the future worker, a formula 
which one critic aptly characterises as ‘ militaristic 
nihilism.’ Curtius, too, recognises the nihilistic character 
of the conservative ideal. ‘The people, once the final 
organisations have collapsed, will be movement. and 
nothing else. . . . Traditions, programmes, philosophies 
and ties, fictions and reservations, all this will have 
perished in the whirlwind of developments.’ To the 
Western mind such an attitude is, of course, the starkest 
reaction. But these young intellectuals, far from 
accepting such a label, actually regard themselves as 
revolutionaries. Thomas Mann deals with this paradox 
in his essay. We usually associate the term ‘ revolution,’ 
he says, with reason, light, progress, with the triumph of 
mind over instinct, the growth of understanding among the 
nations, the abolition of warfare, and the establishment of 
social justice. How astonishing it is, therefore, to find it 
appropriated by the most bitter enemies of reason, by the 
champions of blind instinct, physical force, national hatred 
and inequality between men. ‘It is essentially a strong 
compliment to the ideal of revolution,’ is his comment, 
‘one additional proof of its dominant power. One can 
attract no notice without it, even the dying causes feel 
that, and so they call themselves revolutionary.’ 

But even more amazing is their hatred of intellect as 
such. It is in the nature of all nationalism, says Curtius, 
to deny the autonomy of intellectual culture. For 
‘nationalism is that perversion of the order of values which 
places the nation above all heavenly and earthly things.’ 
That, he continues, is done by French and Italian nation- 
alism as well. But they at least do not deny the sphere of 
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mind as such. ‘German nationalism does not need to 
subordinate mind to the ‘“‘ myth of the nation,’’ for it 
challenges mind’s very right to existence. Germany is 
the first country in which nationalism is forming a closed 
front against intellect—even against the intellect of its 
own people—and against culture—even that culture 
which has grown on its own soil. And these opponents 
of mind are not mobs, but— intellectuals.’ 

Perhaps the most valuable single document for the study 
of the reactionary temperament is a volume of memoirs 
which attracted a good deal of attention in Germany : 
Ernst von Salomon’s ‘ Die Geachteten ’ (‘ The Outlaws ’). 
This admirably written book is especially satisfactory for 
our purpose because it presents the point of view of the 
young conservatives with a frankness that borders on 
naiveté. In the casual tone of a weather report the 
author reveals facts and expresses sentiments which would 
horrify a Western liberal. Yet he is not trying to shock ; 
it simply never occurs to him that any one could find 
even a mild objection to his views. Salomon was a cadet 
in a military academy when the armistice was signed—a 
pale, delicate boy of medium capabilities, as he describes 
himself, wearing the imperial uniform with immense 
dignity and afraid, like his schoolfellows, that the War 
would be over before they were old enough to join in. 
When the young Republic was threatened with counter- 
revolution from the left, this youth decided that ‘ the Red 
swine ’ must be cleared out. So he dashed about town 
stuffing Socialist leaflets into drains, urging his fellow 
cadets to unite against the Red danger. In vain; only 
one recruit would join him—his younger brother. 
Salomon, therefore, had to content himself with collecting 
rifles for a future day ; these he stored in his attic. 

When the government needed soldiers to quell the 
various attempts at counter-revolution that were being 
made everywhere, as well as to defend the German 
frontiers, Salomon enrolled in the army under Noske’s 
command. But from the first he and other kindred- 
minded lads felt a boundless contempt for the Republic 
and for Noske. A young lieutenant named Kay gathered 
around him some twenty men, who became centres of 
unrest in their companies. ‘They had not yet got over 
the War. War had moulded them; it had given a 
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meaning to their lives and a reason for their existence. 
They were unruly and untamed, beings apart, who gathered 
themselves into little companies animated by a desire to 
fight. .. . They had realised that this peace was a 
delusion—they would have no part in it. An unfailing 
instinct had kept them in the army. They fought any- 
where and everywhere, because they liked fighting. They 
wandered about the country because they always saw the 
chance of fresh excitement, because new adventures 
beckoned to them. Yet each of them had a different 
idea of what he wanted. The master word had not been 
given them. They vaguely divined what this word was— 
they even uttered it and then felt abashed. . . . The 
word was “‘ Germany ”’.’ 

In the spring of 1919 Lieutenant Kay deserted from 
the army with twenty-eight men and left for the Baltic 
States, where the Germans were fighting the Bolsheviks. 
When the German government sent a general to bring 
them back, they greeted him with bombs. But ultimately 
this warfare had to end. The warriors returned to 
Germany and joined the various groups which were 
plotting counter-revolution from the right. They became 
the backbone of the Ehrhardt Brigade, the Black Reichs- 
wehr, the dreaded Arbeitskommandos, the Hitler Putsch 
of 1923. They helped Communists break up Socialist 
meetings; they themselves broke up Communist 
meetings ; they protected nationalist gatherings against 
the Communists. They carried out the notorious Feme 
murders against public and private men whom they 
regarded as traitors to Germany. They killed the 
Social Democrat Gareis because he exposed the existence 
of secret military associations among the people. They 
killed Erzberger and tried to kill Diehl, Erzberger’s 
friend. Later on they killed Rathenau. They organised 
the guerilla warfare in Upper Silesia during the plebiscite. 
They led in the sabotage when the French occupied the 
Ruhr. They derailed coal and transport trains; sank 
steamers and coal barges; blew up bridges. They 
terrorised German separatists and threatened German 
girls who ventured to associate with French officers. 

Salomon himself did not take part in all these exploits. 
He had to earn his living in the daytime. At night he 
studied political economy feverishly. Then he got religion 
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and visited temples of all denominations. Next he 
became a Nietzsche enthusiast. From Nietzsche he 
proceeded to literature. He was an accomplice in the 
murder of Rathenau and was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment for his share in that patriotic deed. Upon 
his release in 1927 he wrote the book which has made 
him famous. This youth is no reactionary of the 
Spenglerian variety, but a mystical nationalist, dreaming 
about the ‘ mythology of the new nation.’ Heis an enemy 
of mind and of Western ideas. He and his companions 
hated the German Republic because it was based on 
democratic ideals. For in their opinion democracy and 
liberalism are not progressive but reactionary. ‘ Don’t 
we all flare up,’ he asks, ‘if any one says our Putsch is 
reactionary ?’ They regard themselves as the true 
revolutionaries, whereas it is the liberals who are 
reactionary. ‘I felt,’ writes Salomon about one of 
Rathenau’s books, ‘ that it was spiritually reactionary— 
written by a man who was born too late and not by one 
who had come too soon. Its prophecy was criticism and 
its claims could be heard at every street corner—govern- 
ment by the people, democracy.’ They seek to destroy 
with every weapon at their command those in the nation 
who have allowed their Teutonism to be submerged in 
a flood of Western culture. ‘They utter the word 
. “Germany ”’ and mean “‘ Europe,”’ their true motherland. 
They want us to survive and are ready to sacrifice the last 
remnant of Teutonism to obtain the only dictatorship 
they can conceive of.’ These young nationalists also 
dream of a united Europe, but united under the domina- 
tion of Germany. And so they plan to kill Rathenau, 
who is the very embodiment of liberal Germany. ‘I 
intend to shoot the man who is greater than all those who 
surround him,’ says Kern, the chief assassin. ‘I cannot 
believe that our deed will not be at least a beacon to rouse 
men to further action.’ 

Apart from the vague desire to subdue all Europe to 
Germany, these young patriots have no positive pro- 
gramme. Their task, according to Kern, is to attack, not 
to govern. ‘ We are not chosen to bring into being the 
ultimate visions ; not to gather the harvest. But does the 
issue concern us ? What concerns us is the work.’ But 
what they lack in definite plans is more than compensated 
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by a mystical belief in themselves, in their mission, in the 
purity of their motives. The men who left the trenches in 
1918 ‘had learned under the shadow of death to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood,’ and so were not to be duped 
by the phrases of Socialists, Democrats, and Liberals. 

‘We believed that it was we who were meant to have the 
power and no one else, for Germany’s sake. For we felt that 
we embodied Germany. . . . I know that we could not have 
been mistaken, for we had lived according to the spirit of the 
times—and there had been justification for our actions every- 
where. We had lived dangerously, for the times had been 
dangerous ; and since the times were chaotic, everything that 
we thought or did or believed was chaotic too. We were 
possessed by the pain which made this destruction fruitful. 
We had lived up to the only virtue demanded by our day, that 
of decision, because we had the will to decide.’ 

Our picture of post-war Germany is now fairly com- 
plete. The fact that it is so extremely gloomy may throw 
doubt on its accuracy. Whether social conditions in the 
German Republic were as bad as the literature would 
lead us to believe is a difficult question to decide. It is 
certain that the Germans believed they could not be 
much worse. The word ‘ crisis ’’ appears everywhere with 
monotonous frequency. There is a political crisis, an 
economic crisis, a crisis in ethics, in religion, in education, 
inart. From reading German literature and the German 
Press one would have been forced to conclude that the 
post-war period was an era of uninterrupted prosperity 
for every country but Germany and that Pandora had 
emptied her wretched box on the heads of that unfortunate 
nation. We must remember that the Germans are by 
temperament alarmists, especially concerning themselves. 
Our experience with political crises teaches us that 
exaggeration and alarmist talk merely make the situation 
worse. Undoubtedly post-war Germany was the victim 
of crisis psychology. Every one was denouncing some one 
or something, and proclaiming the end of an era, of 
Germany, of civilisation. The result was that the phobia 
grew to alarming proportions. In such a situation the 
actual conditions are unimportant compared with the 
state of mind engendered in the people. Of that state of 
mind the literature of the period is an accurate reflection. 

H. STEINHAUER. 
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1. The Valley of the Assassins and Other Persian Travels. 
By Freya Stark. Murray, 1934. 

2. Desert and Forest. The Exploration of Abyssinian 
Danakil. Cape, 1934. 

3. Edward Wilson of the Antarctic. Naturalist and Friend. 
By George Seaver. With an Introduction by Apsley 
Cherry-Garrard. Murray, 1934. 


Happiny, of the making of travel-books there is no end. 
It may, or it may not, be that at the present time stories 
of romantic adventure appeal less to the young—who 
have so many other interests and forms of amusement 
provided for their leisure—than they did when Henty, 
Ballantyne, Captain Mayne-Reid and Jules Verne were 
writing ; but of the serious sorts of travel-book, those 
which in excellent style record or are the results of 
scientific exploration and pioneer effort organised for a 
settled purpose, the flow is frequent and regular, and 
happily so. This generous output of the literature of 
world-search and of world-discovery, pointing to con- 
tinuous efforts made and achievements in every zone, is, 
however, apt to lead to some misapprehension, as, for 
example, is voiced by Mr L. M. Nesbitt at the beginning 
of his preface to the second of the three works listed 
above. ‘In the course of a few years,’ he says, ‘ it will 
have become impossible, if indeed it is not already impos- 
sible, for a would-be explorer to find a virgin field for 
his enterprise on the earth.’ That assertion—at least, 
if his ‘ virgin field ’ be not too narrowly defined—we are 
disposed to doubt, on the strength of Mr Nesbitt’s own 
witness, and regard it as being indirectly due to an 
inveterate habit and carelessness of mind which might 
as well be checked. For there is a tendency uncon- 
sciously to belittle the Earth, to depreciate its vastness ; 
and that tendency in the main is caused by the astronomers 
who, when they describe the heavens, as they are wont 
to do with much picturesqueness, bring out the truths 
of distances so stupendous and so baffling, especially to 
unmathematical minds, that even our solar system comes 
to be regarded with something like the condescension 
given to the ingenuities of a child’s toy. Look at those 
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stars, they say; notice the silvery span and radiance of 
the Milky Way; every one of those stars, every single 
point of light in that canopy of luminance which traverses 
the firmament is itself a sun and almost assuredly more 
warmth-giving, light-giving and voluminous than is the 
king of our solar system. 

In consequence the Earth, while recognised justly as 
being a minc. member of that solar system, appears— 
always comparatively speaking—insignificant in its dimen- 
sions, a mere marble, as it were, among the immensities ; 
and so we tend to lose the sense of its true character and 
proportions. We forget that its circumference is twenty- 
four thousand miles in extent and, therefore, that it is 
not only vast in itself but also with its widely-varied 
surface gives infinite opportunities for discovery to 
explorers (and to those who read and think), through its 
diversities of races, religions, natural scenery and forms 
of culture ; that in spite of rapid and continuous pioneer 
enterprises, its ‘ virgin fields’ have not been, and will 
not soon be, conquered; that many of its parts even 
now remain unvisited, and that where its privacies have 
been invaded, generally that has been as a mere casual 
hurry-through. So that we are justified in - believing 
that not a ‘few years’ only but many years, possibly 
even another century, may elapse and still find Mr 
Nesbitt’s prefatory dictum unfulfilled. 

It is true that we know the world very much better 
than our fathers did. Sixty years ago the central spaces 
of Africa, Australia and South America still were ‘ dark ’ 
and unexplored, so that no details over areas of many 
hundreds of square miles were available for the map- 
makers ; while the Poles, North and South, were deemed 
to be safe regions for romance, because it looked as if 
inquisitive man never could traverse the leagues of 
barrier-ice that guarded them, and, therefore, any sort 
of conditions might be imagined as existing there without 
fear of being upset. It is as unnecessary to recount the 
ways and means through which the glacial ramparts have 
been surmounted and the old impassable jungles pene- 
trated, as it would be to show how the ‘ dark’ spaces of 
the continents have been gradually brought into the 
light of knowledge; yet how little, in fact, have they 
been explored! Even with the help of the scientifically- 
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minded travellers and such literary visitors and descriptive 
writers as Mr H. M. Tomlinson and Captain Angus 
Buchanan, what do we really know of the farthest reaches 
of the Amazon or of the innermost districts of the Sahara ? 
And so it is with many of the explorers, taken almost 
at random; as with Sir Aurel Stein over the highlands 
of Central Asia; of Mr Bertram Thomas in the Great 
Southern Desert of Arabia; of Dillon Wallace and the 
late Leonidas Hubbard in the Labrador Wild; of Sir 
Francis Younghusband crossing the Gobi under the 
eloquent stars and finding a hazardous way through the 
Himalayas; of the late Reginald Farrar in the flower- 
lands and grassy hills of western China and Tibet; of 
Sir Baldwin Spencer wandering among the aborigines of 
Northern Australia; and, last but not least in this 
casual handful, gathered from memorable books, of those 
whom we must shortly consider more fully—Miss Freya 
Stark in Persia and Mr Nesbitt and his two Italian com- 
panions in harsh Abyssinia. The aeroplane and the 
motor-vehicle, the camera, wireless and numerous other 
instruments or methods of research and inquiry have 
eased wonderfully the difficulties of discovery and tended 
to bring the widespread parts of the Earth closer together ; 
but still the effect is rather to reveal an abiding ignorance 
of great districts of the world than to get near to a com- 
pleting knowledge of them. 

The call of the wild, that lure, is irresistible to the 
chosen, who must be—as genius is—born to the event. 
The reasons why men—and in these later days, women 
also—have ventured into new rough regions, braving 
dangers and death, must be more numerous even than 
Mr Kipling noted were the various ways of writing tribal 
lays, and ‘ every blessed one of them ’ is different accord- 
ing to the individual adventurer. Greed of gold, un- 
doubtedly, sent many seamen abroad in the days of the 
greatness of Spain and of the then growing greatness 
of buccaneering England ; and the urge to find new homes 
and workable and profitable minerals ‘beyond the 
frontiers’ remains insistent; but take the history of 
exploration from the beginning and it probably will be 
found that the desire for material wealth—though perhaps 
not for political aggrandisement—was the least of the 
reasons why men have gone on their quest to the jungle 
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or the wilderness and the waste of seas. Curiosity, the 
itch to come across something new, must always be there. 

To take an example which helps the argument, even 
though it be, after all, mere conjecture. In all pro- 
bability it was an insistent curiosity, rather than any 
political necessity, which led to the Younghusband 
expedition to Tibet in 1904. For what that is worth 
while could be gained from so expensive an intervention ? 
So one would believe on the mere appearances. Travellers’ 
tales, nourished for years on the wonders and phantasies 
of the Arabian Nights, had built strange theories about 
the Hidden Land. The mystery surrounding its priest- 
king, the Dalai Lama, whetted further a keenness to 
reveal which the rigid closing of the gates of the country 
had helped to inspire; while stories of barbarities per- 
petrated on those who had endeavoured, bravely or 
foolishly or pretendedly, to penetrate therein, kept the 
interest alive. From time to time the wondering world 
heard of men in disguise who declared they had reached 
even to Lhasa, the Mecca of the enchanted region, and 
brought back tales as curious and exciting as credulity 
permitted, and sometimes almost as wonderful as the 
myths of John Mandeville. Until, at the beginning of 
the eighties, a Bengal educationalist, Sarat Chandra Das, 
made two expeditions into the country and in the second 
of them reached Lhasa, whereby something of the super- 
stitions and fears which had conveniently helped the 
Tibetans to maintain their jealous reserve was removed. 
In spite of Sarat Chancra’s plain account, as recorded 
in his ‘ Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet,’ the grotesque 
fairy-tale element persisted ; until the political mission 
of thirty years ago, led by Sir Francis Younghusband, 
cleared away finally the illusions and proved that Tibet 
was no more mystical and hardly more romantic than 
any particular province of its suzerain-neighbour, the 
then Empire of China. No fabulous dragons were found 
there—or if they were, the touch of a Western hand 
transformed them at once into political and commercial 
‘scraps of paper’; which seems rather to be the way 
of the Western world. 

Other motives, varied and sometimes peculiar, though 
all are embued to some degree with the qualities of 
curiosity, have sent pioneers into the hitherto unknown. 
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Nature herself, through her changeful infinite charm has 
done much to that end. To see this wonderful world in 
its reality, though often that is stark, cruel and terrible, 
has drawn many out of the softening, stifling cities. The 
thrill of being the first to sail into a silent sea; or to 
land on a virgin shore, with the creatures there tame 
because of their ignorance of the cruelties of mankind ; 
or to gaze with Cortez from his peak in Darien at the 
unexpected ocean, must bring joy beyond expression in 
words, even though a Keats has penned them. The most 
reasonable motive for adventure is, of course, that which 
inspires to the pursuit of knowledge. Eagerness to learn 
is a very actual human characteristic. Mr Nesbitt gives 
a touching illustration of that urge. Senor Molina had 
settled with his wife in Addis Ababa of Abyssinia. She 
was home-sick and out of her element there ; and so was 
he, for his attempt at running a small gambling-saloon 
had failed. He would sit surrounded by maps at which 
he would point with a billiard-cue, indicating mountain- 
ranges and river-ways that his soul yearned to visit. 
But circumstances refused to satisfy his travel-hunger ; 
such adventures for him could only be indulged in the 
realms of dream; and there must be many a mute, 
inglorious Cabot or Raleigh like him amid the mews of 
the cities. Missionary enterprise, also, has notably pro- 
vided a great impetus to pioneering adventure and, as 
with Livingstone, has sanctified the trails with glorious 
examples of self-sacrifice and death for the sake of the 
cause. 

At the other extreme, among the more evident motives 
for exploration, has been ‘that last infirmity of noble 
minds ’—love of applause, eagerness for fame; in brief, 
vanity. To secure immortality by capturing a mountain 
and having it named after one—and the same form of 
splendour may follow the discovery of a new species of 
insect or a hitherto undetected star—is an excellent 
reward for those who desire an advertisement which, 
however, in its meanest form too frequently may be 
seen as scribbled pencillings on ancient monuments. Also, 
within this branch of the subject comes the passion for 
making new records of discovery, borrowing from the 
weakness of sport. In fiction this was first illustrated 
by Jules Verne’s Phineas Fogg, who, exploiting Victorian 
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methods as best he might, hurried round the world in 
eighty days ; while its reality was illustrated by Amund- 
sen’s sudden rush to capture the South Pole before 
Captain Scott’s expedition, whose progress thereto was 
not competitive, could reach it. Amundsen won the race 
narrowly, but he lost the guerdon; for who thinks now 
of the crown of the Antarctic being his in the face of the 
spiritual victory, the moral heroism of the march there 
and especially the retreat, of Scott, Oates, Edward 
Wilson and their comrades, with its unfading circum- 
stances of self-sacrifice and extraordinary hardship ? 

The last of the greater motives for travel that here 
may be worth considering is the sheer love of hardship, 
the desire to overcome known difficulties and to brave 
dangers, from Nature in her severities, from savages and 
wild creatures and, not the least hazardous, from reptiles 
and insects, hidden and sudden, with their poisonous 
fangs and stings. As war may be regarded as necessary 
to certain restless beings whose characters require its 
risks and stress (for it has little glory now), and who for 
that reason endure disciplines they would not put up 
with under the conditions of peace; so many a strong 
personality needs for its good the dangers, ardours and 
deprivations that come with travel in the wilder, rougher 
parts of the world. Mr Nesbitt had his fill of that ordeal, 
although it was not the prime motive which sent him on 
his eight-hundred mile march from the South to the 
North of Abyssinia ; and so too, though far less rigorously, 
had Miss Stark ; but her confessed purpose in exploring 
some of the unknown ways of Persia is delicious for its 
freshness and, as the pervading happiness of her book 
shows, was true. She travelled, she confesses, ‘ simple- 
mindedly for fun ’—for fun—and found it. For that 
reason her volume is one of the most delightful of the 
kind ever penned and printed. Not the least of her 
personal possessions, helpful in travel though somewhat 
rarely used especially by the earlier explorers, were a 
lively sense of humour and a faculty for getting on well 
with her native servants and the inhabitants of the 
countries visited. She says, 

‘ If I were asked to enumerate the pleasures of travel, this 
would be one of the greatest among them—that so often and 
unexpectedly you meet the best in human nature, and seeing 
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it so by surprise and often with a most improbable background, 
you come, with a sense of pleasant thankfulness, to realise 
how widely scattered in the world are goodness and courtesy 
and the love of immaterial things, fair blossoms found in 
every climate, on every soil.’ 


That passage illustrates the spirit in which she travelled 
in the search of primitive graves, graves of the Bronze 
Age. It was not to grab or to grasp fame or notoriety, 
or even to any great extent to collect museum specimens ; 
indeed, her entire ‘ bag ’ seems to have consisted of little 
more than a battered skull, now preserved in Baghdad, 
and some insignificant vases and bronzes, but with it 
was gathered an immeasurable amount of personal 
happiness, which the passing discomforts of her wander- 
ings evidently strengthened. Her main purposes sound 
highly picturesque—to visit the Valley of the Assassins ; 
to ascend the Throne of Solomon in Mazanderan; to 
seek and discover in a valley of Luristan a cavern said 
to contain hidden treasure. Could anything be more 
alluring ? The very names conjure up mental visions of 
Aladdin and Sindbad in their treasure-caves ; while the 
mere word ‘ assassin,’ derived appropriately from Hasan-i- 
Sabbah, the eleventh-century malefactor who established 
the sect of which the present Aga Khan is the blameless 
chief, causes such shudderings as have added zest to 
many a highly-coloured English pantomime. 

In her case, once more, it was the effort and not the 
achievement that brought the reward. Owing to the 
duplicity of a person on the spot who superstitiously did 
not wish its sanctities to be violated by the feet of a 
woman from Europe, she was deliberately misguided and, 
therefore, unable to secure access to the mountain that 
is Solomon’s Throne, whereon the over-amorous king (as 
at innumerable legendary places elsewhere) had consorted 
with the Queen of Sheba. For much the same reason 
Miss Stark was prevented from discovering the cave with 
the doubtful treasure—but what did any of that matter 
to her? She passed through districts so wild—though 
the new efficient and kindly police of Persia have made 
them probably safer than Chicago—that the number of 
European travellers who had preceded her there were 
less than a dozen. For that reason, in describing her 
wanderings, she has served a useful purpose, though such 
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geographical discoveries as she made were mainly negative. 
Incidentally she reveals that even the Takht-i-Suleiman, 
15,500 feet high, is not marked in the four-miles-to-the- 
inch Indian Survey map, and with other omissions and 
inaccuracies supports her theory that those who did the 
work ‘ filled this bit of country in by hearsay.’ 

The particular value of Miss Stark’s book, however, 
comes from its studies of the Persian humanity she 
encountered. Her personal attendants are almost in- 
variably made a delight—to the reader. Especially her 
guide in Luristan, Shah Riza, the elderly, bearded philo- 
sopher, who rested whenever he could with sublime con- 
tent, rolling his cigarettes the while, and resisted as well 
as he might do her wishes to visit places that had no 
interest to him; he being only annoyed by such incidents 
as her recovery from him of her own burberry, borrowed 
without her leave, or by her protests at his hiding under 
her saddle-bag his private store of drugs and other things 
contraband. He was the old Adam of those wanderings, 
while the idealist among her servants was Hujjat Allah, 
‘the Refuge of Allah,’ who for a wage amounting to 
eighty shillings a year proved a devotion which appears 
only to be met elsewhere in baritone love-songs. Once, 
when Miss Stark lay asleep and shivering at a height of 
nearly 10,000 feet, he crept up in the coldest of the night 
to spread his own carpet over her and then rested as best 
he might on the thorns of the hillside. Throughout those 
weeks of their travel together he showed a similar loyalty 
and unselfishness. But it was not the servants of the 
expedition who alone are interestingly portrayed. Helped 
by her gifts of sincere and kindly humanity, Miss Stark 
was welcomed almost everywhere and accepted with 
confidence (except by the petty and self-important 
officials of a district), so that she could proceed at once 
to make herself at home, whether in tent or hut or what- 
ever the accommodation might be. As Mrs Bishop did, 
she learnt to bathe and wash and dress—or to do without 
those processes—with curious staring eyes all about her. 
She liked the people and frequently remarks on the 
beauty of the women, although that may be her way of 
showing her liking; but now and then, as with the 
younger unwanted daughters of a poor household, she 
reveals the truth of the hardships that some women 
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must suffer, even in the kindlier districts of Asia. But 
Asia (with all the talk about its Mystery, its Soul and 
its Wisdom) on the whole is cruel, as Miss Stark in- 
stances with the case of a man ill at the wayside who 
had been left by the passers-by to die. It is the con- 
tinent ‘ where the name of enemy and stranger are almost 
synonymous.’ But the cruelty or the kindness there are 
really due to an amazing simplicity or want of develop- 
ment of mind, and curiously both she and Mr Nesbitt 
in his book illustrate this truth with an electric torch. 


*** Kahraba,”’ electricity! I lit my torch and they 
murmured the word as if it held a whole heartful of longings. 
The worship of the East for mechanical things seems to us 
deplorable and shallow; but seen here against so naked a 
background, the glamour of the machine, of something that 
gives comfort without effort in a place where bare necessities 
themselves are precarious, and every moment of ease comes 
as a boon and a miracle; seen here by the fire in the tent 
that swayed in the cold night, the light that sprang at will 
from the palm of my hand did indeed hold a divinity about 
it—a Promethean quality as of lightning snatched from 
heaven and made gentle and submissive to the uses of man. 
So their eyes saw it, more truly, perhaps, than ours, who buy 
the thing as soulless glass and wire.’ 


The passage serves to bring out not only the simple 
psychology of peasants in the Orient but Miss Stark’s 
bright and excellent style. 

We come now to Mr Nesbitt’s volume, which tells a 
story far more anguished and severe than appears in all 
but a very few of the works of pioneer exploration. 
Deliberately he set out to traverse a district in Abyssinia, 
the country of the Danakils, which had a very bad record 
for the cruelties of its inhabitants and the harshness of 
Nature there. Within the decade, 1875-1884, three 
expeditions led by Europeans had endeavoured to cross 
it. Every one of them failed. Not a single white man 
survived from them to tell the tales of their tragic mis- 
adventures. It is singularly appropriate, therefore, in 
this fiftieth year afterwards, that a work recording the 
successful achievement of the task is published. It 
reveals an unusual story of determination on the parts 
of the leaders who knew well the risks confronting them ; 
of fine loyalty and courage on the parts of the native 
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bearers ; of extraordinary rigours endured and hazards 
encountered from the climate and the character of the 
journeying—for days at a stretch they marched through 
waterless desert or over lava-beds and sun-scorched 
slippery rocks with the temperature at 167°—and of 
such barbarities, treacheries and wanton murders on the 
parts of the Danakils as justified the evil reputation of 
that people, for three of the native servants when away 
alone were set upon treacherously and killed. Yet some- 
times the natives were friendly and generally they seem 
to have been comely, for their racial origins were good ; 
they being descendants of Arabs and the ancient Egyptians 
without any crossing of negro blood. 

Mr Nesbitt was accompanied by two highly capable 
Italians and fifteen natives of Abyssinia and Eritrea. In 
the earlier stage of their journey the explorers encountered 
a possibility which if it were realised—as it will not be, 
for too many interests would rightly be ranked against 
it—must reverse entirely the prosperities of Egypt. It 
was to build a dam at the outlet of Lake Tsana, the source 
of the Blue Nile, and thereby retain in Abyssinia the 
waters which every year carry fertility through the 
length of the Nile Valley. It certainly looks like hard 
lines that the country whence those life-giving waters 
flow should get no benefit whatsoever from them; and 
it is not surprising that plans were begun for financing 
and erecting the necessary barrage to keep them there. 
But nothing came of the project; and how could a 
scheme which would bring ruin to the Sudan and Egypt 
be tolerated by those countries and the Powers interested 
in their welfare ? At the same time it would seem that 
some compensation to Abyssinia for the deprivation she 
suffers should be devised—but the ideal of ‘Should be’ 
is not of much force with politicians, and the Tsana dam 
will probably remain for all time, one more of the success- 
fully-elusive Might-have-beens. 

Promptly the explorers came to the forest and at 
once were aware of the lurking opposition of the Danakils. 
The memory of the three earlier expeditions which had 
come to disaster remained in the memory of the natives ; 
and soon the adventurers were aware that the misgivings 
with which they knew they were regarded were due to 
fears that the purpose of their visit was to revenge the 
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white men murdered fifty and more years earlier. This 
fear came to a head when, later on, after they had suffered 
greatly from the anxieties and stress of travelling through 
what to all appearances was an enemy country, they 
encamped at the very spot, the water-hole of Tio, where 
the third and last of the preceding expeditions had been 
attacked and wiped-out. This fact they did not dis- 
cover until they were settled there, and then they felt 
it was their duty to erect a cairn as a memorial to the 
dead. The Danakils, however, who witnessed their pro- 
ceeding grew threatening, and were so evidently taking 
measures to resist its continuance by force that the ex- 
plorers had to abandon the work and, as speedily as 
they could, fill their water-skins and go. It is certain 
that if they had not done so their expedition must have 
suffered the fate of those which had preceded it. 

Except for the murders of their servants, that was 
their worst experience of the positive enmity of the 
Danakils; but throughout the long journey they were 
aware of the lurking dangers from them of sudden assault 
and death; for the presence of the white men offered 
three incentives to those wild natives in loot, infidel 


scalps, and honour. Yet Nature was harsher and more 
terrible even than the savages, and reading in Mr Nesbitt’s 
narrative of all that he and his companions suffered from 
the varied and extreme roughness of the travelling and 
the fierce heat, during the three and a half months of 
their journey, it is difficult to believe that the conditions 
of any other part of the world could be worse. 


‘In this Gaiara ravine the heat was almost past endur- 
ance. Our clothes felt hot to the hand, and on passing a 
finger over one of the buttons one started with the fierce 
scorching heat of it. . .. The wide torrent-bed below us 
seemed to simmer and boil in the quivering air. The sun 
began to invade our cave with slow implacable ferocity, so 
that we were obliged to descend, and find shelter under the 
stones. We kept the kidskin waterbags always at hand, for 
without their contents we should soon have succumbed to 
the heat of that inferno. In the afternoon, a hot wind arose, 
and blew up clouds of sand. We drew towels over our faces, 
in order to keep the dust and grit from our eyes and mouths. 
Sitting half-stunned in the silence of this glowing furnace, 
we were like men struck motionless by the curse of fate.’ 
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An interlude of comparative ease came when they 
arrived at the Sultanate of Aussa in the heart of the 
Danakil country. Here they found a sort of settled 
government, based on some ideas of progress and afford- 
ing a happy contrast to the savagery surrounding it ; 
with its ruler curiously interested in western inventions 
of which he had heard, including the iron birds in which, 
it was said, people could fly, as well as extraordinarily 
hospitable, overwhelming them with presents and rich 
food that caused the expedition generally to over-eat 
to its discomfort, and wishful earnestly that his Sul- 
tanate might be left alone, as from the almost impos- 
sible conditions of its surroundings it is likely to be. 
Yet even there the abiding suspicion remained of the 
black for the white man with his distant purposes and 
incomprehensible ways; and, doubtless, it was with 
relief felt by both the parties that Mr Nesbitt and his 
companions said farewell to His sable Highness and 
resumed their journey, still resolutely to the north, 
although, for one reason or another, the natives through- 
out had endeavoured to divert its route. 

It reached its end and civilisation at last, thanks to 
the will and the grit of the leaders and the loyalty and 
devotion of the native servants. In respect to those 
qualities, it is impossible to ignore the animals, for under 
the extreme and exacting strain of the conditions bring- 
ing men and beasts in their desperation closely together, 
the camels and mules seemed intelligently to be accepting 
their moral and physical share of the burden. They 
suffered severely. Often there was no water and for so 
long as three days at a time the mules sometimes had to 
go foodless, with not even a weed to crop; while the 
poor creatures were painfully afflicted with horse-flies. 
So greatly did they suffer from the pest that to relieve 
them flames were applied to their stomachs where the 
insects clustered, and the animals, recognising the painful 
necessity, showed they were glad of it. Dangerous 
creatures abounded among the rocks and in the River 
Awash, near which at intervals the march went—croco- 
diles, asps of the kind that brought death to Cleopatra, 
with snakes and whistling serpents, so that the lumbering 
hippopotami that observed them pass seemed friendly by 
comparison. For some weeks Mr Nesbitt carried a baby 
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crocodile with him as a pet, and although the reader at 
a distance may find it difficult to regard such a protégé 
with affection, it would have been interesting to know 
what happened to the reptile after it had shared with its 
possessor many of the worst vicissitudes of his journey. 
But on that great point this history is silent. In ‘ Forest 
and Desert ’ Mr Nesbitt tells vividly a story of enormous 
efforts, hazards and difficulties, which only courage, good 
faith and determination, combined with some measure 
of the luck that is bestowed by the gods on those who 
perhaps have deserved it, could have overcome. 

And, of course, the same can be said, although the 
conditions were different and probably even more 
severe, of those who went with Captain Scott to the 
South Pole. That, of course, is one of the noblest of 
stories, of which again we are reminded, this time by the 
publication of the biography of Edward Wilson, who, 
through his spiritual and artistic qualities, was, by the 
general consent of those who went with him, the ‘ mind’ 
of the expedition. To read this book ennobles and 
strengthens, because it reveals in a convincing simplicity 
the strength and nobility of him, its subject. But we 
need not dwell upon that here. Its personal record helps 
to build an inspiring example and speaks of a heroism 
of hearts, now so well-known that it has become one of 
our national stories, eternally to be honoured. From the 
three volumes we have had under review, and from others 
of a like kind, we can take confidence that the character 
of our race in its devotion and sense of duty—of duty 
done with cheerfulness, however difficult it may be—is 
as great now as ever it was; and—incidentally, to 
return to the unconscious effects of the eloquently 
descriptive astronomers of an early passage in this article 
—we are entitled from the same works of authority to 
believe that this old world in its vastness will still provide 
opportunities, infinite opportunities, whereby explorers 
may continue to prove their zeal, determination and 
_ inventiveness, their courage and their luck. 


WHITWELL M. Dopp. 
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Art. 11.—THE RENAISSANCE IN FARMLAND. 


The Farm and the Nation. By Sir E. John Russell, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. Allen and Unwin, 1933. 


WHEN my summer tour of England and Wales came to 
an end a month ago, I had covered between four and five 
thousand miles through upwards of forty counties ; there 
were very few areas in which it was not possible to see 
that the country is under-farmed. At the same time it 
was clear that the depression of the past five years tends 
to disappear. Farmers are in better heart, and so is 
their land; some of the fields they had laid down to 
grass, in despair of arable cultivation, have been ploughed 
up again, and there is an old saying in farmland, ‘ to 
break a pasture makes a man.’ There is more stock in 
the fields and yards; though the bullocks show a decline, 
cows are more numerous than ever; on many holdings 
one sees signs of recent draining, hedging and ditching, 
and there is a marked increase in the use of machinery. 
You may encounter vast cultivators invented and made 
in England that would cost 60001. to buy, but can be 
hired. They will reduce an acre of the most stubborn 
ground to the finest tilth imaginable for about 30s. ; 
these, though we are not yet sure that they are suited 
to aid the cultivation of wheat, are of immense value to 
the grower of roots and bulbs, and the renovator of 
derelict land. You can watch the tractor ploughing six 
or eight acres a day, the Harvester Combine cutting the 
corn, threshing the ears, sacking the grain and throwing 
out the straw while it carries on the whole harvesting 
operation over about four acres an hour. Corn that 
would have been regarded as too wet to handle and might 
have been left for days on end before it could pass to the 
stack, can be put through a drying machine and sold in 
perfect condition within forty-eight hours. You may also 
find tractors in use to aid mole-draining at a considerable 
saving of time and labour. In short, though the mechani- 
sation of the farm is only, so to speak, in its infancy, its 
paces are astonishing, and in the next few years, if normal 
conditions are maintained, the bulk of the hard work on 
the land will be done by machines. The problem of 
weather will have been largely solved, and if modern 
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efficiency be united with maximum output, it is not too 
much to say that half our import of food, or at least two 
hundred million pounds worth, can be added to home 
production. This is the view of men whose opinions 
command respect. In the following pages I have set out 
personal impressions of a tour that occupied nearly three 
months; to those who would explore the great question 
further and with the aid of graphs and references to 
authorities, an excellent book of recent date may be 
recommended. It is ‘The Farm and the Nation’ by Sir 
John Russell, which though written before certain latter- 
day developments had come into working order surveys 
the whole agricultural situation with the masterly touch 
we look for from the Director of Rothamsted. It is not 
necessary to agree with all his conclusions in order to 
admire the broad outlook, the dispassionate summing-up 
of conditions, obtaining when he wrote. Particularly 
significant are the chapters given to the better use of 
British soil and means of dealing with labour that 
mechanisation must displace. 

Heads of Colleges and Farm Institutes, expert agri- 
cultural economists and shrewd far-seeing farmers, appear 
to mingle a certain amount of anxiety with their hopes. 
They are all asking the same question, how far will the 
Government permit agriculture in this country to be 
developed ? How far does our export trade demand the 
import of food that might be produced at home? Here 
opinions differ considerably, but it is interesting to note 
that such an experienced economist as Dr Arthur Ruston, 
of Leeds University, declares that we cannot hope to 
continue to export sufficient to pay for imports on the 
present scale, and that we shall be definitely better off 
if we develop to the uttermost the possibilities of our 
own fields. He thinks that the present standard of 
living for the whole country must be reduced. Another 
distinguished economist, Mr C. S. Orwin of Oxford, is 
of like opinion. Both would appear to regard quotas, 
subsidies and grants-in-aid with suspicion. 

Of all the parties of the agricultural contract the 
farm labourer whose place is permanent has come off 
best during the period of depression. 30s. a week is a 
small wage enough, but it compares very favourably with 
the wages paid before the War. The minimum rent of 
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a worker’s cottage, 3s. a week, is not claimed in some 
districts. Council houses, modern in scope and equip- 
ment, are being let to agricultural labourers in certain 
counties at 3s. or 3s. 6d. a week, and as a rule they have 
a large garden. The labourer has his fixed hours, his 
half-holiday, his harvest and very often a row or even 
two of potatoes on the farmer’s field, with harvest money 
in the form of overtime, and all the wood he wants for 
firing. To make matters better for him, a few farmers 
who are doing well have not regarded the minimum as 
the maximum wage, and give an extra few shillings to 
their best men. The trouble is that agricultural employ- 
ment has suffered; the latest returns show a loss of 
28,000 skilled men in a twelve-month, skilled men with 
nothing to look for save parish relief. 

The farm-worker’s wife has for friend the local branch 
of the Women’s Institute. Within its walls she may 
learn something about food values, cooking, dressmaking, 
hygiene, decoration and the arts. Her life is no longer 
empty, there is the possibility of agricultural scholarships 
for her cleverest boys and girls ; education in the village 
has improved beyond recognition in the past twenty 
years. The wireless set that keeps the family at home 
is even more common than the bicycle that takes them 
afield, the motor-bus is generally within easy distance, 
country towns at least are accessible, and the bitter 
poverty that was the agricultural labourer’s companion 
from birth to death is a thing of the past. The real 
hardship comes to the man who is the sole wage-earner 
and has a large family of young children, but it is notice- 
able that such families are to-day the exception rather 
than the rule. Where there used to be six or eight or 
ten children you now find two or three. Perhaps this 
is matter for regret; certainly in one county (Norfolk), 
prizes are offered to the agricultural labourer who has 
the largest number of children, but the village is no 
longer so prolific as it was. Whether the new conditions 
will avail to keep labour on the land is a question keenly 
canvassed up and down the country. The forces that 
have made life more varied and more interesting have 
provided avenues to one that is still larger, and Professor 
Ashby, Lecturer on Agricultural Economics to the Univer- 
sity of Wales, is of opinion that a big industrial revival 
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would drain the countryside. He thinks that the 
statutory wage and the fear of domestic service are 
responsible. The boy who gets his full wage at twenty- 
one can see no prospect of betterment when he is forty- 
two or sixty-three, and the girl prefers the companionship 
of factory life to the barren solitude of domestic service 
in a small farm-house. Yet, as things are to-day, many 
an agricultural labourer with very limited responsi- 
bilities is better off than the small-holder or even the small 
farmer. The worst trouble in the ranks of the agricultural 
labourer just now is unemployment; displacement by 
machinery and the reduction of arable to grass are the 
prime causes. The last is being mended because the 
quota is bringing fields back to wheat and the sugar 
subsidy, whatever its unsatisfactory aspects, and they 
are many, is extending the beet acreage. But mechanisa- 
tion must affect the agricultural labourer because as it 
becomes more general we shall see no sheaves in the 
fields, no corn stacks, no large threshing machines working 
ponderously to undo the stack builder’s labours, no old- 
fashioned plough drawn by a pair of horses and guided 
by a man who must work very hard indeed to cover 
one acre of medium land in the day. I remember looking 
out of a window at the Rowett Institute in Aberdeen, 
where I was talking about agriculture with Dr J. B. Orr; 
a ploughman was in view at work with his two-horse 
team. ‘ That outfit is as obsolete as the bow and arrow,’ 
remarked Dr Orr, severely. 

Lack of out-of-work benefit is felt severely in farmland, 
where the competent, capable man who can plough, drain, 
thatch, stack and carry on other necessary acts of hus- 
bandry, becomes a pauper when he loses his job. He 
may lose it through no fault of his own or his masters, 
but merely because it is no longer possible to keep him 
in employment. The man on the land is not afraid of 
work ; the small-holder bears witness to this. In England 
and Wales to-day we have about 70,000 holdings of 
between one to five acres, 100,000 above five and under 
twenty, 75,000 above twenty and under fifty. After fifty 
the small-holding becomes a farm. Opinion is sharply 
divided on the small-holding question, but a very large 
majority is in favour of it, and that majority includes not 
only the small-holders themselves but those who are 
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seeking a holding and cannot obtain one because certain 
county councils will not face the risk of a loss to which 
under the latest Act, they must make a contribution. 
The first Small-holding Act was passed in 1908; if the 
nation had been whole-hearted in its determination to 
develop the possibilities there would have been many 
more than the quarter of a million that we have to-day. 
In nearly every county of England and Wales I have 
asked the same question, ‘ Are small-holdings progressive, 
is there an unsatisfied demand for them?’ The admis- 
sions have hardly varied. Through the bad times the 
men with small-holdings have made a better showing 
than the men with farms. County councils have been 
able to collect their rents within a trifling per cent. of 
the amount due, and it is well to remember that the 
small-holders must always pay more than the farmer, 
because the cost of house and buildings is so much higher 
in proportion to the land. In spite of this, if a good 
holding comes on the market in any county the difficulty 
is not to find a tenant, but to choose between the well- 
qualified men who would like to take it over. 

The real trouble, so far as I have been able to see in 
both England and Wales, lies in the choice of the acts 
of husbandry. Too many small-holders try to run mixed 
farming on a handful of acres, and this is a grave mistake. 
They cannot afford to seek help, nor can they employ 
machinery ; they must drudge from morning to night 
for seven days a week and often live under conditions 
of hardship that the agricultural labourer has forgotten. 
Yet, if they will but specialise in a suitable area on the 
right type of land as so many thousands do, there is no 
doubt but that the small-holder’s life is an attractive 
one, and even where you find men toiling from dawn 
to dusk you will hear very few complaints. They have 
the sense of independence ; they are their own masters. 
If they make a profit it is their own, if they have a loss 
they can economise; nothing is expected from them, 
they can dress as they please, work as many hours as 
they care to. It is urged against these family farms that 
many of the women and children are forced to undertake 
hard labour without any reasonable return, but if they 
have a complaint they are not vocal. Professor Ashby, 
who is at once a believer in small-holdings and a severe 
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critic of existing conditions, would like to see them 
organised in colonies with all the necessary amenities 
of light and water. Here he is in accord with Sir Charles 
Fielding, who was Director General of Food Supplies 
during the War, and thinks that agriculture might be 
saved by suitable centres established at selected spots 
throughout England, centres from which cultivation of 
neglected land could be taken over by the aid of the 
most modern equipment. There are about a quarter of 
a million small-holdings in this country and there must 
be many thousands of men who desire and cannot obtain 
such holdings. They are all sturdy individualists who 
regard their labour as something that is their own to be 
used as they think fit, and they not only pay higher 
rents than the farmers but they produce more food to 
the acre. There is an immense force for good here, and 
if it does need help and direction there can be no doubt 
that it would repay the State for both. 

I was interested in my journey through England and 
Wales to discover how the farmers themselves had received 
the various measures of controlled assistance. The Milk 
Scheme is perhaps the most noteworthy of all, because 
the cow population of this country has been going up 
rapidly. Cows and heifers in calf or in milk number 
three million according to the latest returns; but it is 
likely that this is an under-estimate because as the meat 
trade has declined, farmers who breed and graze beef 
have turned to cows. I was astonished to find how many 
dairy herds there were on the rich grass land of Leicester- 
shire, Northamptonshire and Rutland, where they used 
to claim that an acre of grass, though too rich for young 
beasts, is able to fatten a bullock. Feeders and graziers 
have been driven away from beef by the prices, and in 
some cases they have changed over to cows and the sale 
of milk. Elsewhere, particularly in the south-west of 
England, I found a notable increase in the dairy herds 
and in the number of men who confessed that they were 
turning from meat. Naturally this development has 
brought abnormal conditions in its train, and but for the 
Market Board with its sharp insistence on divisions and 
categories there would have been chaos. One old farmer 
in the south of England complained bitterly about prices. 
‘I am losing 2d. a gallon through the Milk Board,’ he 
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said. ‘Have you nothing to set against that?’ I 
asked at a venture. ‘ Yes,’ he replied very frankly, 
‘ There is a big firm of wholesalers in the town who were 
arranging to bring milk from the west of England at 
knock-out prices; now they can’t bring it in, so I get 
something, though I ought to get more.’ It was fortunate 
that this conversation took place in the early days of the 
tour for it enabled me to question discontented farmers 
more closely, and it was soon apparent that whatever the 
faults of the scheme and those entrusted with its manage- 
ment may be, the milk industry has been saved from 
ruinous experiences. The trouble is, of course, that the 
distributors are getting too much money, that the farmer 
and the public must pay it, and that in the solution of 
difficulties that threaten this and other schemes, there 
is a fairly general tendency to find a way out at the 
expense of the consumer. ‘ What worries me,’ said a 
midland farmer, ‘is the question of how long people in 
the towns will stand for high prices.’ He had recognised, 
as few people had done, that the ultimate verdict on all 
the Government Schemes is with the housewife. If her 
income is limited and costs are increased, she will per- 
force reduce the amount of her purchases and this 
reduction will upset the best laid plans of official men. 

The Bacon Scheme is being well received, though 
many farmers appear to find some difficulty in adapting 
their stock to the demands of the market. In this 
country we have more than a dozen breeds of pigs, but 
the needs of the pork and bacon trades could be met 
with four; the rest are superfluous. They endure for 
the sake of herd books and pedigree sales, very few 
people pausing to remember that while you may have 
pedigree pigs there is no such thing as pedigree pork. 
For the first two months of the scheme’s existence, 
farmers continued to send to the factories animals that 
were not bacon pigs at all, and they protested angrily 
against those who grade them. But they are learning 
their business to-day, and there is no agricultural reason 
why in a very few years this country should not be 
entirely self-supporting in the matter of first-class pork 
and bacon, though how far this will accord with the 
politics of the situation nobody can say. 

The Wheat Quota has ploughed up thousands of acres, 
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the sugar beet subsidy has brought employment to 
thousands of workers and is keeping nearly 400,000 acres 
of land in a state of high cultivation. The beef subsidy 
is putting new heart into feeders and breeders and may 
reduce the dairy herds and with them, some of the 
anxieties of the Milk Marketing Board. We must 
remember that had this year been a normal one these 
anxieties must have been greater than ever, because the 
output of milk would have been unprecedented. Drought 
has been a limiting factor, curtailing production on very 
many farms, spoiling the milk on some of them because 
there has been less than the necessary supply of water 
required to wash the cows, clean the churns and cool the 
milk before it is sent away. Undoubtedly quality has 
suffered deterioration throughout the dry areas, and 
pasteurisation has been a charity that has covered a 
multitude of sins both of commission and omission. The 
farmer has struggled against great disadvantages; the 
comparatively high price of labour in relation to the 
small increase in the return of what he has to sell, the 
drought and the uncertainty of the markets. But he has 
known a greater encouragement than he has experienced 
since the Corn Production Act came to raise high hopes 
for a little while and then to dash them cruelly. He 
feels that, if only for the time being, he is an object of 
the Government’s concern and—sufficient for the day are 
the markets thereof ! 

Another factor that makes for optimism in farmland 
is the spread of agricultural education along the lines 
developed shortly after the War by Lord Lee of Fareham, 
one of the best administrators that agriculture has ever 
known; and by Sir Daniel Hall, who is perhaps our 
greatest living agricultural scientist. It is not generally 
understood that every man, from the cottage-holder with 
his five acres to the farmer with five thousand, can obtain 
guidance and direction free of charge from the County 
Agricultural Authority or if the problem be beyond their 
competence, from the big educational establishment 
which acts as advisory centre. England and Wales, for 
agricultural purposes, are divided up into thirteen pro- 
vinces, each with an advisory centre. Every county 
council has an Agricultural Organiser with a staff including 
a Horticulturist, Dairy Instructor and Poultry Instructor. 
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These men or women can refer any difficult question to 
the advisory centre and in addition to these thirteen 
centres, establishments like Rothamsted at Harpenden, 
the Welsh Plant Breeding Station at Aberystwyth, the 
Institute of Poultry Husbandry in Shropshire and the 
Research Station at Long Ashton near Bristol. There 
are twenty of these places, all in charge of skilled men 
who appear well able to communicate their enthusiasm 
to their colleagues. 

Since the War, the various farm schools have been 
training men and women in the light of modern knowledge 
and scientific achievement; they have passed from the 
college to the farm where at last they are making their 
presence felt. It may be doubted whether England has 
ever been better farmed than it is to-day, so far as wide 
knowledge and new appliances are concerned; such 
under-farming as exists, and there is very much to be 
seen, is due not to lack of capacity but either to limited 
finance or bad markets. In the old days before death 
duties depleted their resources, big landowners did their 
best to develop agriculture and help their tenants ; to-day 
they are financially unable to carry out this work and 
there is no prospect that they will ~. able to resume it. 
Shrewd and dispassionate observers like Professor Orwin 
of Oxford and Dr Ruston at Leeds, who have no concern 
with politics, are of opinion that the State must take over 
the land and so secure uniformity of development and 
the financial assistance that is necessary. Like all fair- 
minded men they have recognised how much agriculture 
owes to the landlord, but they also recognise the writing 
onthe wall. Already in some counties the county councils 
are the largest land-owners, and since 1918 the landlords 
of England have voluntarily relinquished 30 per cent. of 
their possessions. On the other hand Cambridge points 
to its Estates Management Section of the School of 
Agriculture and claims to be training men to find a way 
out of the landlord’s difficulties. The tendency in that 
important centre of opinion is to regard nationalisation 
much as Oliver Cromwell regarded the Mace. 

In the future the men who will bear the burden of 
agricultural development will be those who come from 
the Universities which to-day give degrees in agriculture, 
from the Agricultural Colleges and from the Farm Schools 
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where modern practice is the order of the hour and yields 
really remarkable results. If you go through these farm 
schools, conducted as many of them are by men who are 
past-masters of the theory and practice of husbandry, 
you will find that, over a term of years, they weather 
the bad times more successfully than many of the old- 
established farmers, and that when the good times come 
their profits are much larger. Modern practice over- 
comes old-time difficulties. I remember the case of a 
distinguished Oxford professor who acquired a derelict 
farm at a very low price and devoting all his skilled 
attention to it, was able to show an extraordinary balance 
sheet. ‘ This ought to be published,’ I suggested to him. 
‘I think so too,’ he answered smiling ; ‘ but the powers- 
that-be have asked me not to do so. The danger is that 
if these figures were put out, the man in the street would 
believe that every farmer ‘‘ could go and do likewise.”’’ 
It is only fair to add that on my long journey I put 
the question over and over again to men who knew 
intimately the county I was visiting, ‘ Have the best men 
been able to carry on through the hard times ; is there any 
definite difference in the results achieved by them and 
achieved by the others?’ The answer was always the 
same. Where the farming has been sound the losses were 
small, and if the farmers’ prices had shown some reasonable 
association with the price paid by the consumer, losses, 
if any, would have been inconsiderable or non-existent. 
This brings me to the discussion of the gravest menace 
to our English Agriculture, a menace that cannot be 
removed by Market Boards, quotas, subsidies, levies or 
any other device that has found favour down to the pre- 
sent. It must be destroyed if agriculture is to be saved, 
destroyed by uncompromising efforts that will serve the 
country and conquer the forces that threaten to make 
all reforms nugatory. For years past the Ministry 
of Agriculture has been concerned wholeheartedly with 
the marketing problem. The Linlithgow Commission 
revealed the extent of the spread between the producer 
and the consumer, the abuses that have crept into our 
marketing systems, the fraudulent dealing that is a 
commonplace in nearly every market to-day. The 
Government set up a Consumers’ Council only to allow 
its members to be snubbed by the trade. If the council 
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asked questions that could not be answered without 
awkward revelations, the trade declined to give informa- 
tion, and the council had no means of enforcing it. To-day 
we have an elaborate network of plans to facilitate 
marketing, but the protection of the consumer is a 
problem that the Government will not tackle, although 
they must recognise that in the long run the consumer 
can render all its reconstructive efforts of no avail and 
destroy all the hopes of the agricultural industry at the 
polls. What the country demands is the cheap loaf, 
cheap joint and cheap milk. Butter, cheese, fruit and 
vegetables are a side-line of the industry. Now as you 
go through the country and inquire at first-hand from 
most reliable sources of information, you discover very 
presently that the consumer is paying too much for his 
bread, meat and milk, and that this overcharge does not 
originate on the farm. 

‘Everybody can make money with farm produce, 
once the farmer has parted with it,’ said a well-informed 
cynic not long since, and his statement is as true 
now as it was then. Take the cost of wheat. The 
farmer is getting rather more than 40s. per quarter at 
time of writing and the public is paying for it. The port 
miller takes what he will of the farmer’s wheat, not very 
much, because it is not hard enough to please him. He 
mixes it with the hard wheats of Canada and the other 
corn coming from Australia and elsewhere, running it 
through some of the most elaborate machinery in the 
world, extracts about one-third of the best of the grain 
in the process to sell at a special price as ‘ Patents’ and 
then passes the residues over to the baker at the price, 
plus quota, of 32s. a sack. This sack should make 
ninety-six 4-lb. loaves, so that this 4 lb. loaf upon which 
millions depend for their sustenance has four-pennyworth 
of flour in it, after providing the port millers with con- 
siderable profits. By the time the loaf reaches the house- 
wife this four-pennyworth of flour costs her 8d. In the 
case of the small bakery where the baker has to employ 
a van and a man to drive it, and has a large country 
round to cover, the charge is not so big as it may seem, 
for the small baker, although he knows it not, is an 
uneconomic unit. In the factory, on the other hand, 
machine-made bread never touched by the human hand 
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until the housewife cuts the loaf, is turned out in batches 
of very many thousand loaves every day. Owing to 
the regulation of prices by various associations, the price 
that will suffice the least competent man in a small way 
of business, is paid to the factory bakery that has thou- 
sands of regular clients. To make matters worse for 
the consumer and incidently to provide the miller with 
a fly in his ointment we have imported flour coming over 
from Italy, Germany, France and elsewhere with a big 
Government subsidy behind it and sold at less than half 
the price (including quota) of the flour from any British 
mill wherever situated. In the first six months of this 
year sufficient flour to yield nearly fifty million loaves 
reached our shores from no more than the three countries 
already named; it is right to add that it was used 
very largely for biscuits. When the cuts were made 
by the newly constituted Government in 1931, and there 
were rumours of strikes and discontent, it would have 
been possible to reduce the price of staple articles of food 
by an equal per cent. and so to minimise the distress. 
But this action could only have been taken by the 
State, and would have offended many interests that 
thrive on overcharges. 

When we turn from wheat to meat we find very 
similar conditions. The farmer has been selling his beef 
in the market at about 74d. a pound or less, the butcher 
getting the hide and counting head, tongue, tail and liver 
as offals, so that the dead weight price of his bullock 
will not be more than 7d. and selling it, as we all know, 
at four times that price for best portions and twice or 
more than twice for nearly all the rest. Here again the 
bulk of the meat follows the circuitous route from the 
farm to the table, and by the time it reaches its ultimate 
destination, may have paid profits to a good many middle 
men whose services could be remitted with little loss to 
the consuming public. Profits on mutton, pork and veal 
are not so high as on beef, but they are considerable. 
If the beef trade is in a bad state it is not because the 
consumer, who must in future pay more, has not paid 
enough in the past, or because the producer has been 
raising beef at a profit; but because our system of 
Cistribution taxes the farmer on one hand and the house- 
wife on the other. 
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When we turn to milk we find the consumer paying 
more and the producer getting less, while the paths of 
the distributors drop fatness. If the intermediaries were 
content with a reasonable profit and would lower their 
prices, there is no reason to doubt but that there would 
be a great increase in milk consumption and a consequent 
reduction in the purchase of canned varieties of foreign 
origin and little worth. When we turn to fruit and 
vegetables we find the same amazing chaos in the orchard 
and the market-garden. For the very finest produce 
there is a market in the big hotels and in the private 
houses of rich people who do not happen to have an estate 
in the country ; but the big bulk of our crops is sacrificed 
in a most extraordinary fashion, while the grocer sells 
small supplies at high prices instead of large supplies at 
low ones. On the journey just ended it has been possible 
to learn of fruit farms where the crops have not paid for 
picking, and the fruit has been allowed to rot on the trees. 
But the poor housewife of the by-street cannot give her 
children green vegetables or fresh fruit. 

In several parts of England a new system of market- 
gardening is being developed. The garden crops are 
being planted on a farm scale, the best produce is being 
sent to market, and livestock are being kept to feed what 
is left instead of just ploughing it in. If we go into the 
industrial quarters of large towns and the suburbs of 
great cities and make inquiry there, we shall find house- 
wives past numbering to tell us that they cannot afford 
to buy fruit or green vegetables more than once a week, 
if so often, because the prices are beyond them. 
Orchardists have told me of cherries left on the trees 
last summer and plums left on the trees this year because 
they did not pay to pick, and as I passed by the orchards 
of Worcester I came across a typical example of con- 
ditions. The green Pershore plums were just ready and 
growers were getting ls. 6d. per pot of 74 lb. Out of 
this they had to pay 1s. for picking, so that they were 
selling their plums at about twelve pounds a penny. In 
the city the lowest price asked for these plums was 24d. 
per lb. All the vegetables and all the fruit that are 
produced abundantly suffer from the same trouble. They 
pass through one or two or more hands and when they 
reach the greengrocer or fruiterer, he fixes prices that will 
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enable him to recover his outlay, if he sells only a small 
part of his stock and has to waste the rest. Another 
example that occurs to me as I write relates to tomatoes. 
The price in one town I passed through was 8d. to 10d. 
per Ib., and I asked a grower what he was getting for 
them. ‘3s. for a dozen Ib. less commission’ was his 
reply. The experience of sending a consignment to one 
of the big markets of London or elsewhere and getting 
a notice that the price received has not been big enough 
to pay expenses, is quite common, and is part of the 
writer’s farming experience. 

Sales and resales, market rings—when you get to these 
you find the source of one of the troubles in agricultural 
England. If you have ever visited a country town on 
market day and been attracted to the sale yard where 
live-stock are being sold by public auction, you see that 
when the market opens, the local butchers satisfy their 
requirements, they may even bid up against one another, 
though never very far, and always within the limit of 
ruling prices. When they have taken what they want 
you will probably find that there is only one bidder in 
the little group of skilled and observant buyers who 
dominate the auction ; only one bidder, unless a stranger 
is trying to buy stock. Should this happen, there will 
be a sharp and immediate rise in values ; it will continue 
until the full price of the animal bid for has been reached, 
or perhaps slightly exceeded, and then the outside buyer 
can take what he wants, go away with it, and find that 
he has lost money. In the absence of intervention only 
one of the ring bids, and at its own price; there is no 
competition. If the farmer will not sell he must take his 
animals home again and they will be quite out of con- 
dition for some days following their outing, because the 
state of our markets is such that nearly all animals sent 
to them suffer. Noise, excitement, ill-usage, constant 
handling, not always gentle; these experiences take a 
week, a fortnight, or even more to forget. Watch the 
sales and you will see that a single bidder may buy X 
bullocks, Y cows, Z sheep or pigs at the price he likes 
to pay for them, the auctioneer making no more than 
the feeblest of conventional protests. Then when the 
market is over, the buyers’ ring adjourns to its favourite 
house of call and in some quiet room to which no stranger 
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may enter, sells the stock over again, each man paying 
what his choice is worth to him. The difference between 
the first and second prices paid goes into a pool and is 
shared out when the business is over. This pursuit is 
strictly legal and is apparently beyond the control of the 
authorities. Through the east, to the west of England, 
as far as Anglesea in Wales, to the North Riding of 
Yorkshire down through the centre of England, where 
the keenest stockbreeders and fatteners in the country 
are to be found, I asked the same question and received 
the same answer. ‘Are your markets in the hands of 
rings, and do these rings rob the farmers?’ There is 
not one county whose authority did not reply ‘ Yes.’ 
Throughout England and Wales there is complete 
unity of agreement between agricultural authorities, 
whether they be the heads of Universities, agricultural 
colleges, county organisations or bodies directly con- 
cerned with the promotion and development of a pros- 
perous agriculture. They will tell you that the spread 
of the price between producer and consumer is the cause 
of most of our agricultural ills, and there are some who 
are convinced that no measures of improved marketing 
or general relief to farmers will be of lasting benefit until 
the whole of our distributive system is overhauled and 
the question of suppressing superfluous middlemen, 
dealers’ rings and chaotic transport has been solved. 
This last question to which no reference has yet been made 
in these pages is a serious one. If it be true, as certain 
authorities have stated, that as a nation we are living 
beyond our means, wasteful transport must be regarded 
as a prime cause. One street may be served by half a 
dozen different bakers and butchers, each of whom must 
employ motor transport for the sake of speed and a skilled 
mechanic. In some cases a firm may be running half a 
dozen different vans, every one of them with less than 
half a load, all of them concerned to serve the well-known 
capricious mood of the purchaser. Butchers in several 
country towns name the transport difficulty as one of the 
chief excuses for high prices ; another reason they advance 
is the change in middle-class taste. There was a time 
when the housewife bought a joint that lasted two or 
three days; to-day she prefers to order a quite trifling 
amount which must be sent at a set time; should the 
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butcher fail, the multiple store steps in and takes his 
business. If the housewife would do her own shopping 
and not consider it beneath her dignity to carry her 
parcels home, the cost of foodstuffs could, I am told, 
be considerably reduced. This may be true up to a point, 
but it: would not explain the spread of prices in all direc- 
tions, the spread that has come about by manipulation, 
organisation and the creation of what are not far removed 
from monopolies. As the expenses of organisation and 
distribution grow, so the tendency is to cut prices at the 
source and increase them at their ultimate destination, 
and it is on this account that the sums paid to the farmers 
have suffered such drastic reduction. In the matter of 
fruit and vegetables it is impossible to doubt the existence 
of groups that handle the wholesale market to the detri- 
ment of the producer and of shopkeepers, and carry out 
their work on the basis of small turnover and large 
profits. 

Nothing that the Government has done to the present 
has affected seriously the handling of the farmer’s produce. 
The consumer has been called upon to help the producer 
to withstand the attacks of the distributing trade, or the 
farmer himself has been compelled to suffer further 
restrictions to enable him to trade at all. Milk is an 
example of sacrifice by the farmer and the consumer. 
In the meat market the consumer must pay to maintain 
the dealers’ rings. Where bread is concerned, he con- 
tributes to the excessive price of the loaf, where fruit 
and vegetables are concerned he must make waste and 
destruction a paying proposition. It is true that the 
farmer has been brought face to face with better times, 
and that he has responded with a measure of fresh effort 
that is capable of great expansion, but our agriculture 
demands security in point of time and a measure of 
control in the wholesale and retail marketing before it 
can realise its best efforts. 

In what do these efforts consist ? I have before me 
as I write the verdict of the experts of nearly forty 
counties. They are agreed that proper regulations, 
ready markets and a profit that is reasonable and no more, 
would enable production throughout the country to be 
increased by more than 50 per cent. The smailest 
figure was stated by the authorities of the Holland 
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Division of Lincolnshire, who put it at 25 per cent. Those 
of us who have travelled through that favoured land 
during harvest-time may well wonder whether even so 
much as that could find room on Holland’s overcrowded 
fields. Kesteven estimates 50 per cent. increase and 
Lindsey 75 per cent. and each division is far larger than 
Holland, so that the average for Lincoln is well over 
50 per cent. Yorkshire, with two million five thousand 
acres of cultivated land, reckons possible improvement 
at 100 per cent. Two or three counties name 33} per cent., 
one 40 per cent. and the remainder 50 per cent. or more. 
Professor Arthur Ruston thinks that we could cut our 
bill for imported food by 50 per cent. and in doing so 
could extend employment on a very large scale for farm- 
workers, country shopkeepers and urban factories. Such 
an effort seems well worth making. But it must fail of 
its effect until we have a settled policy for agriculture 
that makes a stated measure of home production safe, 
and until the whole measure of distribution has been 
overhauled in the larger interests of this country. The 
Government should set out the nation’s position clearly, 
having regard to the claims of overseas trade and pay- 
ment for exports by food imports. Then we should 
know where we stand; at present nobody is quite sure. 
Security, fair marketing and supervision; these are the 
farmer’s needs. He will agree about the first and second. 


S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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Inge’s ‘ Vale !’—C. P. Scott and Zachary Macaulay— 
Chopin—Florio—Freedom of the Press—Spenser’s ‘View’ 
—Trotlus — Goethe’s Hellenism — Newton — Monism— 
* Modern England ’—Prohibition—On Politics—‘ If I 
Were a Dictator’—The English Tradition—Russian 
Journals—Napoleon III—Alice James—Italy—East 
and West—Samoa and the Philippines—Sir James 
Frazer—‘ Idling in Arcadia’—Garden Design—Fishery 
and Cookery. 


To speed the passing—mentor! The significance of the 
retirement of Dr Inge from St Paul’s and public life may 
not be fully realised for some while yet ; but it needs not 
his volume, ‘Vale !’ (Longmans), to remind us that, with 
his departure from these common ways, goes an intellectual 
and spiritual influence, force, and example whose wisdom, 
though sometimes bitter, has been a valuable corrective 
and stimulus to our times. Occasionally his recognition 
of facts and eventualities has not been cheerful; and 
never has he been willing to suffer fools gladly; but as 
the years pass his name and influence probably will not 
wither, while it is likely that he will be remembered as 
one who though not an ‘ ecclesiastic,’ as he confesses, is on 
the side of the angels and yet able to discriminate as to 
their precise value in the universal scheme. He has been 
a happy man, happier than many might have thought ; 
and in no respect happier than in having been able to 
round off in fullness of achievement his life’s work. In 
this volume of farewell—a treasurable book, courageous, 
dignified, and kindly—he examines what he has taught, 
and recognises the advantages given to him through which 
his messages have become the more effective. In wishing 
him a happy retirement, we do so not only to the Very 
Reverend Dean, the student of Plato and Plotinus, the 
Modernist, the Eugenist, the Reformer (who remains in 
many respects basically a hard-bitten Conservative) but 
also to a valued contributor to these pages. 

Dr J. L. Hammond has written an admirable bio- 
graphy of the late ‘C. P. Scott’ (Bell) ; and by describing 
fully the political setting in which the former Editor 
of the ‘Manchester Guardian’ was an effective and 
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persuasive figure, has also produced a helpful record of the 
history of the half-century which ended on New Year’s 
Day, 1932. Possibly the account of the politics of the 
fighting times of Home Rule and the ‘ People’s Budget ’ 
appears redundant, for then the influence of Scott is not 
so evident ; but the book as a whole is balanced and just, 
though, doubtless, many would feel that those Whig—or 
Radical—dogs have been given the best of it. Mr Ham- 
mond reveals the truth that Scott was a more potent 
influence in England than all but the few could have 
believed. He was bold in his frankness; and not only 
able to give counsel, almost to the length of beratings, 
to Prime Ministers and others responsible in the United 
Kingdom, but found his outspokenness accepted with the 
graciousness that comes from respect for sincerity. Even 
Mr Lloyd George in his most virulent hours toed the 
line to him, and during one crisis took train to Manchester 
to secure his advice, with results that made his bad case 
better. Scott had his severities, as Mr Hutcheon disclosed 
in his bright little ‘ Gentlemen of the Press,’ ; but there 
was geniality there also and kindness, sincerity, devotion 
to duty—all of them qualities of moral greatness. 

Within its brief compass Mr Charles Booth’s bio- 
graphical study of his great-grandfather, ‘Zachary 
Macaulay ’ (Longmans), is excellent. But it might have 
been fuller ; for, doubtless in his wish to keep his subject 
outstanding, Mr Booth has merely outlined the dreadful 
conditions of the slavery that Macaulay wished to destroy 
and the wilful obstinacies and worse with which its 
upholders of the West India Party fought against him 
and his fellow ‘ Abolitionist saints.’ It is true that the 
story of the ending of the Slave Trade has recently been 
many times told ; but the glimpses that Mr Booth gives 
of its dramatic events at home and in the West Indies and 
Africa show that had he willed he might have made a 
striking book of it. Zachary Macaulay deserves this 
tribute, for in his devotion to the cause he well-nigh 
ruined himself financially, and, as the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, endured successfully conditions of life which in 
the first year after their arrival there killed no less than 
fifty-seven of his one hundred and ninety-five companions. 
Beyond the fatal climate were also the French who, in 
the militant equalities of the Revolution, arrived in ships 
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under the British flag and suddenly attacked the settle- 
ment. To us the account reads as amusing; but to 
Governor Macaulay that onset with its barbarities must 
have appeared fiendish. Thanks to his grit as a leader, 
however, the settlement survived, to fail eventually and 
then to flourish under the status of a British colony. 

Mr William Murdoch, whose position as a pianist 
entitles him to speak with particular authority on the 
philosophy as well as the art of music, has found a sym- 
pathetic subject in ‘Chopin: His Life’ (Murray), and 
brings out clearly not only the details of the master’s 
struggling career, with its infinite joys, anxieties, and 
vicissitudes ; but also his position as a writer and maker 
of music; an original genius whose influence strengthens 
with the years as his works are more studied and inter- 
preted. What a lifeit was! Naturally, the first thought 
that occurs on Chopin’s human side concerns his relations 
with George Sand. Such interest is bound to be pro- 
minent ; for, as Mr Murdoch shows, ‘ impossible ’ as the 
woman was in many of her ways, tiresome, troublesome, 
exacting, heart-breaking, she yet was an inspiration to 
him and without her he would not have realised the 
greatness that he achieved ; as we are shown, for when she 
left him, his power of creativeness also seemed to go, 
like a flame blown out. Pitiful as much of their story is, 
it is well that the episode happened. In his book Mr 
Murdoch gives it due place, but does not allow it to 
shroud the other interests of Chopin’s full life. His 
volume becomes at once the foremost and finest biography 
of the master, whilst also it reveals the truth, which 
generally, if not always, has been overlooked, that Chopin 
had an ultimate purpose in his writings. He voiced the 
moods and passions, the pride and aspirations of Poland, 
serving his country’s cause with a power and beauty of 
expression that has won the universal heart. 

The name ‘John Florio’ (Cambridge University 
Press) immediately associates itself with that of Shake- 
speare, because of the probable influence the ‘ Englishate 
Italian’ had, through his translation of Montaigne and 
his Word-books, on the style, diction, and character of 
the Plays. In her most admirable biography and careful 
study of the writings of an estimable man, Miss Frances 
A. Yates sheds no new light upon their connection, but 
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suggests the possibility, with hints as to the direction to 
take, if further research on the subject is to be profitable 
of results. Her interest dwells particularly with ‘ Resolute 
John Florio’ the man, and in working out the details of 
his chequered career and voluminous writings, she not only 
paints his character as clearly as may be, but illuminates 
the times in which he lived—those later years of Elizabeth 
and some three-quarters of the reign of the royal James, 
who, in his natural and peculiar manner, treated him 
shabbily. One can only admire the insistences of Florio, 
who managed to keep going in spite of his troubles, and 
not only did excellent work with his books—it is easy 
to see how the eager-minded Shakespeare was fascinated 
by them—but, as one of the staff of the French embassy 
in London during two critical years, was possibly not un- 
helpful to crafty Cecil, and later was decidedly serviceable 
as her personal confidant to Queen Anne, the King’s wife. 
But, alas, that fell to nothing when she died. 

We pass to certain historical aspects of literature. 
The Oxford University Press has added to the obligations 
of scholarship through publishing Dr W. M. Clyde’s 
thesis on ‘The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press 
from Caxton to Cromwell.’ This, manifestly, is a 
book of such limited appeal, for the numbers of those 
concerned with so particular a chapter in the history of 
journalism are necessarily few, that the ordinary com- 
mercial publisher could hardly be expected to undertake 
it. But it is a useful book that deserved publication, 
and in spite of its ‘ distance’ in interest and time it is 
curiously full and well documented. It opens up an 
all-but-forgotten period and casts light on persons such 
as Wither, Prynne, Lilburne and the great John Milton, 
as well as on the cardinal stars named in the title, which 
makes it of interest to others beside specialists. 

The Scholartis edition of the Works of Edmund Spenser 
has been enriched by its latest addition, a reprint of ‘A 
View of the Present State of Ireland’ (Eric Partridge, 
Ltd.), with notes and a commentary by Dr W. L. Renwick. 
We may be forgiven if we emphasise the value to scholars 
of this commentary, for the ‘ View ’ itself, mainly through 
the Globe edition, is, or ought to be, well known already, 
as an example of great prose and a morbidly-powerful 
study of the wild, sad condition of the native Irish in the 
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days of Elizabeth. Such a commentary is necessary, as 
it makes the values truer. Spenser in his political work 
and records was a very different person from the poet 
whose heart was set in rapture on beauty and chivalry ; 
and now and again, undoubtedly, we feel that the man on 
the spot was unable to apprehend events in their true 
proportions or perspective. It is refreshing to discover 
that Dr Renwick casts doubts on the truth of the story 
of the siege and massacre of Smerwick, as told by Spenser ; 
and suggests that the English breach of promise which led 
to the slaughter, as described so brilliantly in the ‘ View,’ 
was probably a lie invented by enemies of this country. 
Let us hope that it was so, it certainly was a possible 
fiction ; though never can the dark impression that it has 
left in history and the Irish heart be removed. 

The story of Troilus and Cressida is very nearly one 
of the classic love-romances of the world, and might have 
become so absolutely if Shakespeare had not dealt with 
it in his bitterest period, when the rose-leaves for him 
were poisoned and the stars gleamed with a ghastly light, 
whereby his heroine became a wanton and her story 
painful and ugly. What it might have become is sug- 
gested by Professor R. K. Gordon in ‘The Story of 
Troilus ’ (Dent), whereby we are given in turn its four 
versions, with Shakespeare’s play relegated to a bare 
prefatory reference in a couple of lines. It began with 
the medizeval ‘ Le Roman de Troie’ of Benoit de Sainte- 
Maure, in which, based on little more than a hint from 
the Roman poet Dares, Cressida, or Brisieda as then she 
was, acted like a hoyden in her love and desertion of 
Troilus, who there is a vital hero, beautifully described. 
Then we have Boccaccio’s poem, ‘ Il Filostrato,’ admirably 
translated into prose by the Editor, and showing 
‘ Creseida’ as truer to his own romantic pattern than 
Chaucer represents her as being in his dignified and 
superb poem, which should be better known than it is. 
With Chaucer she is a gentle widow and so won our poet’s 
heart, as well as that of Troilus, that when he came to tell 
of her faithlessness he almost turns away from his theme, 
finding it too hurtful a truth. Finally, there is the 
sixteenth-century versified ‘Testament of Cresseid’ of 
Robert Henryson, and merely a curiosity. This volume 
is treasure-trove for scholars. 
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The courage that Mr Humphry Trevelyan has shown 
in tackling so difficult and wide-reaching a subject as ‘ The 
Popular Background to Goethe’s Hellenism’ (Long- 
mans) is eminently commendable and justified. It is not 
a book easy to read, and we suspect that even the proverbial 
—or is it the legendary ?—scholar who in his hours of 
recreation reads Greek with his feet on the fender will 
jib at this commixture of the Hellenic interest with the 
added Teutonic requirements. The celebrations of 
Goethe’s centenary in 1922 brought out clearly the 
enlightened width of the poet’s interests with something 
of his pseudo-omniscience ; so that it is intriguing, under 
Mr Trevelyan’s guidance, to discover how much he did 
not know correctly of Greek ideals and purposes, although 
he spoke and wrought as confidently as if he did know 
them. It is unfortunate that during the fateful eighteenth 
century, and afterwards, the Germans had not a better 
grounding in the arts and influence of Hellenism, as had 
they possessed it, that might have modified their future 
weaknesses and strengths, and so have better served our 
civilisation. 

Considerable in quality and timeliness as well as in 
quantity is Professor Louis Trenchard More’s definitive 
biography of ‘Isaac Newton’ (Scribner). Since the 
blessed gospel of Relativity caught the attention of ‘ such 
scientists as can recognise no phenomena and no laws 
except those of matter, space, and time,’ Newton has 
been almost noisily shelved, even by some who should 
have known better. Already, however, the inevitable, 
due reaction from that trumpery treatment has begun, 
and the great Sir Isaac is in the way of his return, if not 
to his old ascendancy in the realm of physics, yet certainly 
to his right place in the galaxy of the star-spirits of 
science. It is not only for that reason that Professor 
More’s work is opportune and valuable, for also it was 
high time that Newton’s teachings and achievements 
were re-estimated, and, in all sincerity, that essential 
purpose could hardly have been better fulfilled than in 
this work. Beside the man of science, we are shown 
something of the religious philosopher and_ politician, 
disclosing the minor imperfections that help the truths 
of the portrait, as well as the qualities that had made him 
great. The readers to whom that work in particular will 
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appeal are advised also to study Dr W. P. D. Wightman’s 
‘Science and Monism’ (Allen and Unwin), for although 
a space wide enough for worlds of thought looms between 
them and the name of Newton is not even mentioned in 
this later book, their philosophic call is not so dissimilar. 
Dr Wightman’s, of the two, having concern with theories 
so much more modern, technical, and involved, is by far 
the more exacting; but its studies of the history of 
Monism, touching on the influence, in particular, of its lay 
arch-priests, Francis Bacon and Spinoza, and its culmina- 
tion in the idealism of Kant and its realism before Haeckel 
are worth the pains to be taken by those who, in Charles 
Lamb’s searching phrase, have ‘ the mind for it.’ 

With Sir J. A. R. Marriott’s ‘Modern England 
1885-1932, A History of My Own Times ’ (Methuen) the 
interesting and valuable History of England, under the 
general editorship of Sir Charles Oman, comes to a close. 
In these eight volumes readers and students of the 
present and the future have a mine of information most 
attractively presented. Vol. VII was also written by 
Sir John Marriott and it can only be said that this latest 
contribution to this History maintains the high standard 
of lucidity, fair-mindedness, and general excellence set by 
its predecessor. Much of this volume has been written 
from first-hand knowledge of the men and events of the 
period in supplement to the many authorities available. 
Of these authorities no one has a wider knowledge than 
this author. In little over 500 pages we are given a 
concise and clear record of political and social events in 
this country and in the world without, in so far as they 
have effect on our history; one of the most notable 
features of the period being the inseparability of our 
history from the wider concerns of the world, of which we 
are further reminded by ‘New Government in Europe’ 
(Nelson, New York); a timely publication, containing 
analyses of contemporary conditions in Italy and Germany, 
in Russia and the Baltic States. It is edited by Mr 
R. L. Buell and the various chapters are written by 
American students from first-hand knowledge of the 
conditions prevailing in the European countries with 
which they severally deal. The book should prove 
valuable and possibly indispensable to English students of 
politics. 
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Mr Sidney B. Whipple has produced in ‘Noble 
Experiment, The Study of Prohibition’ (Methuen) a 
book that makes gruesome reading. The flagrant evils 
of saloons in the U.S.A. in the old days caused the birth of 
the Anti-Saloon organisations, but as even such well- 
meaning societies could not prosper without political 
power, the result was corruption. The coming of the 
Great War stampeded the American people into Pro- 
hibition without their realising what it entailed, and, as 
was soon made evident, without the slightest intention 
on the part of a large proportion of the population to 
carry it out. The result in New York was a change from 
15,060 saloons and hotel bars to 32,000 ‘ speakeasies ’ ; 
from the sale of genuine liquor, often it is true in im- 
moderate quantities, to the distribution of what often was 
rank poison in still more immoderate quantities. As 
Mr Whipple says, ‘ The four billion dollars spent annually 
by Americans of high and low degree to circumvent the 
Volstead Act provided the most tremendous incentive 
to crime in the history of the nation,’ and the result, in 
the words of an eminent American, was ‘the greatest 
organised criminal class that ever existed in this or any 
other country.’ Prohibition is dead; but it will take 
many weary years to eradicate the cancer which it 
produced in the body politic of the American people. 
Such is the story, graphically and convincingly told in 
this book. Dr A. P. Laurie, scientist, picture expert, 
fervid Lloyd Georgian, and doughty controversialist, 
has done well in being persuaded to write a volume of 
autobiography, suitably named ‘Pictures and Politics’ 
(International Publishing Co.). His experiences at Cam- 
bridge and Edinburgh Universities, at Toynbee Hall, and 
in the Munitions Inventions Department during the war, 
his distinguished ‘ reign ’ at the Heriot Watt College, his 
scientific experiments with old pictures and his remarkable 
disclosures of fakes, as well as his incursions into the 
political arena, all make good and varied reading. With 
his politics, at least, most readers of the ‘ Quarterly ’ will 
warmly disagree, but they will like Dr Laurie none the 
less for that. 

In introducing the late F. S. Oliver’s ‘Politics and 
Politicians’ (Macmillan), Dr Nicholas Murray Butler 
rightly says that ‘ the literature of politics contains very 
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little that is of comparable importance and _ practical 
value.’ It expresses, indeed, fresh thoughts on some 
almost hackneyed subjects’ and is written with a 
brilliance that few writers in this branch of practical 
philosophy can excel. With a healthy determination, Mr 
Oliver takes up the cudgels on behalf of the politician— 
whom so often, in our hours of cheerfulness, as well as in 
passages of depression, we look down upon and deplore— 
and rates him as valuable, as well as necessary to the 
community, and especially so to this country. It does 
the heart good to encounter such goodwill in a cause that 
frequently has been mistaken; and when Sir Robert 
Walpole is taken as the virtuous example of the 
beneficence of politicians we can only admire and wonder ; 
but we do so sincerely. Bribery and corruption, pre- 
judice and party spirit ? Mr Oliver shirks nothing and 
bravely modifies or, failing that, interprets anew the 
lessons which generations have derived from the history 
books.: Further, he takes that other ‘ horrid example,’ 
Lenin, and shows how he failed in his task of constructive 
government where Walpole succeeded, and so became an 
evil influence in Russia and indirectly often so elsewhere ; 
whereas of the abused Sir Robert he declares, ‘ There are 
few English ministers who rank so high, and none that I 
would put above him.’ 

How often probably has the meekest of serious 
citizens, in some hour of general vexation, imagined him- 
self endowed with powers of dictatorship and con- 
templated summary remedial or prohibitive actions which 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, probably, would have 
been futile. It is a general human vanity, which Messrs 
Methuen have deftly exploited in a series, ‘If I were a 
Dictator,’ of which the first two volumes, by Lord 
Dunsany and Lord Raglan respectively, have come to us. 
These are unequal in merit; mainly because Lord 
Dunsany faces his task with humour and some imaginative 
insight, whereas Lord Raglan seems not to be blessed 
with those essentials. If he were dictator nothing much 
would be done; for, it seems, the country would be 
run by a vast bureaucracy nominally under himself until 
the two Houses of Parliament were reformed—the House 
of Lords, strange to say, not much. But Lord Dunsany 
is entertaining and begins what with him is a sort of 
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fantasy by proclaiming himself the Grand Macaroni. 
Although he shows more fertility of ideas than his noble 
colleague in this series, his main purposes are rather 
domestic than national—looking after tinned fruit and 
chemical food, commandeering motor vehicles that ran 
over anybody, making them ‘deodand,’ controlling 
advertisements, and so forth. At the same time he does 
take India seriously and gets back beautifully on the 
United States for certain interferences by their citizens 
with our administration of that Empire. 

We come to the first book issued by Messrs Frederick 
Muller, new publishers, whose ’prenticeship has been 
earnest and serviceable, and to whom we bid a cordial 
welcome. Following somewhat after the manner of the 
late Dr Smiles, who was a greater influence for good and 
in his works of more interest than the modern generation 
seems to know, Mr J. Aubrey Rees in ‘The English 
Tradition’ (Muller) describes some old-time and new- 
time worthies of the City of London who, through their 
industry, moral courage, and enterprise, made for them- 
selves futures and helped many of their fellows in life 
to find security and happiness. With a somewhat serious 
pen, Mr Rees carries us through the Middle Ages, tracing 
the growth of the Trade Guilds and of their influence in 
the development of the commercial system in the great 
port of London. Bridging the centuries, we meet Sir 
Richard Whittington, whose story as told here is almost 
too good to be true—Dick’s pantomime for romance 
does not touch his tale as disclosed in these pages— 
and pass on to such as Sir William Treloar, Lord Lever- 
hulme, Sir William Hartley, Sir Jesse Boot, whom we 
barely recognise as Lord Trent, and others who grew rich 
and spent their riches richly for the well-being of their 
fellows. The City of London may well be proud of the 
great hearts of whom this attractive volume tells. 

The more one reads of personal experiences in Russia 
under the Tsars, the less is one surprised at the barbarities 
perpetrated by the Bolsheviks when the turn of the 
under-dogs came. In ‘The Russian Journals of Martha 
and Catharine Wilmot’ (Macmillan), which vividly 
and amusingly describe ‘high life’ and social life in 
Petersburg and Moscow from the years 1803 to 1808, 
we are admitted, mainly through the recollections of 
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the Princess Daschkaw, with whom those sisters lived, 
to the ‘intimate life of the Court and of noblemen’s 
houses’; and find Macaulay’s old gibe about the Russian 
embassy ‘dropping pearls and vermin’ not untrue. 
Diamonds in profusion shone there and the darkest 
cruelties persisted. Servants might be flogged till they 
could not stand for trivial faults and then repaid the 
wickedness suffered with a loyalty and devotion amazing. 
‘Dumb driven cattle’—they now have reversed the 
roles truly with a vengeance! Priests were not prevented 
by habitual drunkenness from ruling with a tyranny of 
ignorance. And the Tsars in their wantonness, though 
most of them seem to have been semi-idiotic or mad, set 
grotesquely an ill example to the nobles. Paul, for 
instance, invented an iron cage sealed by the Imperial 
signet in which two men were sent to Siberia. There 
was only one hole for the reception of bread and water. 
On the way one of the victims died of the pestilence and 
the guards dared not break the seal and release the dead 
man’s unhappy companion, so that after days of horror 
he also died on the way. The coarse humour of Peter 
the Great and of the Empress Anne also is illustrated, 
with other instances of the insane pranks of which an 
indulged autocracy was capable. 

The third Napoleon was unfortunate that he had no 
reliable ministers and that he was cursed with a tempera- 
ment which made his weaknesses fatal. Spurred on, not 
by his uncle’s ‘star,’ but by his own feverish wish to 
justify his coup d’état and strongly establish his dynasty 
by winning popularity through martial and _ political 
successes, he made many misjudged ventures and failed 
again; until it came to the final crashing failure of the 
1870 war. He was not altogether a fool, but certainly 
had nothing of the genius necessary to the réle he aspired 
to; he was autocratic of will, yet weak physically and 
morally—his careless and vulgar immoralities inevitably 
tarnished dangerously his throne and crown; while as 
for his powers intellectual, one realises how easily his 
designs were checked and beaten by the craft and courage 
of Bismarck. Mainly drawn from the archives of the 
Earl Cowley, who was British ambassador at Paris during 
most of the Second Empire, the editors, Sir Victor 
Wellesley and Mr Robert Sencourt, give us in their volume, 
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‘Conversations with Napoleon III’ (Benn), a revealing 
account of the vanities and hopes, errors and glittering 
follies of that Emperor’s régime, and show how, dabbling 
generally ineffectively in Poland, the Crimea, Austria, 
Mexico, Germany, Italy, and the Papal State, he sowed 
for himself—ruin. Hindered on the whole by his im- 
pulsive marriage, Louis Napoleon played for high stakes. 
If he had been a greater man his fall would have been the 
more pathetic. 

It is necessary throughout the reading of ‘ Alice 
James (Macmillan), and of her journal especially, 
to remember that its author was an invalid, stricken 
with a mortal disease and generally confined to her 
room, much as was Mrs Browning for some years 
before her death; as only so can her judgments and 
misjudgments, her prejudices, which are frequent, be 
borne with. In a style imaginative and limpid—and it is 
a pity that her brother Henry had not more of its quality 
of luminous directness—she jotted down her opinions on 
men, women, movements, and manners in the nineties, 
and for many of our conventions wore the black cap. 
Touches of scandal, unworthy of remembrance now, 
creep in about King Edward, the Duke of Fife, and others ; 
while hardly ever can the English, amongst whom Miss 
James was willing to live, be mentioned without their 
brutality, want of inspiration and of imagination, ‘ as the 
beasts of the field,’ being arraigned and condemned. Not 
that it matters, of course, for the poor lady was too 
warped through sick-room imprisonment to be judicious 
in her judgments; nor does it matter that she looked 
down on Queen Victoria, the Chamberlains, and others 
who served their times decently ; but it does matter that 
she should misrepresent, as she does, the kindness of 
William Archer to her brother over his earliest play and 
print the fact of her and Henry’s united contemptuous 
laughter over it, for Archer was of truer, simpler, and more 
sympathetic heart and of nobler intelligence and ideals 
than were both those Jacobeans put together. We can 
say so confidently, having known him and Henry James. 
However, leaving aside those considerable defects, the 
book is certainly entertaining, never tedious, and often 
witty. Its ‘hero’ is the James’s father, a fine, strong, 
humorous character ; its heroine the ‘ little Nurse.’ 
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The new Italy is something of a problem still to those 
who have followed the history of the peninsula from the 
days of Rome, through its medisval splendours and 
decadence, to the petty tyrannies and mutual animosities 
of the small states, followed by the restored hopes that 
came with a united Kingdom. After that there was a 
drift to slackness, discordance, discouragement, with the 
cataclysm of the war and its reactions, culminating in the 
beneficent ascendancy for Italy of Mussolini. The new 
conditions due to his dictatorial hand have wrought 
changes in the general efficiency, energy, and confidence 
so marvellous that there is hope for the future of the 
country as one of the Great Powers. In spite of the 
recent possibilities of militancy it is to be hoped for her 
sake that Italy will keep out of a war. She cannot afford 
to be militaristic. The long and involved story from 
its beginnings is freshly told, and told with authority, in 
a compendious volume, ‘Italy ’ (Methuen), edited by Dr 
E. J. Gardner, whose collaborators include Dr Camillo 
Pellizzi, Professor Cesare Foligno, and Dr E. J. Dent. 

So much absurdity has been uttered in speech and 
print about the superiorities of the culture of Asia to 
that of Europe, that it is refreshing to read so well- 
balanced yet appreciative a volume as Dr Kenneth 
Saunders’ ‘The Ideals of East and West’ (Cambridge 
University Press), which realises the truth that in some 
respects Chinese, Japanese, and Indian thinkers and 
poets at times have been supreme ; whereas in others the 
West has triumphed, mainly through the influence of 
Greece. As he says, ‘In drama and other forms of 
literature, most will agree that a day of Athens is worth a 
*‘ cycle of Cathay,’’’ and with that pithy conclusion we 
may forget the old assumption. Dr Saunders takes in 
turn the Ethics of India, of the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Greeks, the Hebrews and Christian Ethics, and makes a 
study, giving illustrative examples, of each. The result 
in all instances is ennobling. He recognised the great art 
of China in its best periods, followed, however, by centuries 
of stagnation; the eager assimilative qualities of the 
Japanese; the widely-compelling beauty of the artistic 
achievements of the Greeks ; the growth of the ideals in 
religion of the Jews, their blood-thirsty tribal god slowly 
developing through the increase of spiritual light and 
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strength among their leaders into the God of wisdom and 
love, and he sees in Christ an example to be adopted by 
Japan and already, more than his critics realise, influencing 
Mr Gandhi. But ‘ one of the pressing tasks of our age is 
the purification of Christianity itself, and its re-simplifica- 
tion.’ A courageous truth; but is it not also at present 
a crying to the moon ? 

Literary China is ever fascinating. Its lights and rich 
colours, the pomp, the honorific titles abundantly set out, 
and the diabolical cruelties that have served, so-to-speak, 
as the background to such histories, melodramas, and 
romances as generally are given to us about far Cathay, 
tend to produce a picturesqueness and freshness of treat- 
ment welcome, especially to those whose labours or 
leisure is much spent among the ordinary ways of prose. 
Mr A. E. Grantham has remembered this in his ‘ interpreta- 
tion ’ of Chia Ch‘ing, ‘A Manchu Monarch’ (Allen and 
Unwin), whose reign of sixty years a century or less ago 
was a scarlet milestone in the tortuous history of China. 
Possibly Chia Ch‘ing is not so prominent a figure in these 
pages as the author imagines; for the background, the 
environment, the atmosphere in or against which he has 
been set is so boldly coloured and filled in that his 
personality seems rather a little lost. He was benevolent, 
a tyrant, cruel, kind, wise, foolish, a romantic figure, a 
creature of sternest reality to those who, whether servants 
or rivals, displeased him. Mr Grantham has done his 
work well. He happily rollicks with the right phrases. 
If space did not preclude, how pleasant it would be to 
quote the sounding titles of princes, palaces, philosophies ; 
to bring out the importance of buttons and feathers and 
other such mandarin circumstance ; to repeat the de- 
scriptions of tortures—the slicing process, the crushing of 
ankles to pulp—so delicately dreadful; and much else 
which, however, we must leave. One evident fact 
gained from this volume is that in China they do not hesi- 
tate amongst other nice enormities to split the infinitive. 

In our April number we commended a volume on 
modern Samoa by Dr Felix M. Keesing; and now— 
showing how real is the interest in that country— 
another volume has come from its publishers, ‘ The 
Origins of International Rivalry in Samoa. 1845- 
1884’ (Allen and Unwin), in which the history of 
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those years is fully described. As Professor A. P. Newton 
points out in his prefatory benediction to the book, 
various influences had caused Samoa to appear in 
rather a more romantic setting than was usual even 
with those ‘ odorous Janguorous’ islands of the Pacific 
which had captured extravagantly the imagination of 
many fiction readers and novel writers; for the name 
of Robert Louis Stevenson and the splendid achieve- 
ment of H.M.S. ‘Calliope’ in weathering the Apia 
hurricane, when the ironclads of other nations suecumbed 
to it, by themselves have been enough to make the truths 
of it roseate. The story of Samoa is romantic; but 
also it is hard, actual, practical, through the politicians 
and the mutual interplay of the United States and of 
Germany, following on the earlier interventions of Great 
Britain, in securing some measures of general control over 
those islands. The author, Miss Sylvia Masterman, has 
done her work painstakingly and well. And here, a 
not inappropriate companion volume to it, is another 
work from the pen of Dr Felix Keesing, written in col- 
laboration with his wife. ‘ Taming Philippine Head- 
hunters ’ is a more serious and blue-bookish piece of 
work than its title suggests. It is, in fact, a study of the 
non-Christian mountaineers of Northern Luzon, made at 
the invitation of the Philippine Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, especially to see how far their conditions 
of life and culture have been affected by Government and 
other activities and interventions. The problems set 
for the authors were of an unusual perplexity, for those 
Filipinos are a peculiar branch of a difficult people— 
Oriental in blood, yet on the whole Western in their 
expectations and aspirations, and not easily disposed to 
take themselves merely as America’s ‘ little black brothers.’ 
The questions aroused are, of course, of closer interest to 
the United States than to us ; but much in this volume is 
of concern to students of that varied animal Man; and 
incidentally it does show, what many sentimental 
humanists protest against, that in the Pacific at any rate— 
as in Samoa, so also in the Philippine archipelago—the 
‘white man’s burden ’ is still and really something more 
than a light-hearted phrase in an imperial poet’s song. 
The second course of lectures delivered by Sir James 
Frazer on the William Wyse Foundation at Trinity 
Vol. 263.—WNo. 522. 2B 
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College, Cambridge, and published by that University 
Press, continues the great anthropologist’s study of ‘The 
Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion’; and 
although a slighter and, as we feel, a less unexpectedly 
genial volume than its predecessor of a year ago, it is 
full of suggestive information as to the superstitious dread 
which haunts the minds of savages after the finalities of 
a relative’s death. The consciousness of the survival of 
the soul and its supposed unwillingness to desert its 
former habitation, the body, and the familiar precincts 
of its ‘ cheerful day,’ has led the survivors of the dead 
to adopt all manner of subterfuges to drive it with its 
mischief away and to prevent its return. By water this 
has been done—showing how ancient and widespread is 
the belief expressed in Burns’s ‘Tam o’ Shanter ’—and 
by fire; by the sprinkling of food to keep the hungry 
spirit occupied until the hours of its opportunity are past ; 
by mutilations and other means, generally dark and horrid 
or trivial. It comprises a curious chapter of anthropo- 
logical lore into which our direful friend the vampire 
comes, and shows what creatures of haunted thoughts 
even the wisest, as well as these, the simplest of humanity, 
may become; for in superstition men of genius often 
have shown themselves the cousins of the savages. We 
look forward to next year’s instalment of these lectures. 
Meanwhile, illustrating the extraordinary variety and 
scope of Sir James Frazer’s studies and his great industry, 
we have a ‘Bibliography ’ (Macmillan) of his writings— 
very full, but already incomplete. It lacks the volume 
reviewed above, and there must be, let us hope, other 
works to come from his pen. 

Those happy collaborators, Messrs E. D. Cuming and 
J. A. Shepherd, have ‘done it again,’ and successfully 
with ‘Idling in Arcadia’ (Murray); their Arcadia 
being no imaginative country, no cloud-cuckoo land, 
but Natural History in its varied realities. It is true 
that in their genial book we meet generally the more 
amusing aspects of wild natural life ; but it is by no means 
all playtime, although Mr Shepherd, with his humorous 
pencil, does his best to make it seem so. His drawing of 
the inebriate wasps especially is a delicious study of 
unnatural history, worthy of the reputation of the 
Zigzagger at the Zoo. Mr Cuming is, however, the more 
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serious partner ; and what he has to tell his readers, out of 
his own experience of the generally forgotten older books, 
about birds, beasts, insects, and their friends and enemies, 
human and otherwise, is generally delightful, honouring to 
the creatures and entertaining to all else. His interests 
are catholic ; his sympathy for animals is almost infinite ; 
but his examples of the phases of his studies are too 
numerous to particularise here. They pass from field-mice 
to crocodiles, as seen by a seventeenth-century pastor ; 
and take in on the way owls, badgers, puffins, cats, and 
almost a whole Noah’s Ark-full else. So we must leave 
the book with a general benediction and the added asser- 
tion that when two such collaborators as he and Mr 
Shepherd spend themselves on a joint task which they 
delight in, the result is first-rate. 

Garden owners and others should be attracted by Mr 
Percy S. Cane’s ‘Garden Design of To-day ’ (Methuen), 
with its many beautiful illustrations and useful advice. 
Except for the privileged few, gardens planned on the 
spacious lines suitable to the larger country seats are now 
things of the past; but year by year quality is taking 
the place of quantity, and in design, compactness, wealth 
of colour, artistic grouping, and romance our present-day 
gardens are attaining to an ever higher standard. Even 
a comparatively small space can contain formal, rose, rock, 
water, and woodland gardens in pleasing association. 
Lawns there must be, and herbaceous borders, while 
garden shelters and pergolas, clipped hedges, paved 
paths, and glades are much to be desired. Mr Cane deals 
with all these in a clear and helpful fashion, and his book 
should find a place in garden libraries. 

Almost invariably a book about fishing is companion- 
able because the qualities of the sport generally bring out 
the best in human nature. It tends to philosophy of 
heart, to patience, to hopefulness, to content even when 
the returns are meagre (as rarely are deemed so after a 
time), and then, when action is called for, your man of 
thought becomes one of energy and all else is forgotten 
in the joy of the battle. Those qualities recur in books on 
the sport in all its branches. Even Mr H. Atwood 
Clark’s volume, written, as it is, ‘For Fishermen Only’ 
(Philip Allan), may be enjoyed by the reader who never 
has held a rod ; though it is serious to its subjects and not 
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sweetened with any of those digressions and diversities 
that wise old Izaak happily indulged. But it is fresh 
with waterside air and out-of-door details; while 
subjects such as the right sort of bait to use, and the 
vermin that infest rivers, with ‘that fierce, disease- 
bearing, omnivorous alien, the brown rat’ as the worst 
of them, are discussed with the authority of one who 
caught his first trout no less than sixty-five years ago. 
Excellent fare it is for present reading and for fireside 
talks in the evenings that already are darkening. And 
while the man reads his fishing book the studious house- 
wife may care to give thought to her home-science, 
Cookery. Imagination goes to the making of ‘ Bachelor 
Woman’s Cookery’ by Mrs Stanley Wrench (Fenland 
Press), which is intended for the woman who has to 
prepare her meals in the shortest possible time either 
before or after hours, and we find here the old, uninterest- 
ing dishes of our childhood reborn with just those added 
details that make all the difference. Who, for instance, 
could be excited over baked apples? But baked apples 
cored and stuffed with chopped dates and nuts or with 
butter and fruit jelly and served with blobs of whipped 
cream are quite another story. A number of the recipes 
are for ‘ frying-pan meals’ which can be cooked over a 
gas-ring in the bedroom, and it is astonishing how much 
variety may be introduced into these. Of salads and 
sandwiches Mrs Wrench has an infinite store, and much 
to say also on the subject of eggs. Many of her best 
recipes come from America and Canada. 
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